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PREFACE. 


If,  by  bringing^  forward  the  present  volume*  I 

shall  have  aucceeded  iu  affording  gratification  to 
those  who  are  mainly  the  objects  of  it»  my  prin- 
cipal aim  will  be  accomplished :  in  tiie  com- 
pilation of  it»J  was  influenced  by  the  considera^ 
tion  that  such  an  epitome  was  due  to  those,  whose 
persevering  and  adventurous  exertions  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  science  and  geo- 
graphy have  conferred  a  public  benefit  But  it 
did  not  escape  me,  that  something  of  this  kind  was 
also  wanting,  and  might  be  acceptable,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  oi  the  official  quarto  volumes,  whose 
costly  size  and  decorations  preclude  them  from  the 
general  and  ordinary  class  of  readers.  By  the 
copious  details  they  embrace,  in  every  branch  of 
astronomical  and  nautical  science,  of  geography, 
meteorology,  and  other  physical  researches, — ^the 
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charts  and  prints  by  which  they  are  illustrated — 
they  are  minlc  valuable  to  the  man  of  sci- 

ence and  taste,  and  well  adapted  for  public  libra- 
ries, or  those  generully  found  iu  the  mansions  of 
the  wealthy ;  but  they  are  not  exactly  suited  for 
general  circuiatiou. 

It  was  pretty  much  on  the  same  grounds  that, 
some  years  ago,  when  the  renewal  of  the  search  for 
a  North-west  Passage  was  set  on  foot,  I  was  in- 
duced to  bring  out  a  small  volume  descriptive  of 
the  discoYeries  and  exploits  of  our  old  marine 
worthies  in  the  Arctic  regions,  commencing  in  the 
days  of  the  Cabotas ;  the  originals  of  which  being 
confined,  in  like  manner,  to  the  huge  folios  of  the 
old  chroniclers,  were  very  little  known  to  the  public 
at  large.  The  object,  which  I  then  had  in  view, 
was  to  show  briefly  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  former  race  of  British  naval  ofBicers,  and  their 
hardy  seamen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  their 
deeds  more  familiarly  known  to  the  existing  race, 
about  to  be  employed  on  similar  pursuits,  and  in 
the  same  regions  of  the  globe. 

A  like  view  of  setting  forth  to  public  notice 
the  arduous  services  of  our  recent  Arctic  voyagers. 
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by  sea  and  land — oi  ciideavouring  to  appreciate 
their  several  characters  and  conduct^  so  aniformly 
displayed  in  their  uuilinching  perseverance  in  dif- 
ficulties of  no  ordinary  description — ^their  patient 
endurance  of  extreme  suffering,  borne  without  mur- 
nniring,  and  with  an  equanimity  and  fortitude  of 
mind  under  the  most  appalling  distress,  raiely  if 
ever  equalled,  and  such  as  could  only  be  supported 
by  a  superior  degree  of  moral  courage  and  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  will— of  displaying  virtues  like 
these  of  no  ordinary  cast,  and  such  as  will  not  fail 
to  excite  the  sympathy  and  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  every  right-feeling  reader — has  been  the 
pleasing  yet  anxious  object  of  the  present  volume. 

Officers  such  as  are  herein  mentioned  are  sure 
to  create  corresponding  good  seamen — by  the  esta- 
blishment of  regular  discipline  and  good  order- 
by  judicious  employment  to  prevent  idleness  and 
discontent — by  allowing  amnsejipent  and  mirthful 
hilarity  to  divert  the  mind  from  despondency — and 
above  all,  by  attention  to  their  wants  and  to  their 
comforts — these  are  the  means  to  inspire  conli- 
dence  and  obtain  obedience ;  and  seamen  so  com- 
mauded  and  treated  will  never  receive,  because 
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they  will  never  require*  any  kind  of  corporal  punish- 
ment 

The  perilous  incidents  and  adventures  to  which 

many,  both  olHcers  and  men,  were  uecessarily  ex- 
posed— the  hopes  and  fears  by  which  they  were 
alternately  excited — are  so  well  and  fore  ibly  de- 
scribed in  the  several  Journals  of  the  former^  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done»  thdf  own  respective  statements,  in  their  own 
words,  singly,  or  interwoven  into  the  text  of  the 
present  narrative. 

The  phyiical  power  of  the  navy  of  England  has 
long  been  duly  appreciated  at  home,  also  by  most 
foreign  nations,  and  is  matter  of  public  record^; 
its  moral  influence,  though  less  the  object  of  pub- 
licity, requires  only  to  be  more  extensively  known 
to  be  equally  felt  and  esteemed ;  and  iiotliing 
can  be  more  conducive  to  this  end,  than  the  results 
to  be  derived  from  voyages  of  discovery,  such  as 
those  under  consideration;  whose  great  aim  has 
been  the  acquisition  oi  knowledge,  not  for  England 
alone,  but  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  present  epitome  is 
meant  to  convey  the  substance  of  six  or  seven  large 
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quarto  volumes,  with  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  cou- 
tainiog  together  from  three  to  four  thousaod  page8» 
exclusive  of  four  or  live  other  volumes,  consisting 
entirely  of  subjectB  in  natural  history,  which  on  the 
present  occasion  do  not  fall  within  my  province. 

I  cannot  but  feel  it  a  most  gratifying  reflection 
that  in  so  great  a  number  of  persons,  who  have  been 
employed  and  passed  several  winters  in  one  of  the 
most  cold,  dark,  and  desolate  regions  oi  the  globe, 
BO  few  lives,  in  some  of  the  ships  none,  have  been 
lost.  It  is  equally  gratifying  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recording,  which  I  have  not  omitted  to  do, 
that  most  of  those  who  survived  the  trial  have  re* 
ceived  advancement  in  their  professional  career,  or 
some  distinction  of  honour,  in  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  that  there  are  few  of  those,  in  the  inferior 
ranksy  who  have  not  improved  their  condition  in 
life,  in  consequence  of  their  good  conduct  on  very 
trying  occasions. 

I  have  used  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  brief 
occasional  remarks  on  some  of  the  voyages,  which 
I  am  sure  the  gallant  conductors  of  them  will  take 
in  good  party  knowing,  as  they  well  do,  the  great 
interest  I  have  felt  in  their  success,  from  their 
commencement  down  to  the  existing  expedition 
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under  the  command  of  the  gallant  veteran,  Sir 
John  Franklin,  whom,  with  his  brave  officers  and 
men,  may  God  preserve/ 


*  The  two  ships,  '<  the  EnW  and  Tem>r,"  are  the  same 
that  were  employed  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross, 
on  the  Antaretic  expedition,  and  the  latter  is  the  same  ship  that 

carried  Back  on  the  ice :  on  the  present  oocaaioB  they  are< 

maniled,  ofticeretl,  arid  nmuiied  as  under 


8b  John  Frsnkliii,  CSqitain. 
James  Fitzjameg,  Omiinander. 
Graham  Gor«,  \  . 

Hen.  T.  D.  Le  Vcsoonte^  \i^t». 
Jas.  Wm.  Fairholme^  J 
Charles  F.  Des  Vanx,  > 
Bobert  O.  Sargent,      >  Mates. 
E.  Coach«  I 
H.  F.  Cdilini,  Seeond  Master. 
Stephen  S.  Stanley,  Surgeon. 
H.  D.  Goodsir,  Assistant-Surgeon. 
James  liead.  Ice  Master. 

12  Warrant  and  Petty  Officers. 
58  ijeamen  and  Marines. 

70  Total. 


t  Osplain* 


Jn,| 


Richard  < 
Ed.  Little, 

Geo.  H.  Hodgson,  >  Lieutenants. 
John  Inmtg, 
Frederick  Horahj,!  m^^^ 
Robert  Thomas,  » 
Thomas  Blauky,  Ice  Master. 
G.  A.  Maclean,  Second^Master. 
Jdiin  8.  Fed^e*  Snrgeon. 
Alex.  M'Donald,  Asiist-SHrgeon* 
J.  H.  Uelpmam  Clerk  in  Chsife. 

It  Wsnant  and  Petty  OlBoeri. 
57  Seamen  and  Marines. 

m  Total. 


In  recording  tlie  najne.s  ot  tiie  above-meiitioneci  otticers,  those 
of  Captain  Sir  .Inlin  Franiilin  and  Captain  Crozier  require 
nothing  further  to  be  said  .  that  of  Commander  Fitzjames  has 
been  distinguisbefl  in  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Coast  of  Syria,  and 
in  China ;  and  by  his  zeal  and  alacrity,  his  good  humour  and 
erer  cheerful  disposition,  he  has  made  himself  an  universal 
fiivouiite  in  the  navy ;  and  I  am  most  happy  to  add  that,  in  his 
absence,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  promoted  him  to  the  rank 
of  Captain.  Lieutenant  Oiaham  Gore  served  in  the  last  fearful 
voyage  of  the  Terror;  and  Lieutenant  Fairholme  was  in  the 
Niger  expedition,— excellent  ofRoers  both. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTBOD0CTIOH. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  a  north- 
west passi^  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 

so  many  erroneous  notions  have  been  afloat  con- 
cerning it,  that  I  deem  it  proper,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, to  account  for  the  recent  revival  of  the 
attempts  to  discover  it. 

"  Amongr  the  chano^es  and  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  physical  constitution  of  our  globe  is  perpetually 
subject,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary^  and  from 
which  the  most  interesting  and  important  results 
may  be  anticipated,  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  yean,  and  is  still 
in  progressive  operation.  The  convulsion  of  an 
earthquake,  and  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  force 
themselves  into  notice  by  the  dismay  and  devasta- 
tion with  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  they 
are  almost  always  attended ;  but  the  event  to  which 
we  allude  has  been  so  quietly  accofnpUshed,  that  it 
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might  have  remained  unknown,  bnt  for  an  extra- 
ordinary cliaiige  which  a  few  intt'lligeut  iiavigatoi*s 
remarked  in  the  state  of  the  Arctic  ice,  and  the  re* 
ports  of  the  unusual  quantities  of  this  ice  observed 
in  the  Atlantic.*' 

The  extract  here  quoted  must,  I  believe,  be  laid 
at  my  door.  The  event  alluded  to  was  the  disap* 
pearance  of  the  whole,  or  greater  part,  of  the  vast 
barrier  of  ice,  which  for  a  long  period  of  time,  per- 
haps for  centuries,  was  supposed  to  have  maintained  ( 
its  firm'-rooted  position  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Old 
Greenland ;  and  its  re-a})pearance  in  a  more  south- 
erly latitude,  where  it  was  met  witli,  'as  was  attested 
by  various  persona  worthy  of  credit,  in  the  years 
1815-16  and  17;  by  ships  coming  from  the  East 
Indies  and  America;  by  others  going  to  Halifax  and 
Newfoundland ;  and  in  ditiercnt  parts  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  far  down  as  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude.  Some 
of  these  detached  masses  were  of  an  unusual  mag- 
nitude and  extent,  amounting  in  sunie  instances  to 
whole  islands  of  ice,  of  such  vast  dimensions  that 
ships  were  impeded  by  them  for  many  days  in  their 
voyages ;  others  were  detached  icebergs,  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  several  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  Halifax  packet  reported  that  she  had 
passed  a  mountain  of  ice,  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
high,  and  at  least  two  miles  in  circumlcrence.  A 
ship,  belonging  to  the  Old  Greenland  Missions, 
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"was  eleven  da}  s  heti^t  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  in 
floes  of  ice  mixed  with  icebergs,  many  of  \vhich  had 
huge  rocks  upon  them,  gpravel»  Boil,  and  pieces  of 
wood  :  in  short,  every  account  from  yarious  parts 
of  North  America  agreed  in  stating,  that  larger  and 
more  numerous  fields  and  bergs  of  ice  had  been 
seen,  at  greater  distances  from  their  usual  places, 

in  the  years  above  mentioned,  than  liad  at  any  time 
before  been  witnessed  by  the  oidest  navigators.  The 
fact,  therefore,  might  be  considered  as  too  well  au- 
thenticated to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

It  was  at  once  concluded  from  whence  the  greater 
part  of  these  immense  quantities  of  ice  were  de- 
rived. In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scoresby  the  younger, 
an  intelligent  navigator  of  the  Greenland  seas,  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  says,  "  I  observed  on  my 
last  voyage  (1817)  about  two  thousand  square 
leagues  (eighteen  thousand  square  miles)  of  the 
surface  of  the  Greenland  seas,  inchided  between 
the  parallels  74°  and  80°,  perfectly  void  of  ice,  all 
of  which  had  disappeared  within  the  last  tWo  years/* 
And  he  further  states  that  although,  on  former 
voyages,  he  had  very  rarely  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  ice,  between  the  latitudes  of  76°  and  80%  so  &r  to 
the  west  as  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  on  his  last 
voyage  he  twice  reached  the  lonoiiude  of  10''  west; 
that  in  the  parallel  of  74°  he  approached  the  coast 
of  Old  Greenland ;  that  there  was  little  ice  near  the 
land ;  and  he  added,  **  that  there  could  be  no 
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doubt  that  he  might  have  reached  the  shore,  had 
he  but  a  justifiable  motive  for  navigating  an  un- 
known sea  at  so  late  a  season  of  the  year.**  This 
account  was  fully  confirmed  by  intelligence  received 
at  Copenhagen  from  Iceland  in  the  year  1816,  that 
the  ice  had  broken  loose  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  floated  away  to  the  sonthward,  after 
BurruuiKlii];^,  the  shores  oi  Iceland,  and  filling  all 
the  bays  and  creeks  of  that  island ;  and  that  this 
afflicting  visitation  was  repeated  in  1817 — eircttm- 
stances  hitherto  unknown  to  the  oldest  inhabitant 

About  the  same  time,  the  wliale  8hij>s  that  fre- 
quented the  fishery  in  Davis's  Straits,  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  traders*  experienced  an  unusual  number 
of  icebergs  and  large  floes  of  ice  drifting  to  the 
southward  down  the  straits  and  along  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  past  Newfoundland ;  yet  as  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  those  masses  of  ice  were  of  frequent  oc- 
cuiruiice  in  these  quarters,  and  occa.^iorially  met 
with  in  the  Atlantic,  it  was  those  from  the  eastward 
that  attracted  particular  notice* 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  this  immense  barrier  of  ice  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  whether  by  its  own 
weight  after  centuries  of  accumulation,  or  from  the 
partial  disruption  of  the  coast  itself,  the  fact  is  un- 
questionable ;  and  the  notoriety  of  it  given  in  tiie 
several  journals  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
those  of  England,  corroborated  by  various  private 
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communications,  was  among  the  circumstances 
which,  combiued  with  others,  gave  rise  to  the  revival 
of  those  voyages  of  discoyeiy  for  attempting  a  passage 
round  the  northern  coast  of  America  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  also  to  another  attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole,  by  proceeding  between  the  east  coast 
i)i  Greenland,  now  freed  from  ice,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  generally  not  much  hampered 
with  ice.  A  naval  otiicer,  the  narrator  of  one  of 
the  very  first  of  the  modem  expeditions,  which 
the  change  in  the  ice  of  the  northern  seas  mainly 
occasioned,  opens  his  account  of  it  as  follows : — 

"  It  most  opportunely  occtnrod,  in  the  year  1817,  that 
accounts  of  a  change  in  tlie  Polar  ice  j)artii  ularly  favourable 
to  the  undertaking,  were  brought  to  England  by  our  whale 
ships ;  and  as  it  has  generally  happened  in  this  country,  that 
some  individual,  more  sanguine  than  the  rest  of  the  oom- 
mumty,  has,  by  his  superior  knowledge,  greater  exwtions,  or 
more  constant  perBereranoe,  snooeeded  in  briDjpng  a  project 
to  bear,  which,  m  less  vigorous  or  pertinacious  hands,  would 
have  been  sofibred  to  die  away,  this  &vourable  change 
was  turned  to  so  good  an  account  by  an  influential  member 
oi  the  govenunent,  and  whose  name  is  inseparable  horn 
nortfaero  ffisoovery,  that,  in  the  fbttowtng  year,  Ins  Majesty 
George  IV.,  then  Prince  Begent,  was  pleased  to  command 
that  attempts  should  be  made  to  reach  the  Pacific,  both  by 
the  western  route  througii  Bafl&n's  Bay,  and  by  a  nortliem 
course  across  the  Pole."  * 

It  would  be  ridiculously  squeamish  to  aiiect 
ignorance  to  whom  the  compliment  in  the  above 
passage  is  meant  to  apply,  and  the  more  so  as,  on 
*  Beechey's  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole. 
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« 

the  Nvliole,  it  is  true.  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
admit  that  part  which  relates  to  the  "  sauguine 
indmdnal"  who  succeeded  by  exerdonB and 
"  perseverance**  in  bringing  the  project  to  bear — a 
project  which,  like  most  others  that  are  new  and 
not  well  understood,  could  not,  and  therefore  did 
not,  fail  to  bring  with  it  censorious  ieniarks»  and 
ill-natured,  but  ignorant,  criticisms  from  one  party, 
with  a  modicum  of  praise  and  approbation  from 
another — as  usual,  hmdaiur  ab  hu,  eulpatur  ab  iUU. 
Previously,  however^  to  originating  any  proposal  fer 
the  voyages  herein  treated  of,  no  pains  were  spared 
in  collecting  whatever  information  could  be  ga- 
thered from  the  expeditions  of  our  old  travellers, 
the  traders  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  North- West  Companies,  from  scattered  remarks 
of  whale  fishers  and  casual  travellers,  such  as  Heame 
and  Mackenzie :  and  the  information  thus  gained 
was  submitted  to  the  public  at  the  time  the  first  of 
the  recent  expeditious  was  in  progress.* 

I  did  not,  however,stand  alone,  havii^  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  every  encouragement  from  an 
able  coadjutor,  one  ever  ready  to  hold  out  a  lielpin^ 
hand,  when  the  promotion  of  science  and  general 
knowledge  was  the  object  This  patron  was  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  Before,  therefore,  I  submitted  any 
proposal  to  Lord  Melville,  which  I  knew  would 

*  Chrouolugical  Hktory  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic  £e- 
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be  leferred  to  the  PreBident  and  Council  of  the 

Royal  Society,  as  all  voyages  of  discovery  connected 
with  science  were,  I  thought  it  right  to  take  the 
Prendent*8  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  changes 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  the^  northern  regions, 
ia  whicli  I  was  aware  lie  touk  a  particular  interest, 
having  himself,  in  early  life,  visited  Iceland  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Mount  Hecla ;  and  as  he  knew 
that  I  had  also,  in  early  life,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Spitzbergen  seas,  as  high  as  Hakluyt's  Headland, 
near  the  80th  parallel,  I  was  sure  of  engaging  his 
attention  on  the  subject,  and  was  not  disappointed. 
He  entirely  approved  of  the  renewal  of  atteiii]iU  to 
accomplish  a  grand  object  which  for  three  centuries 
had,  at  di£Perent  times,  occupied  the  attention  of  our 
sovereigns,  philosophers,  men  of  science,  and  mer- 
chants; and  he  promised  to  look  over  and  give  me 
any  inibrmation  that  his  own  correspondence  might 
furnish :  *'  I  may  be  able,"  he  said,  "  to  name  those 
from  whom  you  may  receive,  and  books  from  which 
you  may  derive,  the  information  you  are  in  quest 
but  for  science  I  must  refer  you  to  my  council."  * 
Accordingly  1  submitted  a  plan  to  Lord  Melville, 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  nobleman  at  all 

•  Great  Briuiu  Uas  seldom  neglected  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  men  who  have  (iistinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
for  the  promokioo  of  sdenoe  and  the  arte;  towliieh  end  Sir 
Joseph  Bank*  haa  hugely  contributed,  personally  and  hj  his 
purse ;  yet  not  oven  a  biographical  aketeh  that  I  know  of  htm 
been  pnbUahed.  Iiot  Edward  KnatcblioU  and  the  penon 
to  whom  be  gave  the  gutariali  look  to  thla» 
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times  ready  to  attend  to  any  suggestion  that  had 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  science  or  the  in- 
terests of  navigation  and  commeroe.   It  was  sent  as 

usual  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  returned  with  their  approval,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  Prime  Minister,  for 
his  sanction ;  and  this  being  obtained,  orders  were 
iorthwith  issued  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  for  the 
preparation  of  four  ships  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
service  in  question,— two  for  the  search  of  a  passage 
fiuiii  tlir  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  two  to  proceed 
from  the  sea  of  Spitz  bcrgen  towards  the  North  Pole. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  none  of  our  old  navi- 
gators were  able  to  penetrate  any  part  of  the  Polar 
Sea ;  all  their  discoveries  were  confined  to  the 
straits  and  inlets  and  islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
America,  and  the  large  strait  of  Davis  and  Baffin 
on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland.  Had  Baffin 
entered  Lancaster  Sound  from  his  own  strait,  he 
would  at  once  have  discovered  the  sea  which  corn- 
municates  with  the  Pacific,  and  then  there  is  no 
saying  what  this  able  old  navigator  and  his  con- 
temporaries might  not  have  effected.  Indeed,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  Arctic  voyages, 
nothing  was  known  of  any  entrance  into  the  Polar 
Sea  from  this  side  of  America.  All  that  was  known 
on  the  first  attempt,  which  hardly  deserves  the 
name,  was,  that  a  Polar  Sea  did  emt,  that  the  ships 
of  Captain  Cook  had  looked  at  it  through  Behring's 
Strait,  and  that  licaine  and  Mackenzie,  two  ^'orth 
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American  travellers,  had  arrived  at  the  uortlieiu 
shore  of  North  America,  at  different  points  and  at 
different  times,  and  reported,  somewhat  doubting, 
that  they  had  seen  the  sea. 

From  these  circumstances,  and,  more  particu- 
larly,  from  the  undoubted  authorities  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting,  it  was  quite  clear  that  a 
current  was  constantly  found  settinpf  flown  Davis's 
Strait,  and  the  Strait  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  also 
along  the  shore  of  Spitzbeigen,  all  to  the  south- 
ward; no  doubt  therefore  could  remain  on  my 
mind,  that  there  must  be  a  water  communication 
between  the  seas  of  the  Pacific  and  the  northern 
Atlantic;  that  the  water  supplied  through  the 
strait  of  Behring  (a  well- established  fact)  into  the 
Polar  Sea,  was  discharged,  by  some  opening  or 
other^  yet  to  be  discoyered,  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
*  Edinburgh  Review,'  however,  turned  into  ridicule 
the  idea  ot  a  Polar  Basin  ;  and  others  endeavoured 
to  show  that,  if  these  currents  existed,  they  must  be 
▼ery  temporary  or  occasional,  as  they  would  other- 
wise drain  this  Polar  Basin  of  its  water. 

It  may  be  worth  the  while,  now  that  the  shores 
of  this  Polar  sea  have  been  visited  and  surveyed, 
one  part  of  them  by  our  own  navigators,  and  the 
Asiatic  part  by  the  indefatigable  Baron  \V  rangel 
and  others,  to  show  to  these  would-be-wise  gentle- 
men what  that  sea  really  is— what  are  its  inpoui^  - 
ings,  its  outpourings,  and  its  dimensions.  In  the 
first  place,  it    an  immeube  babiu  of  water,  included 
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by  the  shores  of  Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of  America. 
Of  Asia,  from  Nova  Zembla,  in  50"  E.  loug*.,  to 
East  Cape  ia  Behriiig*8  Stiait»  in  170*>  W.  loog". : 
that  is,  140*  extent  of  coast  In  Europe,  from 
Nova  Zembla,  in  50"  E.,  to  Baffin's  Bay,  about  70° 
W.,  an  extent  of  coast  equal  to  120**;  and  in  Ame- 
rica, from  the  last  point,  70*"  W.,  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  168*  W.,  in  Behring*8  Strait,  an  extent  of 
coast  equal  to  100".  These,  including  the  opening 
of  Behring's  Strait,  and  that  between  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen,  comprise  the  whole  circle  of  360*;  an 
extent  of  coast  which  no  other  detached  sea  in  the 
world  can  boafit  of.  It  is  a  circle  of  two  thousand  lour 
hundred  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  and  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  con* 
sidering  the  latitude  of  70"  to  be  the  average  boun- 
dary line,  which  it  nearly  is,  by  taking  the  inlets  of 
the  land  to  balance  the  outlets  of  the  sea.  And,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  malcontents  regarding  the  cur- 
rents exhausting  its  waters,  it  may  perhaps  be  suf- 
ficient to  state  what  are  its  supplies.  Th^  consist 
of  the  constant  influx  of  a  stream  through  Beh- 
ring's  Strait,  of  five  or  six  great  rivers  from  Asia — 
the  Obiy  the  Jenisci,  the  Lena,  the  ladigirka,  and  the 
Kolima.  Europe  supplies  the  waters  of  the  Dwina, 
with  numerous  streams  from  the  coasts  of  Norway 
and  Lapland,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Greenland, 
and  western  coast  of  Ba£^n's  Bay ;  and  America  pours 
in  several  copious  streams  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, with  the  Mackenzie,  the  Heame,  or  the  Copper 
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Aline,  the  Buck,  and  several  other  minor  streams. 
To  talk,  therefore,  of  its  being  exhausted  by  the 
southerly  currents  appears  to  be  absolute  nonsense. 

The  main  object,  intended  to  be  attained  by  the 
first  of  the  recent  expeditions,  was  to  discover  an 
entry  from  the  eastern  side  of  America  into  the  Polar 
Sea.  But  it  was  not  done  by  die  first,  as  it  ou^ht  to 
havL'  hee^^  done ;  and,  as  the  second  most  readily 
accomplished  it,  and  moreover  navigated  one  half 
of  that  sea  to  the  westward,  why,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  have  future  attempts  foiled  to  navigate  the 
other  half  ?  The  answer  is  easy  enougli — they  failed 
by  deserting  the  direct  path,  that  gave  them  half  the 
passage  towards  Behring's  Strait,  and  tried  various 
new  ways  in  search  of  openings  into  the  Polar  Sea, 
and  found  but  one  other,  on  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
America,  and  that  one  not  navigable.  The  old  route 
of  Parry  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's 
Strait,  as  far  as  to  the  last  land  on  its  sonthern  shore, 
and  thence,  in  a  direct  line,  to  Behring's  Strait,  is 
the  route  ordered  to  be  pursued  by  Franklin. 

But  it  may  also  be  asked,  as  it  has  been  asked 
by  some  of  that  cliiss  known  by  the  name  of  Utili- 
tarians, cut  bono  are  these  northern  voyages  under- 
taken? If  they  were  merely  to  be  prosecuted  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  passage  from  England  to 
China,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  their  utility  might 
fairly  be  questioned.  But  when  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  the  groundwork  of  all  the  instruc- 
tions, under  which  they  are  &eut  forth,  when  the 
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commanding  officer  is  directed  to  cause  constant 
observations  to  be  made  ibr  the  advaucemeat  of 
every  branch  of  8cienoe*--«stro]iomy,  navigation^ 
hydrography,  meteorology,  including  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  to  make  collections  of  subjects  in 
natural  histoiy, — in  short,  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  acquiring  new  and  important  information  and 
discovery;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
voyages  give  employment  to  officers  and  men,  in 
time  of  peace,  and  produce  officers  and  men  not  to 
be  surpassedy  perhaps  not  equalled,  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  service,  the  question  cui  bono  is  easily 
answered  in  the  words  of  the  minister  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — "  Knowledge  is  Power/' — the  truth  of 
which  was  practically  demonstrated  to  the  grum- 
blers of  that  day  by  the  followinf^  results. 

Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  consequence  of  his 
grant  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  made  a 
voyage  thither,  on  his  return  from  which  he  nobly 
perished ;  but  his  knowledge  did  not  perish  with 
him:  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that  valuable  cod- 
fishery  which  still  exists.  Davis,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  strait  that  bears  his  name,  opened  the  way 
to  the  whale-fishery,  which  still  continues  to  flou- 
rish ;  and  Frobisher  pointed  out  the  strait  which 
conducted  Hudson  to  the  bay  that  bears  his  name, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  whose  concerns  are  of  such  an 
extensive  nature,  as  to  be  carried  on  across  the  whole 
continent  of  America,  and  to  the  very  sfaorea  of  the 
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Polar  Sea;  and  already,  in  our  time,  the  openinpf 
of  Lancaster  Sound  by  Parry  has  extended  the 
whale-fishery  into  that  sound. 

But  the  knowledge  that  has  resulted  from  these 
later  voyages  is  not  less  valuable,  less  durable,  or 
more  eranescent,  nor  can  it  be  too  highly  appie* 
ciated.  Let  any  one  cast  an  eye  only  over  the  best 
charts  of  the  northern  regions,  previous  to  the  re- 
cent Arctic  expeditions,  and  compare  them  with 
what  they  now  are*  Let  him  inquire  what  was 
then  known,  'or  described,  of  that  Polar  sea,  or 
indeed  of  the  whole  northem  shore  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  the  answer  will  be,  a  blank; 
which  however  he  will  now  find  filled  up.  Let  him 
ask,  what  was  the  value  or  amount  of  the  geogra- 
phical and  physical  knowledge  then  possessed  of 
the  regions  of  the  globe  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  the  reply  would  be,  little  or  nothing ;  whereas 
the  objects  of  Nature,  whicli  the  late  voyages  have 
furnished  to  the  British  Museum  and  other  deposi- 
tories, are  numerous  and  novel.  Let  any  one  turn 
over  that  extraordinary  collection  of  engravings 
and  descriptions  of  subjects  in  every  department  of 
natural  hktory,  filling  up  no  less  than  four  large 
fuario  yolumes,  whose  general  titles  are  as  under — 

L  The  ^auna  Bonali-Ammeana, — Qnadropeds, 
2.       Fama  Boreali-AnurieaiM, — ffirds. 
*  3.  T%e  Fauna  BonaU-Ammeana, — ^Fishes. 
4.  ne  Fauna  BoreaH^AmBrieana* — ^Insects. 
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containing  from  three  to  live  hundred  pages  each ; 
and  all  brought  forward  by,  and  under  tbe  superin- 
tendence of»  Dr.  RichaniBon,  the  fellow-traveller  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  man  to  whose  energy, 
courage,  and  skill  Sir  John  has  declared  that  lie  and 
the  whole  party  owe  their  safety  and  their  lives.  Let 
these  acoeBBions  to  general  knowledge  have  onl  j  their 
due  weight,  and  they  will  then  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  value  of  the  scientific  observations  and  dis- 
coveries^  made  in  these  Arctic  voyages^  independent 
of  all  national  and  selfish  considerations,  is  duly 
appreciated  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 
America.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that 
the  late  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  (now  Sir  James)  Ross,  had 
no  other  object  but  the  ailvanc(  ment  uf  science  and 
general  information  regarding  the  Antarctic  regions 
of  the  globe';  and  that  among  the  first  subjects  to  be 
attended  to  was  that  of  making  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  terrestrial  magnetism,  a  subject  which  has 
of  late  years  assumed  so  important  a  character,  by 
its  influence  on  the  globe,  that  the  Grovemment  of 
Great  Britain,  ever  ready  to  take  the  lead  in 
matters  connected  with  science,  has  been  induced 
to  establish  Magnetic  Observatories  in  several  of  its 
colonies,  distant  from  each  other ;  and,  by  influ- 
ence and  example,  has  prevailed  on  other  powers 
to  do  the  same,  the  object  being  to  conduct  simul* 
taneous  observations,  at  given  stated  times,  in  all  of 
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them.  Those  of  Great  Britain  are  sent  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sabine,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  reduce 
them  syBtematically.*  When  Franklin's  expedition 
was  decided  on.  Colonel  Sabine  was  asked  whether 
magnetic  observationB  made  on  the  Polar  Sea,  and 
registered  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  colonial 
Observatories,  would  not  lie  uf  service  ?  His  reply 
was,  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
attempt  to  make  the  North-west  Passage  would  ren- 
der the  most  important  service  that  now  remains  to 
be  performed  towards  the  completion  of  the  magne- 
tic survey  of  the  globe."  I  shall  only  add  here,  that 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir 
Edward  Parry,  and  Captain  Beaufort,  strongly  ap- 
prove of  the  existing,  and  perhaps  the  last,  attempt 
to  make  the  passage  through  the  Polar  Sea  into 
the  Pacific.  But  what  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
when  speaking  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  cold 
climates  ?  "  This,  with  the  magnetic  survey  of  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  the  not  improbable  solution  of  the 
great  geographical  problem  which  forms  the  chief 
object  of  the  expedition,  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  regard  such 
voyages  as  useless.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  it 
may  please  Providence  to  sliield  him  (Franklin) 
and  his  brave  companions  from  the  many  dangers 

•  The  observations  made  at  Toronto  have  ui ready  Ix en  re- 
du ced  and  printed  with  an  admirable  and  well- written  preface  by 
the  Colonel. 
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of  their  enterprise,  and  restore  them  iii  health  and 
honour  to  their  country/' 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  expedi- 
i  licy,  "  if  any  there  be,"  of  the  present  voyage 
under  Sir  John  Franklin,  1  shall  state  one  addi- 
tional motive  for  having  adopted  it,  which  is  this : 
that  to  have  abandoned  any  further  attempt  to  ful- 
fil an  object,  wiiich  has  never  ceased  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  tlie  British  Government  since  the  days 
of  our  Elizabeth^  and  more  especially,  *at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  have  Idt  it  to  be  completed  by  a 
foreign  navy,  after  the  doors  of  the  two  extremities 
of  the  passage  had  been  thrown  open  by  the  ships 
of  our  own,  would  have  been  little  short  of  an  act 
of  national  suicide ;  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
egregious  piece  of  national  folly.  In  personal  cou- 
rage the  British  navy  has  long  held  a  proud  pre- 
eminence in  time  of  war,  and  numbers  of  her  offi- 
cers have  no  less  distinguished  themselves,  in  tinn  s 
of  peace,  for  moral  courage  and  mental  fortitude. 
It  would  therefore  have  been  an  unpardonable 
omission  to  have  suffered  any  paltry  financial  con- 
siderations to  have  interfered  with  tlie  employment 
of  a  couple  of  small  barks,  for  the  attainment  of  an 
object  of  such  importance. 

Let  those,  then,  who  may  be  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  existing  expedition,  on  the  score  of  expense, 
be  assured  that,  in  putting  it  forth,  it  was  not  over^ 
looked  that,  at  the  moment,  there  were  two  foreign 
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fleets  in  the  Pacific,  belonging  to  the  only  two 
naval  powers  likely  to  engage  in  the  enterprise 
under  consideratiott ;  and  .to  either  of  whom,  it 
would  afford  a  moral  triumph  to  accomplish  what 
we  had  begun,  but  shruiik  fioni  completing.  This 
is  no  chimera.  The  shortest  passage  for  any  of  the 
homeward-bound  shipe  of  these  two  powers  now  in 
the  Pacific  is  through  the  Polar  Sea. 

Franklin  is  now  on  his  voyage,  and  whether  he 
succeeds  in  making  good  the  passage  or  not,  no* 
thing,  I  am  most  certain,  will  be  wanting  on  his 
part,  or  on  thut  of"  hi.s  gallant  coniriides,  to  accom- 
plish all  that  human  means  and  human  intellect 
can  command.  In  the  sentiments,  with  which  this 
brave  veteran  seaman  closes  the  narrative  of  his 
second  Polar  voyage,  I  most  cordially  concur,  as  I 
am  inclined  to  think  most  of  those  who  read  it  will 
.  likewise  do : — 

"  Arctic  discovery  has  been  fostered  pnncij)ally  by  Great 
Britain ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  just  pride  that  it  has  been 
prosecuted  by  her  from  motives  as  disinteresti^d  as  they  are 
enlightened ;  not  from  any  prospect  of  immediate  benefit  to 
herself,  but  from  a  steady  view  to  tlie  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  science. 
Each  snooeeding  attempt  has  added  a  step  towards  the 
completion  of  northern  geography ;  and  the  contrihuticms  to 
natural  hisiory  and  science  have  excited  a  general  interest 
throu^out  the  civilized  world.  It  is,  moreover,  pleaong 
to  reflect  that  the  loss  of  life  whidi  has  occurred  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  discoveries  does  not  exceed  the  ave- 
rage number  of  deaths  in  the  same  population  at  home 
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under  drcumrtanoes  the  moBt  &?oi]nble.  And  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  boped  that  Great  Britain  will  not  relax  her 
efforts  until  the  question  of  a  north*west  passage  bas  been 
satisfactorily  set  at  rest,  or  at  least  until  those  portions  of 

the  northern  shores  of  America,  which  are  yet  unknown,  be 
laid  do>ni  in  our  maps ;  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  space  on  the  Asiatic  continent  eastward  of  ShelaUkoi 
xN  oss,  are  the  only  intervals  wanting  to  complete  the  outline 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America." — ^p.  319. 

And  I  cannot  but  feel  a  proud  gratification,  which 
I  am  sure  is  shared  by  every  true  Englishman 

of  whatever  rank  in  society,  in  the  perusal  of  the 
following  honest  and  manly  sentiments  with  which 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry  closes  the  narrative  of 

his  third  voyage  into  the  Arctic  seas: — 

Happy  as  X  Sihould  have  considered  myself  in  solving 
this  interesting  question,  instead  of  still  leaving  it  a  matter 
of  speculation  and  conjecture ;  happy  shall  I  also  he  if  any 
labours  of  mine,  in  the  humble»  diough  it  would  seem 
necessaiy  office  of  pioneer^  should  ultimately  oontribnte  to 
the  success  of  some  more  ibrtunate  individual;  but  most 
happy  should  I  again  be  to  be  selected  as  lhat  individual. 
May  it  still  fall  to  En^bnd's  lot  to  accomplish  this  under- 
taking ;  and  may  she  ever  continue  to  take  Uie  lead  m  enter- 
prises intended  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  to  promote,  with  her  own,  the  wel&re  of  mankind  at 
large !  Such  enterprises,  so  disinterested  iis  well  as  useful 
iu  their  object,  do  honour  to  the  country  which  undertakes 
them,  even  when  they  fail :  they  caimot  but  excite  the 
adniiiation  and  respect  of  erery  liberal  and  cultivated 
mind  ;  and  the  page  of  future  history  will  undoubtedly  re- 
cord them  as  every  way  worthy  of  a  powerful,  a  virtuous, 
and  an  enlightened  nation.*' — ^p.  186. 
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A  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  his  Majesty  s  ships  Isabella  and 
Alexander  for  the  purpose  of  e.rplorinrf  Baffin  s  Bat/,  and 
inquiring  into  the  probability  of  a  North-  IVest  Passage, 
By  John  Bofls,  KJS.^  Comnumdar. 

Thb  two  Bhips  appropriated  to  this  service  were  the 

Isabella,  385  tons,  and  the  Alexander,  262  tons, 
oommanded,  officered,  and  manned  as  under 


Jobo 


Isabella. 

Utmf  Commander^  oom- 
iing  the  Ezpedilloil. 
William  RoberlWMi,  HaOaamt 

William  Thorn,  Purser. 
John  Edwards,  Surgeon. 
C.  J.  Ikn-erlej,  Assistant  Surgeou. 
J.  M.  Sktntf  Adm.  Iffiddupman. 
J.  C  Kae8»     do.  do, 
J.  ]3n.^]jnn^n,  Midshipiiian  and 
Clerk. 

BenJ.  Lewis,  Mailar  and  Orcen- 

land  Pilot 
Thos.  Wilcox,  Male  and  QneeiH 

land  Pilot. 

10  Offlcen. 

3  Carrx-nter,  Suilraakor,  Oook. 

4  Leading  Men. 
81  Able  Seamen. 

d4  Whole  complemeQt. 

SupernumerarieM. 
1  Gbptain  Sabina,  Royal  ArtUleiy. 
1  Sergeast,  da. 

1  Eequiream:,  Saoobaoiif,  w  Sack* 

house. 

&7  Tolai  on  board. 


Alexander. 
W.  E.  Parry,  Lieatmant  oom> 

manding. 
H.  H.  Ho|^aer»  Lienteaant 
W.  II.  Hooper,  Pnrser. 
Alexander  Fiiher»  Aaristaat  Soi^ 

geon. 

IHi.  Bimii,  Adm.  Hidilupaia&. 
Jobtt  JXiUt  do  do. 

John  Allison,  Greenland  ^faistcr. 
Joseph  Phillips,   do.  Mate. 
James  Hals^  Clerk. 

9  OlBoen. 

3  Carpenter,  Cook,  Saibnaker. 
3  Leading  Men. 
17  Abie  Seamen. 
5  Marines. 

37  Whole  complement 
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When  looking  out  for  proper  persons  to  command 
the  intended  expedition,  Sir  Geor<>e  Hope,  who 
had  been  flag-captain  to  Sir  James  bauniarez,  and 
then  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty^  recommended  Com- 
mander Ro8$  as  an  active  and  zealous  officer,  and 
well  practised  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  seaman's 
profession.  The  ordinary  duties  of  a  good  seaman 
are  well  known ;  that  he  can  hand»  reef,  steer,  and 
heave  the  lead,  keej)  the  dead  reckouin<z;,and  take  and 
work  an  observation  for  the  latitude ;  how  much  be- 
yond this  Sir  George  does  not  appear  to  have  pledged 
himself.  Indeed,  Ross  states  somewhat  modestly,  in 
his  introduction, — My  nantical  education  has 
taught  me  to  act,  and  not  to  question ;  to  obey  orders 
as  far  as  possible,  not  to  discuss  probabilities,  or  exa- 
luine  philosophical  or  unphilosophical  speculations. 
I  have  here  attempted  nothing  beyond  the  journal 
of  a  seaman ;  if  I  had  done  more  I  might  have 
done  worse.*' 

Now  something  beyond  the  general  character 
given  by  Sir  George  Hope  was  required  iroui  an 
officer,  who  ventured  to  accept  the  command  of  an 
expedition  for  the  purposes  of  enlarging  the  wide 
field  of  science  and  discovery,  and  moreover  for  that 
of  a  peculiar  discovery ;  one  that  had  baffled  tiie 
skill  of  the  most  able  and  persevering  navigators 
for  a  period  at  intervals  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  **  this  is  a 
service  for  which  all  officers,  however  brave  and 
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iutelligent  tbey  may  be,  are  not  equally  qualified ; 
it  requires  a  peculiar  tact,  an  inquisitive  and  per- 
severing pursuit  after  details  of  hct^  hot  always 
interesting,  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  an  enthusiasm 
not  to  be  damped  by  ordinary  difficulties." 

In  fact  Commander  Ross's  services,  previous  to 
this  voyage,  were  only  adapted— as  Sir  George 
Hope,  and  indeed  he  himself  has  stated  them — to 
qualify  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  good  seaman ; 
but  least  of  all,  as  will  be  seen,  for  conducting  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  **  In  the  year  1786,"  he  says, 
"  I  entered  the  royal  navy ;  continued  in  it  for  four 
years;  was  in  the  merchant  service  till  1794;  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service  till  1799 ;  then  re* 
turned  to  the  navy  ,  acting  lieutenant  of  tbe  Weasel, 
of  the  Clyde,  &c.  Went  with  Lord  de  Saumarez  as 
midshipman,  often  acting  lieutenant,  but  ranked 
only  as  midshipman  ;  confirmed  as  lieutenant  in 
1805 ;  served  as  first  lieutenant  in  three  diflferent 
ships;  promoted  commander  in  1812,  and  com* 
manded  three  ^different  ships.*'*  He  might  have 
added,  never  served  out  of  tbe  Baltic  and  the  White 
Sea,  except  once,  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

Now  it  may  broadly  be  stated  that  Commander 
Ross,  by  liis  own  showing,  did  not  at  all  answer 
the  description  of  an  oificer  fitted  for  the  present 

*  His  emminatfoii  before  a  Select  Conunittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Arctic  Sea  Expedition. 
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seTvice;  and  his  acts  and  his  book  prove  it.  His  pa- 
tron who  recommended  him  was  himself  a  thorough- 
bred seaman,  an  honest,  straight-forward,  and  down- 
right *  oBicer,  and  sincerely  believed,  no  doubt,  that 
the  person  he  named  was  an  active  and  zealous  offi* 
cer  "  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  profession  bnt 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  offering  him  the 
command  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery,  he  had  not 
given  due  consideration  to  the  qualifications  that 
such  a  command  required. 

Lieutenant  Parry,  who  commanded  the  Alex- 
ander, served  several  years  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  an  excellent 
navigator,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical.  He  drew 
up  a  little  treatise,  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
young  officers  of  the  fleet,  on  nautical  astronomy, 
containing  directions  for  finding:  tlie  principal  fixed 
stars  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  copy 
of  this  with  the  necessary  drawings  being  sent  to 
his  lather,  Dr.  Parry  of  Bath,  he  had  it  printed. 
While  employed  in  America,  led  by  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, he  volunteered  for,  and  was  appointed  to,  the 
Congo  expedition  under  Captain  Tnckey,  but  fortu- 
nately could  not  join  iii  time.  Still,  however,  his 
attention  was  drawn  towards  African  discovery,  and 

*  The  word  reminds  one  of  a  very  significant  tobriguet  on 
Admiral  Sir  James  SauroareaB,  Flag-Captain  Sir  George  Hope, 
and  the  Ship's  Captain  Dmnarcsq — the  three  derigneted  ae 
rijfkif  domm-^ktf  and  meer-r^Af. 
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about  the  close  of  1817  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  de- 
tailing his  views  on  the  subject ;  and  just  as  he  had 
finished  his  letter,  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper, 
alluding  to  the  attempt  about  to  be  made  for  the 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  caught  his  eye, 
and  he  added  a  postscriptj  referring  to  this>  and 
said  he  was  ready  for  hot  or  for  cold/'^Africa  or 
the  Polar  regions,  ilis  friend  took  this  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admixaity,*  which  Parry  says 
he  had  reason  to  beUeye  was  the  inunediate  cause  of 
his  appointment  to  that  expedition,  then  preparing 
for  the  latter  object. 

Lieutenant  Parry,  it  may  safely  be  said,  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  those  who  recommended 
him;  but  he  was  himself  grievously  disappointed  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  voyage  in  question  was 
conducted,  and  at  the  total  want  of  facilities  given 
(or  collecting  such  a  body  of  observations,  on  various 
subjects  of  scientific  inquiry,  of  geographical  infor- 
mation, and,  above  all,  at  the  careless  manner  in 
which  every  attempt,  or  rather  want  of  attempt, 
was  slurred  over,  to  fulfil  the  instructions  of  Govem- 
ment.  Owing  to  this,  instead  of  being  able,  on  their 
return  to  England,  to  produce  any  results  worthy  of 
the  liberality  with  which  the  expedition  had  been 

*  Mr.  Barrow,  who  was  so  much  plciteeti  by  the  letter,  and 
tbe  little  treatise  which  acroinjtauitil  it,  that  he  at  once  snb- 
TTiittrd  to  lord  Meh  illc  his  opioion,  that  he  was  just  the  man 
fur  such  an  appointment. 
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fitted  out,  there  was  not  an  officer  in  either  ship  that 
did  not  express  mortification  and  disappointment. 

LiEUTENAivT  RoBBRTBOBT  was  an  active  and  in- 
telligent officer,  a  good  observer  and  surveyor ;  and 
Lieutenant  Uoppnbr,  son  of  the  artist,  an  excel- 
lent draughtsman.  One  of  the  midshipmen,  J.  C. 
Ross,  a  young  man  of  the  most  actiye  and  willing 
disposition,  has  subsequently  been  employed  in 
every  Arctic  expedition,  commanded  the  recent 
Antarctic  voyage  of  three  years,  and  is  now  Cap- 
tain Sir  James  Clarke  Ross,  married,  and  eiijoyiiig 
the  fruit  of  his  valuable  aud  highly  praiseworthy 
labours.   His  name  will  frequently  occur. 

Captatn  Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  well 
known  for  his  scientific  acquirements,  and  ibr  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical instruments^  being  desirous  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  putting  his  skill  into  practical  experi- 
ence, was  requested  to  join  the  expedition  as  a 
Yolanteer>  and«  like  the  rest,  had  but  too  much 
cause  to  be  disappointed  and  aggrieved.  An  ac- 
count of  his  subbequent  and  valuable  labours,  how- 
ever, will  hereafter  find  a  place  in  the  present 
narrative. 

It  would  have  been  more  agreeable,  in  the  outset 
of  the  present  volume,  to  have  passed  over  this 
first  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  notice  it  under  a  feeling 
of  disappointment,  which  the  perusal  of  it  so  un- 
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avoidably  and  so  provokingly  creates;  but  as  it 
coQBtitQtes  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  the  inte- 
resting publications  in  question,  it  could  not  ^vith 
propriety  have  been  omitted^  though  it  can  atibrd 
little  pleasure  to  pass  censure  where  there  is  every 
desire  to  praise:  in  matters  of  fact,  however,  like  the 
present,  the  truth  must  be  spoken ;  and  it  may  be 
proper  and  only  due  justice  to  state  at  once,  that  no 
blame  can  possibly  attach  to  any  individual  in  the 
two  ships,  for  ;iny  misstatements, negligence,  or  lack 
of  information  which  may  occur  in  the  original 
narrative ;  that  all  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to 
efiect  whatever  could  be  accomplished,  to  meet  the 
views  of  Goveniiiiciit,  as  tar  as  the  few  opportuni- 
ties given  to  them  would  allow.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  omissions  may  have 
happened  from  a  misconception  of  what  was  re- 
quired of  the  commander,  and  from  the  novelty  of 
the  service,  in  the  nature  and  peculiar  duties  of 
which  he  had  now,  obviously  for  the  first  time,  been 
engaged;  and  it  is  so  far  due  to  him  to  admit 
further,  that  the  appointment  was  not  of  his  own 
seeking,  but  was  voluntarily  offered  to  him  by  one 
who,  it  would  seem,  was  as  little  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  service  as  was  Mr.  Ross  himself. 

On  the  ISth  of  April  the  ships  left  the  river, 
arrived  at  Lerwick  on  the  30th,  and  on  the  1st  of 
June  were  somewiieie  on  the  eastern  side  of  Davis's 
Strait;  proceeded  slowly  between  the  ice  and  the 
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western  shore  of  Greenland,  passing  a  number  of 
whale  ships  busily  employed ;  and  on  the  1 7th  of 
June  got  into  Waygat  Strait^  in  which  were  forty* 
five  whalers  detained  by  the  ice.  This  strait  is 
formed  between  the  shore  of  Greenland  and  the 
island  of  Disco,  on  which  is  a  Danish  settiemenL 
In  this  neighbouriioody  among  the  points  of  land, 
the  shoals,  and  islands  that  abonnd,  the  ships  were 
so  hampered  with  ice,  that  it  was  not  until  the  3rd 
of  July  they  reached  the  Women's  Islands. 

Their  detention,  however,  did  not  lack  amuse- 
ment. The  halt-caste  sons  and  daughters  of  Danes 
and  Esquimaux  danced  Scotch  reels  on  the  deck  of 
the  Isabella  with  the  sailors ;  and  Ross  says, — 

Sockhouae's  mirth  and  joy  exceeded  all  bounds,  and 
with  good-humoured  offidousness  he  performed  the  office  of 
master  of  the  ceremomes.  An  fisquixnaux  master  of 
the  ceremonies  to  a  bsll  on  the  deck  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  in  the  seas  of  Greenlaod,  was  an  office  somewhat 
new,  but  Nash  himself  oonld  not  have  performed  his  ftmo- 
tions  in  a  numner  more  appropriate.  It  did  not  belong  even 
to  Nash  himself  to  combine  in  his  own  person,  like  Jack, 
the  discordant  qualifications  of  seaman,  interpreter,  draughU- 
raan,  ami  master  of  ceremonies  to  a  ball,  with  those  of  an 
active  fisher  of  seaU,  aud  a  hunter  of  white  bears." — pp. 
55-6. 

This  intelligent  and  aniicible  Esquimaux,  Jack 
Saccheous  (or  Backhouse),  afibrds  a  strong  example 
of  what  a  little  kindness  and  attention  will  effect  on 
human  beings,  even  in  the  lowest  scale  of  existence* 
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Of  the  history  of  this  young  man  there  will  be  oc- 
casion to  speak  hereafter. 

On  the  fitting  out  of  the  present  expedition, 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  finding  that  Saoeheoos  had  a 
wish  to  join  it,  made  his  desire  iLnown  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  he  was  accordingly  appointed  inter* 
prater,  in  which  capacity  he  proved  exceedingly 
useful,  in  the  very  liinitt^d  opportunity  thcituccarred 
of  holding  any  communication  with  his  native 
countrymen.  Among  the  mirthful  group  before  - 
mentioned,  Rosa  tells  us — 

**  A  daughter  of  the  Danish  resident,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  by  far  the  best  looking  of  the  erroup,  was 
the  object  of  Jack*s  partieuhir  attentions  ;  which  being  ob- 
served by  one  of  our  officf^rs.  lie  jinve  hini  a  lady's  shawl, 
ornamented  w  ith  spangles,  as  an  oliering  for  her  acceptance. 
He  presented  it  in  a  most  respectful  and  not  nngnicefal 
manner  to  the  damsel,  who  bashfully  took  a  pewter  ring  from 
her  finger  and  presented  it  to  him  in  retain ;  rewarding  him 
at  the  same  time  with  an  eloquent  smile,  which  oould  leave 
no  poduble  doubt  on  our  Esquimaux's  mind  that  he  had 
made  an  impreeBiou  on  her  heart" — p.  56. 

After  some  delay  the  \vind  changed  and  the  ice 

began  to  separate,  leaving  an  opening  along  the 

coast ;  but  Jack,  who  had  gone  on  shore  with  his 

countrymen,  had  not  returned.   A  boat  was  there- 

fore  sent  to  bring  him  off ;  but  the  poor  fellow  was 

found  in  one  of  the  huts  with  his  collar-bone  broken, 

having,  under  the  idea,  as  expressed  by  himself,  of 

"  plenty  powder  aplenty  kill"  overloaded  his  1:1111,  and 

the  violence  of  the  lecoil  had  caused  the  accident. 
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In  proceeding  northerly  the  expedition  came  up 
with  several  groups  of  whalers  that  had  passed 
through  the  floes  of  ice,  in  one  of  which  it  was 
also  shortly  after  beset,  in  latitude  75°  35',  "  the 
Dexterity  whaler  now  alone  continuing  in  sight." 
Yet,  in  the  same  page,  Ross  says,  **  We  are 
now  arrived  at  a  point  hetween  which  and  Cape 
Dudley  Digges,  land  had  not  been  seen  by  ibrmer 
navigators;'*  as  if  whale-fishers  were  excluded 
from  the  class  of  navigators.  He  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  "between  latitude  75°  I  J'  and  76°  the 
shore  formed  a  capacious  bay,  in  the  midst  of  wliich 
rose  a  remarkable  spiral  rock ;  this  I  named  Mel- 
ville's Monument,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
late  V  iscount,  from  whom  I  received  my  first  com- 
mission. To  the  bay  itself  I  gave  the  name  of 
Melville's  Bay,  from  respect  to  the  present  First 
Lord  ui'  the  Admiralty.  It  is  situated  between 
75°  12'  and  76°,  and  abounds  with  whales,  many  of 
which  were  taken  by  the  ships  that  were  persevering 
enough  to  follow  as." 

And  no  doubt  numbers  of  wlialcrs,  for  ages  be- 
fore this,  had  persevered  in  their  search  of  whales 
far  beyond  the  latitude  of  76^ ;  but  the  expedition 
being  one  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  something 
new,  it  would  seem,  was  to  be  struck  out  at  this 
early  period,  while  on  the  Greenland  side  of  Baffin's 
Bay: — a  coast  which  could  afford  nothing  connected 
with  the  Polar  Sea  or  with  the  north-west  passage. 
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In  point  of  fact,  Ross,  on  the  outset  of  the  voyage, 
even  in  the  title-page,  misstates  (he  could  not  mis- 
take) the  object  of  bis  instructions.  He  says,  the 
\oyag{'  was  made  "  for  the  piu  })o&e  of  exploring 
Baiiin's  bay,"  Now  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
Instructions  about  exploring  Baffin's  Bay ;  be  was 
to  stand  well  to  the  northward  before  crossing  over 
to  the  westward,  but  not  to  stop  on  either  coast : 

the  first  and  most  important  object  of  this  voyage 
is  to  be  the  discovery  of  a  passage  through  DavU'g 
Straila,  along  the  northern  coast  of  America/*  On 
the  western  coast  there  could  be  no  passage  into  the 
Polar  Sea,  nor  towards  the  coast  of  America. 

Opportunely,  however,  an  event  occurred  which 
afforded  him  an  occasion,  if  not  an  excuse,  for 
delay.  On  the  1 0th  of  August  eight  sledges,  drawn 
by  native  Esquimaux,  were  observed  advancing 
towards  the  place  >vlieiu  the  ships  were  at  anchor, 
and  Saccheous  was  dispatched  with  a  white  Hag 
and  some  presents  to  hold  a  parley  with  them,  they 
being  placed  at  one  side  of  a  canal  or  chasm  in  tlie 
ice,  and  he  on  tlie  other  side.  After  loud  shouts, 
words,  and  gestures,  Saccheous  soon  perceived  that 
their  language  was  the  same  as  his,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent dialect ;  and,  holding  up  his  presents,  he  called 
out,  **  Come  on  ;**  but  the  reply  was,  "  No,  no ;  go 
away  and  one  of  them  approaching  the  edge  of 
the  canal  repeated,  Go  away ;  I  can  kill  you," 
holding  up  a  knife :  Saccheous  threw  over  an 
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English  knife,  saying,  "Take  that."   This  diey 

picked  up,  shouted,  and  pulled  their  nones.  Sac- 
cheous,  in  returny  called  out  Heigh- I  pulimg 
hU  noi0  with  the  same  gesture. 

This  pulling  of  noses,  which  is  represented  to  be 
their  mode  of  a  friendly  salutation*  is  a  trite  matter 
of  little  moment*  and  would  not  be  mentioned  here 
but  for  the  singular  circumstance,  which  has  been 
told  by  several  of  tlie  officers,  and  iu  print,  that  they 
never  saw  nor  heard  of  it  till  it  was  mentioned  by 
Commander  Ross,  for  the  first  time»  at  Shetland,  on 
their  return  home.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such 
a  foolish  ceremony,  if  Irequeutly  and  solemnly  re- 
peated, could  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  offi- 
cers except  that  of  the  commander;  yet  there  must 
be  something  in  it,  for  Back,  in  his  Arctic  journey, 
mentions  rubbing  of  nwtes  as  an  Esquimaux  salu- 
tation. 

The  following  is  somewhat  curious,  considering 
the  number  and  frequency  of  wiialers  visiting  this 
part  of  tlie  coast,  where  no  doubt  much  intercourse 
must  have  taken  place  between  them  and  the  inno- 
cent natives:  Ross  says,  they  soon  Incaiiu]  more 
familiar ;  and,  pointing  to  the  ships,  eagerly  asked. 

What  great  creatures  these  were  ?  Do  they  come 
from  the  sun  or  the  moon  ?  do  they  give  us  light 
by  night  or  by  day?"   repeating  the  question, 

What  were  they  2"  to  which  Saccheous  replied* 

They  were  houses  made  of  wood."   They  re* 
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sponded  "  No :  they  are  alive;  we  have  seeu  them 
move  their  wings.'*  More  euUgbtened  than  these 
Arctic  HighJaaders  (for  so  Boss  caUs  them)  did 
the  messengers  of  Montezuma,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ships  of  Cortez,  ia  like  manner  eagerly  inquire — 

What  divine  nunstcrf,  O  y«  gftda^  aro  them, 

That  float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  sms  I 

Cone  they  aUve  or  dead  upon  the  shore  ?"  Ac* 

Saccheous,  it  seems,  succeeded  at  last,  "  by  many 
arguments,  to  persuade  them  that  he  was  flesh  and 
blood;*'  and  the  most  courageous  "yentured  to 
touch  his  hand,  then  pulling  himself  by  the  nose, 
set  up  a  shout,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Sac- 
cheoQS  and  three  others."  But  enough  of  this — 
which  runs  through  eighteen  or  twenty  pages,  fol- 
lowed by  a  whole  chaittir  of  twenty  more,  which, 
considered  under  ail  circumstances,  would  be  amus- 
ing enough,  did  it  not  prepare  the  reader  for  suspi- 
cion as  to  its  accuracy,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
statements  subsequently  recorded  in  the  book.  The 
titles  of  this  extraordinary  chapter  are : — The 
Siiuaiwn  of  the  Arctic  Highlands — Nature  of  the 
Country — Produce  of  the  Country — Language  of 
the  Arctic  Highlanders — Origin  of  the  Arctic 
Highlandef-^Dreee — Deeeriptum^Subject  of  Be^ 
iigian — Mode  of  Living,  and  Cuetome^Hahits  and 
Customif"    Ross,  indeed,  suspects  that  this  account 

may  appear  in  some  points  to  be  defective  he 

*  ]>ryden*8  Emperor  of  Mexico. 
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may  safely  satisfy  himself  that  it  will  not  only 

appear^  in  some  points,  to  be  defective^  but  will  be 
so  pronounced  in  all ;  in  point  of  fact»  he  never  set 
his  foot  on  shore,  and  could  not  by  any  possibility 
have  kDown  anything  of  the  stuff  he  has  set  down, 
which  is  of  that  kind  of  manufacture  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  Most  readers  will  agree 
with  the  writer  in  a  popular  Journal,  who  calls  ft 
**a  bill  ui  lure  like  that  of  the  landlord  in  the  play 
— all  tlie  good  things  are  stuffed  into  the  bill> 
while  nothing  is  found  in  the  larder.'* 

Ross  may  certainly  plead  examples  without  num- 
ber, in  the  books  of  modern  travellers,  wherein  ima- 
gination has  very  materially  assisted  in  supplying 
the  details;  but  something  approaching  to ^ae^is 
expected  in  a  voyage  like  the  present,  as  any  de- 
viation, even  iu  a  trifling  subject,  is  apt  to  throw 
a  doubt  on  those  of  greater  moment.  No  doubt, 
however,  can  be  entertained  of'  the  discovery  of  a 
physical  object  (not  new,  however)  found  on  the 
cliffs  of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Baffin  s  Bay,  not 
iar  from  Cape  Dudley  Digges.  We  now  disco- 
vered/' savs  Ross,  that  the  snow  uu  tiic  iace  of 
the  clifis  presented  an  appearance  both  novel  and 
interesting,  being  apparently  stained  or  covered  by 
some  substance  which  gave  it  a  deep  crimson  colour. 
This  snow/*  he  adds,  **  was  penetrated  even  down  to 
the  rock,  in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  by  the  colouring  matter.''   Mr.  Fisher  says, 
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"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  colouring  mattery 
1be  it  what  it  may,  does  not  penetrate  more  than  an 

iuch  or  two  beneath  the  surface  of  the  suovv." 

Maoy  conjectures  of  course  were  aiioat  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  so  unusual  an  appearance,  but 
Ross  says  it  was  at  once  determined  it  could  not 
be  the  dung  of  birds;**  rather  a  hasty  conclusion, 
for  Mr.  fironde  the  chymist»  to  whom  it  was  first 
submitted  on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  for  the 
pur^Obtj  ot"  being  analysed,  liaving  detected  uric 
acid,  pronounced  it  at  ouce  to  be  the  excrement  of 
birds.  It  was  the  •  general  opinion  of  the  o£Seers, 
who  examined  it  with  the  microscope,  that  it  must 
be  vegetable;  and  in  tliis  opinion  Dr.  Wollaston 
concurred,  after  a  minute  examination  both  by  the 
microscope  and  chemical  tests — ^yet  he  even  had 
his  doubts.  Mr.  Brouu,  the  celebrated  botanist, 
conjectured  it  might  be  derived  from  some  of  the 
algae,  confervss,  or  tremellss  ( TremeUa  eruenid) : 
the  more  probable  as  the  roots  of  the  moss,  (a  spe- 
cies of  Polytricum)  common  on  these  chffs,  are 
deep  scarlet — deep»  indeed,  must  they  be  to  sane* 
tion  the  outrageously  exaggerated  print  of  these 
crimson  cliffs,  as  coloured  in  the  voluine.  There  is 
nothing  new,  however,  in  the  discovery  of  red 
snow.  PHny  and  other  writers  of  his  time  men- 
tion it;  Saussure  found  it  in  various  parts  of  the 
Alps;  Martin  found  it  in  Spitzbergen,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  alpme  regions. 
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A  little  farther  on,  the  ships  were  visited  by  three 
olher  Esquimaux,  iirom  whom  information  was  re- 
ceived that  the  iron  part  of  their  knives  was  found 
on  a  mountain  in  great  masses,  and  tliat  it  was  a 
part  of  the  mouutaixi ;  that  in  other  places  it  was 
found  in  solid  pieces  on  the  surface^  and  that  they 
cut  it  off  with  hard  stone.  Ross,  however,  could 
not  succeed  iu  obtaining  any  of  the  masses;  but  a 
small  piece,  being  examined  in  England,  was  found 
to  contain  the  usnal  proportion  of  nickel  met  with 
in  meteoric  stones. 

Having  now  passed  Cape  Dudley  Uigges,  which 
Ross  found  to  be  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  situation  in  which  Baffin  has  laid  it  down, 
Wolstenholme  Island  came  in  sight  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and,  as  we  were  steering  for  it  with  a  fine 
breeze,  and  the  sea  almost  clear  of  ice,  we  gave  up 
all  idea  uf  communicating  with  the  Kinfr  of  the 
Arctic  Highlafider^t  i  the  hopes  of  attaining  the 
grand  object  of  the  enterprise  were  now  raised  to 
such  a  height  as  to  make  that,  which  was  consi* 
dered  so  desirable  but  a  few  hours  before,  an  object 
of  no  moment  whatever."  It  was,  indeed,  quite 
time  to  think  of  the  "  grand  object,''  and  leave  be- 
hind that  "  so  desirable  one," — the  king  of  a  miser- 
able tribe  of  Esquimaux,  the  year  having  advanced 
to  the  Idth  of  August,  and  the  "  enterprise  "  being 
no  further  advanced  than  to  the  western  coast  of 
Greenland,  ou  which  coast  by  no  possibility  could 
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a  passage  be  found.  Something  more,  however, 
than  the  scanty  geography,  which  Baffin  alone  has 
affofded  us,  would,  no  donht,  have  been  desirable 

even  on  this  coast  of  Greealaud. 

He  tells  us  that  Wolstenholme  Sound  was  com- 
pletely blocked  np  with  ice ;  but  if  any  iaith  is  due 
to  his  own  chart,  he  must  have  passed  it  at  the 
distance  of  forty  miles  at  least.  This  sound,"  he 
says,  seemed  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  in 
depth  ;'*  and  if  so,  by  his  own  account  he  must 
have  seen  the  bottom  of  it,  though  that  was  a  point 
distant  from  the  ship  at  least  a  hundred  miles: 
but  he  had  previously  prepared  his  readers  for  a 
long  sight,  having  assured  them  that,  in  these  Arctic 
regions,  they  were  often  able  to  see  land  at  an  im- 
mense distance ;  and,  further,  that  we  have  certain 
proof  that  the  power  of  vision  was  extended  beyond 
one  liuudred  and  fifty  miles!** — (p.  143.)  Thus 
he  says,  *'  We  found  the  entrances  to  this  inlet" 
(Wolstenholme,  when  forty  miles  off)  "and  the 
general  form  and  appearance  of  the  land  to  agree 
extremely  well  with  the  description  given  of  it  by 
Baffip /*  Meagre  enough,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  that  of  Baffin,  yet  it  would  require  a  very 
great  stretch  of  confidence  to  believe,  that  any  part 
of  Baffin's  brief  description  could  be  seen  at  forty 
miles  distance.  The  old  navigator  merely  says,  it 
is  **a  fair  sound,  having  an  island  in  the  midst, 
making  two  entrances,  having  many  iuiets  or  smaller 
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sounds  vviiljiii  it,  and  is  a  fit  place  for  Uie  killing 
of  whales." 

Two  hours  after  passing  Wolstenholme,  they 

came  opposite  W  hale  Soiiiid,  and  passed  it  at  a 
greater  distance  than  the  former;  but  they  could 
not  approach  it  in  a  direct  line  on  account  of  the 
ice.    The  same  evening  it  is  stated  that,  near 
Carey's  Islands,  "  the  sea  was  clearer  of  floes  and 
loose  ice  than  we  had  ever  seen  it."   They  had 
advanced  ahout  midnight  of  the  I9th  to  the  northern 
comer  of  liafiiu's  l^ay,  where  Sir  Thomas  Smith's 
Sound  opens  out,  and  which  Koss  says    was  dis- 
tinctly seen,**  and  he  named  the  two  capes  forming 
its  entrance  after  the  two  ships,  Isabella  and  Alex- 
ander.   "  I  considered,"  says  Ross,  "  the  bottom  of 
this  sound  to  be  about  eighteen  leagues  distant,  but 
its  entrance  was  completely  blocked  u[)  by  ice." 
He  forgets  that,  by  his  own  showing,  he  was  never 
nearer  than  sixty  English  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  it.  An  able  and  honest  testimony,  on  this  point,  is 
contained  in  a  small  tract  published  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  assistant-surgeon  of  the  Alexander,  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  officer,  who  says  that,  being  much 
interested  in  ascertaining  whether  Greenlan<!  and 
the  west  land  joined,  he  ko]>t  the  deck  all  day;  and 
though  the  weather  was  remarkably  clear  and  fine 
till  midnight,  he  could  not  see  any  such  junction. 
**  It  is  probable,"  he  adds,  **  that  the  chasm  or  open 
space  to  the  iiortiiward,  where  not  any  land  could 
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be  traced  by  me,  might  be  that  which  Baffiii  calls 
Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  and  whicli  he  de- 
scribes as  the  deepest  and  largest  sound  in  ail  this 
bay ;  and  it  is  not  likely,**  says  Fisher,  that  we 
should  have  seen  the  bottom  of  it  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, as  we  estimate  that  we  are  twenty  leagues  from 
the  northern  extreme  of  the  west  land  yisible." 

As  this  sound  is  stated  by  Baffin  to  be  the  largest 
of  all  the  sounds  he  discovered,  and  considering  its 
position  and  its  magnitude,  it  appears  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  it  is  a  wide  strait  dividing  Green- 
la  lul  from  America,  or  the  West  Land  as  Mr.  Fisher 
calls  it,  thus  verifying  the  dictum  given  by  Bur- 
leigh more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Among  the 
papers  of  this  extraordinary  man  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  one  on  the  subject  of  a  north-west 
passage  to  Cathaia,  in  his  lordship'  s  own  hand-wnt* 
ing,  which  begins  thus : — "  Considering  Groyne- 
lande  is  well  known  to  be  an  islande,  and  that  it  is 
not  conjoyned  to  America  in  any  part;  and  that 
there  is  no  cause  of  doubte  but  that  upon  the  north 
of  Baccalaos  the  seas  are  open/*  kjc,* 

But  Baffin's  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Smithes 
Sound,  brief  as  it  is^  ought  to  have  induced  Ross  to 
look  into  it ;  more  especially  as  he  voluntarily  an- 
nounces the  expedition  to  be  "  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  Baffin's  Bay."  Baffin  only  says,  **  It 
runneth  to  the  north  of  76^  and  is  admirable  in  one 

*  Lansiiowue  Coneclioii. 
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respect,  because  in  it  is  the  greatest  Tariation  in  the 
compasse  of  any  part  of  the  known  world ;  for  by 
divers  good  observations  I  found  it  to  be  above  five 
points  or  fifty-six  degrees  varied  to  the  westward." 
But  the  stroiigL'ot  reason  that  should  liave  operated 
on  Ross's  mind  was  the  possibility  of  this  souud 
being  a  wide  strait,  opening  directly  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  and  affording  the  shortest  passage  through  it 
to  Behring's  Strait — a  discovery  that  would  have 
immortalized  him.  He  was  at  full  liberty  to  use 
his  discretion.  Speaking  of  Davis's  Strait^  his  in- 
structions buy — 

In  the  preaent  state  of  onoertainty  with  regard  to  the 
movemeDts  of  the  ice,  and  with  the  veiy  imperfect  know- 
ledge we  have  of  this  strait,  and  itOl  more  so  of  the  sea  be- 
yond it,  no  specific  instructions  can  be  g^ven  for  your 
guidance :  the  tune  and  manner  of  proceeding  to  fulfil  the 
ulterior  object  of  your  destination,  in  places  where  impedi- 
ments may  occur,  must  be  left  entirely  to  your  discretion, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  we  rely  on  your  zeal  and  skill 
in  your  profession  for  the  accoiopliijhuipnt,  far  as  it 
cao  be  accomplished,  of  the  sendee  on  which  you  are  em- 
ployed." * 

On  rounding  the  northern  and  turning  down  the 
western  coast,  after  passing  the  entrance  of  Sir 
Thoinas  Smith's  Sound,  Mr.  Fisher  asserts,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  log  of  the  Alexander  to  prove  it,  that 
"no  land  was  seen  to  the  northward  in  that  direc- 
tion." One  of  the  officers  declares,  that  he  saw  the 

*  Admifalty  ImtnictiQiis. 
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sua  at  niiduight  tlirougli  the  opening  of  the  sound  in 
question,  just  skimming  above  the  horizon.  These 
are  powerful  grounds  for  believing  that  Burleigh 
did  not  make  the  assertion  at  random,  "  that  Green- 
land was  well  known  to  be  an  island." 

Of  the  remaining  sound  of  Baffin^  which  he 
names  Alderman  Jones's  Sound,  all  we  learn  from 
Ross  is,  that  "  it  answered  to  the  description  of  Aider- 
man  Jones's  Sound,  given  by  Baffin,  who  discovered 
it."  **We  were  near  the  entrance  of  Jones's 
Sound,"  says  Captain  Sabine,  "  but  not  so  near  as 
Baffin,  who  sent  his  boat  on  shore."  So  might 
Commander  Ross  have  done,  who  remained  there 
from  the  21st  to  thedSrd,  when  towards  evening," 
he  says,  **  we  successively  made  out  the  nortli  and 
south  points  of  the  land  across  the  boitom  of  this  bay 
or  inlet ;  at  midnight  a  ridge  of  very  high  mountains 
was  seen  to  extend  nearly  across  tlie  bottom  of  it, 
and  joining  another  from  the  south ;  on  the  24th 
we  had  a  still  better  view  of  the  land  about  Jones's 
Sound :"  but  still  no  boat  was  sent  on  shore  on  any 
of  these  four  days. 

It  has  been  thought  right  to  notice  the  total. 
'  want  of  any  information,  in  addition  to  that  obtained 
by  Baffin,  respecting  his  discovery  of  these  several 
sounds,  as  he  has  called  them  and  the  more  so 
afber  reading  the  following  extraordinary  paragraph 
in  Commander  Ross's  Introduction,  which  can  only 

*  Probably  from  their  atfoniiiig  aouudingi}  far  ships  to  anchor  iu. 
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have  been  penned  from  waut  oi  knowledge  of  the 
subject: — "  In  re-discovering  Baffin's  Bay,  1  have 
derived  great  additional  pleasure  from  the  reflection 
that  I  have  placed  in  a  ftdr  light  before  the  pubhc 
the  merits  of  a  worthy  and  able  navigator,  whose 
fate,  like  that  of  many  others,  it  has  not  only  been 
to  have  lost,  by  a  combination  of  untoward  circum- 
stances, the  opportunity  of  acquiring  during  his 
lifetime  the  fame  he  deserved ;  but  could  he  have 
lived  to  this  period,  to  have  seen  his  discoveries 
expunged  from  the  records  of  geography,  and  the 
bay,  with  which  his  name  is  so  fairly  associated, 
treated  as  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.** 

Every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  voyages  of 
discovery  knows  that  Baffin  was  not  only  a  skilful 
navigator,  but  so  well  versed  in  nautical  astronomy 
as  to  be  able  to  deduce  the  longitude  from  lunar 
observations.  Whether,  as  pilot  only  to  Robert 
Bylot,  this  last  voyage  was  not  exactly  to  his  mind, 
and  was  therefore  more  vaguely  and  unsatisfiEictorily 
recorded  than  any  of  his  others,  his  account  of 
it  is  undoubtedly  unlike  the  preceding  narratives 
of  his  voyages.  Baffin  is  so  much  aware  of  this 
that,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  John  Wolstenholme,  he 
observes, "  Some  may  object  and  aske  why  we  sought 
that  coast  no  better?"  to  which  he  alleores  in 
answer,  the  badness  of  the  weather,  the  loss  of 
anchors,  the  weakness  of  the  crew,  and  the  ad- 
vanced season  of  the  year.    But  as  to  the  expung- 
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•  ing  his  discoveries  from  the  records  of  geography, 
the  groundless  assertion  is  itself  no  more  than  a 
phantom  of  the  imagination."  Parchas  excuses 
himself  for  not  publishing  his  chart  and  tables  on 
account  of  the  expense;  but  exjtun^ing  his  dis- 
coveries, is  a  discuvery  of  Commander  Ross,  and 
there  let  it  remain.* 

Hitherto  Ross  had  carefully  avoided  approaching 
any  of  these  sounds  witliiu  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles, 
and  consequently  could  not,  or  did  not,  send  a  boat 
to  look  into  any  of  them,  and  yet  he  boasts  of 
exploring  and  having  re-discovered  Baffin's  Bay. 
However,  in  proceeding  down  the  western  coast, 
and  the  weather  being  foggy,  he  found  himself 
unawares  nearer  to  the  shore  than  was  supposed,  and 
periiaps  wished;  in  fact  lie  was  just  at  the  mouth 
of  the  only  remaining,  and  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable,  as  well  as,  from  its  position,  the 
most  important,  sound  or  opening  of  any  that  had 
been  seen  on  either  coast — this  was  what  Baffin  has 
called  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound.  There  was 
faere^  at  least,  no  ice  to  choke  it  up ;  none  in  the 
vicinity  of  it ;  the  soundings,  without  it,  are  marked 
1000  iathoms,  within  it,  660  to  674  fathoms;  no 
appearance  of  any  bottom  was  here  pretended  to  have 
been  seen,  and  altogether  it  was  utterly  impossible 

*  Fflkiogtoii  iiad  the  imperdiienoe  to  oaJl  Biffin  an  impoetor, 
but  sU  that  was  ever  known  and  puUiahed,  af  Baffin's  diacoveries, 
have  been  preMrved* 
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on  any  pretence  to  avoid  entering  it ;  and  the  ships 

therefore  stood  in. 

As  this  sound  or  bay  has  afforded  the  means  of 
pretty  well  settling  Commander  Ross's  reputation 

as  a  discovcrLT  or  explorer,  it  is  fair  to  give  iiim 
the  full  benefit  of  his  own  account  of  it : — 

**  During  this  day  (dOth  of  August)  much  interest  was 
excited  on  board  by  the  appearance  of  this  strait ;  the  gene- 
ral opimon,  however,  was  tibat  it  was  only  an  inlet  Captain 
Sabine,  who  produced  Baffin's  account,  was  of  opinion  that 

we  were  oil  Lancaster  Sound,  and  that  there  were  no  ho])erf 
of  a  passage  until  we  should  anivc  at  Cumherhind  Strait; 
to  use  his  own  words,  there  wa^  '  no  indication  of  a  passage,* 
*  no  appearance  of  a  cui  rent,*  *  no  driftwood,'  and  *no  swell 
from  the  north-west'  " — p.  171. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that  Baffin 

never  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  iiuil  it  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  never  gave  any  account  of  it. 
The  rest  mnst  be  altogether,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise than,  a  misstatement*  Captain  Sabine  might 
observe,  merely  as  a  fact,  that  no  current  or  drift- 
wood appeared,  which  Ross  by  a  strange  mistake 
fended  he  was  ordered  to  search  for,  and  constantly 
kept  talking  about ;  but  those  who  know  Captain 
Sabine,  and  are  acquainted  with  his  great  talents, 
his  love  for  science,  and  his  zeal  in  putsnit  of  it» 
will  be  slow  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind  to  have 
proceeded  from  hini.  But  even  were  it  possible 
he  should  have  given  utterance  to  an  opinion,  for 
which  he  had  no  grounds,  as  no  human  being 
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of  amy  country,  ancient  or  modern,  is  known  ever 
to  have  entered  this  sound,  is  it  not  surprising 
ibat  an  officer  of  the  nayy,  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  of  discovery,  should 
quote,  as  it  w  ere,  in  his  own  justilication,  and  be 
guided  by,  the  opinion  of  an  artilleTy  officer,  who 
perhaps  was  at  sea  for  the  first  time?  What,  in 
fact,  could  Captain  Sabine  then  kiiow  of  either 
Lancaster  bound  or  Cumberland  Strait,  except,  as 
to  the  latter,  that  it  was  well  known  to  lead  only  to 
a  parcel  of  islands,  and  that  Fox*8  Channel,  South- 
ampton Island,  the  Welcome, — all  must  be  passed 
before  the  coast  of  America  could  be  approached  by 
that  route?  A  brief  account  of  the  expedition,  by 
an  officer  engaged  in  it,  was  published  in  a  monthly 
journal,  and  is  pronounced  by  Captain  Sabine  to  be 
a  well-written  and,  which  is  more  important,  a 
faithful  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedi- 
tion in  this  account,  so  praised,  it  is  stated,  among 
other  matters  relating  to  Lancaster  Sound,  that 
•*  every  officer  and  man,  on-  the  instant  as  it  were, 
made  up  his  mind  that  this  must  be  tJie  north-west 
passager  And  it  is  added,  i  firmly  believe  that 
every  creature  on  board  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
writing  an  overland  dispatch  to  his  friends,  eiiher 
from  the  eastern  or  western  shores  of  the  Pacific.** 
But  to  return  to  Commander  Ross's  narrative : — 

"  Soon  after  midnight  the  wind  hegan  to  shift ;  I  therefore 
made  all  sail,  and  left  the  Alexander  considerably  aatcru. 
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At  a  little  before  four  o'clock  a.m.  the  land  was  seen  ^  the 

bottom  of  the  iulct  by  the  officers  of  the  watch.;  but  before 
I  got  upon  deck,  a  space  of  about  seven  degrees  of  the 
compass  was  obscured  by  the  fog.  Tlie  laud  wliich  I  then 
saw  waj5  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  extenduig  directly 
across  the  bottom  of  the  inlet  Although  n  passage  in  this 
direction  appeared  hopeless,  I  was  determined  completely  to 
explore  it,  as  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  tlicrefore  con- 
tinued all  aail.  I  sounded,  and  ixmni  wl  hundred  and 
seventy-four  fathoms.  There  was,  however,  no  cuirent 
Although  all  hopes  were  given  up,  even  by  the  most  san* 
guine^  that  a  passage  existed,  and  the  weather  continued 
thick,  I  deteimined  to  stand  higher  up,  and  put  into  any 
harbour  I  mig^t  discover,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
magnetical  observations.  .  .  .  About  one,  the  Alezan* 
der  being  nearly  out  of  si|^t  to  the  eastward,  we  hoTe-to 
for  half  an  hour  to  let  her  come  up  a  littie ;  and  at  half- 
past  one,  she  being  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  us,  we 
again  made  sail.  I  intended  to  have  sounded  during  this 
intcrv.il,  hut  I  found  the  south-east  sw^ell  had  so  much  in- 
crea  oil,  and  the  drift  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impractic- 
able."-—pp.  172-174. 

In  Lieutenant  Parry's  private  journal  it  is  said« 
^  The  swell  comes  from  the  north-west,  compass^ 
(that  is,  south-south- west  true,)  and  continues  just 
as  it  does  in  the  ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  remark 
this  ciTCumstance  without  feeling  a  hope  that  it 
may  be  caused  hy  this  inlet  heing  a  passage  into  a 
sea  to  the  westward  ot  it.'  A  ha]>pv  and  rational 
hope  that,  within  twelve  months^  Parry  had  the 
good  fortune  to  realise.  Bat  to  continue  ftirther 
extracts  from  Ross  on  this  part  of  the  voyage: — 
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At  half^pest  two  (3Ut  August),  when  I  went  off  deck  to 
dmner,  there  irere  tome  hopes  of  its  dearing,  and  I  left 
ordefs  to  be  called  od  tiie  appearanoe  of  land  or  ice  a-head. 
At  three  ihe  officer  of  the  watch,  who  waa  relieyed  to  his 
dinner  by  Mr.  Lewis^  reported,  on  his  coming  mto  the 
cabin,  that  there  was  some  appearance  of  its  cleariDg  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hay  ;  I  immediately  therefore  went  on  deck, 
and  soon  after  it  completely  cleared  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  I  distinctly  saw  the  laud,  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
forming  a  connected  chain  of  mountains  with  those  wliich 

extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides  At  this 

moment  I  also  saw  a  contiimity  of  ice,  at  the  distance  of 
seren  miles,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other, 
between  the  nearest  cape  to  the  north,  which  I  named  after 
Sir  George  Warrender,  and  that  to  the  south,  which  was 
named  after  Visoonnt  Castlereagh.  I'he  mountains  which 
occupied  the  centre,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  were 
named  Crokei^s  Mountaina,  after  the  Secretaiy  to  the 
Adnuralty,  He  soutli-west  comer,  which  fi>rmed  a  spa- 
dons  bay,  completely  occupied  by  ice,  was  named  Barrow's 
Bay,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cape  Castlereagh, 
and  on  the  nofth  by  Cape  Bosamond,  which  is  a  head-land 
that  projects  eastward  from  the  high  land  in  the  centre. 
The  north  comer,  which  was  the  last  I  had  made  out,  was 
a  deep  inlet ;  and  as  it  answered  exactly  to  the  latitude 
given  by  Balhu  of  L;in<vuster  Sound,  I  liave  no  duuht  that  it 
was  the  same,  and  consider  it  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  accuracy  of  that  able  navigator." — ^pp.  174,  175. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
accuracy  in  Baffin,  which  can  be  explained  only 
bysnppoeing  him  to  have  been  gifted  by  Arctic 

vision  of  one  liiiudred  and  fifty  miles,  without 
which  he  never  could  have  got  sight  of  Ross's 
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North  Corner  from  the  sea — for  he  never  came 
near  even  the  entrance  of  Laucaster  Sound,  "  there 
being,"  says  this  old  and  able  navigator^  a  ledge  of 
ice  between  the  shore  and  us."  All  this  is  deplorable 
enough,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  not  worth  the 
while  to  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  the  narrative, 
or  to  notice  the  accurate  Tiew  of  Baffin's  Bay," 
and  "  the  special  chart  ul"  the  land,'* — tlio  putting 
about  the  ship,  assisted  by  a  whale-fisher,  the  only 
officer  on  deck— the  sole  spectators  of  Croker*s  Moan- 
tains  and  the  vast  barrier  of  ice,  seen  only  by  Mr. 
Lewis  and  James  iiaig,  the  leading-man,  while  all 
the  other  officers  were  enjoying  their  dinner,  and  ig- 
norant of  what  was  going  on, — which  is  not  the  usual 
custom  in  a  man-of-war  when  the  ship  is  going  about. 

Too  glad  to  get  out  of  Lancaster  Sound,  It 
became  advisable,"  says  Ross,  "  to  stand*  out  of 
this  dangerous  inlet,  in  which  we  were  embayed, 
being  within  it  above  eighty  milesr  Captain 
Parry  and  Captain  Sabine  both  say  Mrt^  miles. 
Since  the  period  of  this  dangerous  inlet  being 
navigated  by  Parry,  not  less  than  four  times,  it 
has  been  visited  annually  by  whalers,  without 
danger,  and  without  molestation  by  the  ice.  Nay, 
Ross  himself  had  the  courage — can  it  be  called 
"moral  courage?" — to  revisit,  some  years  after\vards, 
this  horrible  spot  in  a  miserable  kind  of  ship,  fitted 
out  at  the  expense  of  a  private  individual  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  which  ship,  however,  he  left  frozen 
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up  at  the  bottom  of  Regent's  Inlet ;  and,  with  great 
fatigue  and  dillicuity,  succeeded  in  getting  back  to 
Lancaster  Sounds  and  had  the  good  luck  to  be  picked 
up,  in  this  *^ dangerous  inlet"  by  a  whaler — the 
very  ideatical  Isabella  which  he  once  commanded. 

The  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  he  hastened 
out  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  and  ran  past  the 
Alexander,  without  the  least  communication  with 
Lieutenant  Parry,  seems  to  have  drawn  from  him  a 
strange  sort  of  something  that  he  probably  con- 
ceived to  be  a  justification  of  his  proceedings : — 

As  I  have  given  a  particular  cbartof  the  bay  or  inlet 
which  was  explored  between  the  29th  of  August  and  the 
Ist  of  September,  by  the  expedition  under  my  command, 
and  as  there  will  be  found  on  the  preceding  pages  copks  of 
the  meteorological  logs  of  the  two  ships,  which  were  rap* 
plied  and  corr$cted  by  the  Hydrograj)her  of  the  Admiralty, 
from  the  official  document.s  which  were  lodged  in  his  office, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  it  must  he  unnecess«iry  for  me 
to  recapitulate  tlie  facts  which  I  have  already  stated,  ai>,  by 
referring  to  thcBe  nTithenticated  documents,  they  will  be 
seen  hy  inspection.  JBut  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  ]inlnt  out 
the  parts  in  my  official  Instructions,  which  are  printed  in 
the  beginning  of  this  work,  wherein  I  am  directed  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  currents,  and  to  be  guided  by 
them ;  and  also  to  the  part  wliich  recommends  me  to  look 
ibr  the  north-east  point  of  America,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
north-west  paasage,  about  the  seventy-eeoond  degree  of  lati- 
tude. As  it  was  fully  pmred  that  no  current  existed  in 
tins  inkty  which  we  had  just  explored,  or  to  the  northward 
of  it,  it  naturally  fidlowed  that  I  ihonld  have  supposed 
myself  still  to  the  northward  of  the  cmrent,  which  had  been 
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80  ooofidently  asserted  to  exist ;  and  that,  tfaerefore,  this 
inlet  was  not  tlie  place  to  peraeTere  in  forcing  a  passage, 
but  that  there  was  reason  to  expect  it  would  be  found  fiir- 

ther  south.  My  orders,  *  to  stand  well  to  the  north,*  had 
already  been  fully  obeyed,  ;iuii  no  current  had  been  found; 
and  if  'a  cuimit  of  some  foiee*  did  exist,  as  from  the  *be8t 
autlioritii  s  '  y\  r  had  reason  to  bilieve  was  the  fact,  it  could 
be  nowliere  but  to  the  southward  of  this  latitude.  As,  in 
my  Instructions,  I  am  also  directed  *  to  leave  the  ice  about 
the  15th  or  20th  of  September,  or  at  latest  the  1st  of 
October,*  I  had  only  one  month  left  for  my  operations,  in 
which  month  the  nights  are  long,  and,  according  to  a  faur 
calculation,  not  more  than  two  days*  clear  weather  out  of 
seven  could  be  expected.  It  may,  therefore,  with  propriety 
be  stated  that  I  had  only  eight  days  remaimng  to  explore 
the  remainder  of  Baffin's  Bay,  a  distance  of  above  lour 
hundred  miles.  Of  this  space  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
had  never  been  examined ;  a  range  including  the  supposed 
place  of  the  disoontmuity  of  the  continent,  and  that  to  which 
my  attention  had  been  particularly  called,  and  where  the 
imaginary  current,  which  was  to  be  my  guid<»,  was  to  be 
expected.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add  that,  under 
these  cin  uinstances,  I  was  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  spot 
where  it  laiLst  be  evident  I  had  the  best  chance  of  success. 
Yet  my  anxiety,  on  the  other  hand,  to  leave  no  part  of  the 
coast  unexplored,  even  after  all  hopes  of  a  passage  were 
given  up,  determined  me  tn  j)ersovere  as  I  did,  notwith- 
standing there  was  no  current,  a  material  decrease  in  the 
temperature  of  the  sea,  and  no  driftwood,  or  other  indica-* 
tion  of  a  passage,  until  I  actually  saw  the  barrier  of  high 
mountains,  and  the  continuity  of  ice,  which  put  the  question 
at  rest.  That  I  did  so  persevere  became  afterwards  a 
source  of  great  satis&ction,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
suooeed  also  in  explcHnng  eveiy  part  of  the  coast  to  die 
southward  to  which  my  attention  was  to  be  directed,  and 
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where  I  was  led  to  expect  that  the  cTirrent  wa^  to  be  found. 
This  was  a  much  more  essential  pait  of  my  duty  tlian  the 
making  of  magnetical  ohseryationSy  which  was  the  only  in- 
ducement still  remaining  to  linger  in  that  dangerous  bay, 
where  much  time  might  have  been  wasted  in  attempting 
to  land,  perhaps  without  soooess,  or,  at  any  rate,  without 
ftfttainmg  aDj  adequate  results.  My  opimona  were  men- 
tfoDed  to  aereFal  of  the  offioers,  after  I  had  detemuned  to 
proceed  to  the  wuthward ;  and  also  to  Captain  Sabine,  who 
repeated,  on  every  occasion,  that  there  was  no  indication  of 
apaasage."— pp.  182-184. 

This  can  (uily  be  looked  upon  as  a  pitiable  ex- 
cuse fur  running  away  home,  and  is  a  most  clumsy 
perveTBion  of  his  lD8truction8>  the  obviouB  meaning 
of  which  he  has  not  only  misconceived,  but  mis- 
quoted. A  species  of  infatuation,  with  regard  to 
currents,  appears  to  have  seized  on  his  mind ;  he  is 
for  ever  hunting  for,  but  never  gets  scent  of,  a 
current.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  merely 
suggested  that  if  he  should  meet  with  a  current, 
whichy  from  the  best  information  (not  authwiiies^ 
as  he  quotes)  **we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  runs 
from  the  northward,  towards  the  upper  part  of 
Davis  s  Strait."  And  again,  "  In  passing  up  the 
strait*'  (of  Dam)^  **if  mteh  a  curreni  should  be 
di^eareredj  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
you,  as  leading  you  direct  to  the  opening  by  which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  pass  from  the  Arctic  Sea 
into  Davis's  Strait.'*  Again,  **lf  it  should  come 
from  the  north-west  or  west,  it  will  prove  the  best 
guide  you  can  iuilow,  to  lead  you  to  the  discovery, 
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of  which  you  are  in  search.***  His  failure  in  the 
discovery  of  this  imagiiiary  current  is  so  far  a 
reflection  on  his  sagacity,  as  every  navigator,  both 
before  and  after  his  time,  who  has  entered  Davis's 
Strait,  has  experienced  a  current  of  considerable 
force  setting  down  that  strait ;  and  it  is  now  known 
that  the  water  of  the  Polar  Sea  passes  through 
several  channels,  and  down  the  sea  uf  Spitzbergen 
into  the  Atlantic. 

On  taking  leave  of  Lancaster  Sound  on  the  3 1st 
of  August,  and  proceeding  homewards  along  the 
same  coast,  the  following  day  Ross  sent  a  boat 
on  shore,  in  a  small  bay  near  Cape  Byam  Martin, 
with  orders  **  to  take  posaesfiion  of  the  country,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,'* 
w  ith  the  usual  siiiy  ceremony — the  more  silly  when 
the  object  is  worthless,  as  in  the  present  case — a 
barren,  uninhabited  country,  covered  with  ice  and 
snow,  the  only  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  in  this  jiortiou 
of  his  newly-acquired  dominions,  consisting  of  half- 
Btarved  bear8»  deer,  foxes,  white  hares,  and  such 
other  creatures  as  are  commonly  met  with  in  these 
regions  of  the  globe.  Lieutenant  Parry  liad  Com- 
mand of  the  shore  party,  and  obtained  what  are 
said  to  be  *'some  valuable  specimens,  and  the 
officers  of  both  ships  were  equally  active  and  zeal- 
ous." The  whole  of  this  coast,  that  is  to  say  from 
latitude  73''  37'  to  latitude  62^  51',  down  to  Cum- 
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beilanci  Strait,  is  peopled  abondantly  on  the  chart 
with  great,  but  iinprolitic  names,  chiefly  from  Scot- 
land; and  among  the  rest  tlic  territory  is  divided 
into  a  couple  of  Scotch  counties.  That  he  did  not 
obtain  **a  perfect  geogi  apliical  survey  of  this  coast 
was  "  (as  he  says)  '*  of  the  less  importance,  from 
its  not  being  the  main  object  of  the  expedition." 
A  boat,  however,  was  once  more  sent  to  take  po3-> 
session  of  a  small  island,  whicli  ^\  ■ds  named  Agncs's 
Monument ;  and  a  large  iceberg  being  seen  about 
the  distance  of  aeven  leagues  from  the  said  island. 
Lieutenant  Parry,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Bushnan, 
with  a  party,  Avere  despatched  to  make  olj^ervations 
of  ii,  and  upon  it.  Having  landed  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  with  some  difficulty,  they  ascended  this 
iceberg,  found  the  top  flat,  and  a  large  white  bear  in 
quiet  possession,  who,  not  desirous  to  engage  the 
inyadm,  quietly  walked  off  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  gave  a  plunge  into  the  sea,  over  a  precipice 
fifty  feet  high.  Parry  reported  that  lie  t'ound  this 
iceberg  to  be  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty* 
nine  yanls  long,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sirty-nine  yards  broad,  and  fifty-one  feet  high, 
aground  in  sixty-one  fathoms,  and  that  it  had  nine 
unequal  sides. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  when  in  latitude  62*  51', 
no  land  to  the  westward  beinp:  in  sight,  Com- 
mander Ross  had  no  doubt  that  tiie  opening  was 
Cumberland  Strait — that  strait  which  alone,  of  all 
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others  on  this  coast,  afforded  hopes  of  a  passage ; 
"  however,"  the  Commander  says,  "  we  crossed  the 

eu trance  of  Cumberland  Strait,  and  steered  south- 
south-east,"  that  is,  we  turned  our  backs  upon  it^ 
left  it  unmolested,  and  steered  direct  for  England ; 
and  Captain  Sabine  ^  ivenosigii,  no  indication  about 
currents  and  driftwood,  huU  sweii  from  the  nurtii- 
ward  ;*  but  Ross  does  give  a  reason,  and  a  sufficient 
one,  had  he  not  spoiled  it  by  a  total  misconstruction 
as  usual  of  iiis  Iiistructious.  He  says,  "  As  the  1st 
of  October  was  the  latest  period  which,  by  my  In- 
structions, I  was  allowed  to  continue  on  this  service, 
I  was  not  authorized  to  proceed  up  this  strait  to  ex- 
plore it."  The  real  drift,  intention,  and  meaning  of 
the  Instructions  are,  that,  after  giving  up  all  further 
search  for  a  passage,  as  he  had  now  done,  he  was 
not  to  remain  in  Davis's  Strait  so  long  as  to  be 
caught  in  the  ice,  and  obliged  to  winter  on  any 
part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  or  the  western 
coast  of  Old  Greenland,  but  to  leave  the  ice  on  the 
20th  of  September,  or  the  1st  of  October-f 

Without  entering  into  any  detail  of  scientific 
observations  made  on  this  voyage,  and  collections 
for  adding  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Arctic 

*  Witliout  giving  a  direct  contnulictio!j  to  Commaiiiler  Koss's 
statemt'iif  re<2:anling  Captain  Sabine's  opinion  of  I^ncaster  Sound, 
it  was  tIioui;lit  letter  to  leavf  that  to  Captaio  Sabioe  hiiiu»elf, 
to  deal  witii  as  iir  misfht  think  proper. 
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regions,  the  several  appendices,  amounting  to  u])- 

wards  of  one  lunidred  and  forty  pages,  will  afford 
all  the  information  gained,  and  which,  though 
•  meagre  enough,  oonsidering  the  very  limited  and 
restricted  means  afforded  by  boats  for  the  attain- 
ment of  it,  displays  a  considerable  share  of  talent, 
attention,  and  industry  by  the  several  respective 
officers  of  both  ships,  who  have  given  full  proof 
Low  nuich  more  wonld  have  been  accomplished 
had  more  frequent  opportunities  been  atiorded  to 
them.  The  noMe*  of  individual  observers  and  col- 
lectors are  always  given  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  expeditions  of  this  nature — that  cf  Koss  iorms  an 
exception. 

Commander  John  Ross  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  December,  1818,  on  paying  off 
the  ships;  and,  singular  enough,  no  other  officer 
appears  to  have  been  promoted,  not  even  Parry,  who  . 
commanded  the  second  ship,  and  who  was  not  only 
suffered  to  reuiain  a  Heuteiiaiit,  but  was  sent  out, 
the  following  year,  with  two  ships  under  liis  com- 
mand,  on  a  similar  expedition,  still  as  lieutenant, 
with  Instructions  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Edward  Parry,  commanding." 

Among  the  little  irregularities  of  Commander 
Ross,  it  cannot  escape  notice  that  he  addresses  all 
his  letters  and  orders,  issued  during  tlie  voyage, 
and  unnecessarily  printed  in  his  book,  as  from  John 
Ross,  Captmn  of  the  Isabella.  His  promotion  to  that 
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rank  on  his  return  was  easily  acquired,  being  ob- 
tained by  a  lew  months*  voyage  of  pleasure  round 
the  shores  of  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  which 
had  been  performed  centuries  ago,  and  somewhat 
better,  in  little  ships  of  thirty  to  fifty  tons.  It  is  a 
voyage  which  any  two  oi  tlie  Yacht  Club  would 
easily  accomplish  in  five  months,  and  during  that 
time  might  ran  far  enough  up  Sir  Thomas  Smith*s 
Sound,  to  ascertain  the  insularity,  or  otherwise,  of 
Old  Greenland.  There  are,  among  the  members 
of  that  club»  gentlemen  sufficiently  high  spirited 
to  undertake  to  solve  that  national  question,  and 
prove  the  accuracy  of  old  Burleigh,  and  thus  remove 
a  bht  from  the  geography  of  Northern  Europe,  for 
a  part  of  that  division  of  the  globe  Greenland  is  now 
ascertained  to  be.  There  is  nothing  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  severity  of  the  temperature. 
During  the  three  or  four  months  that  the  ships  of 
the  present  voyage  were  in  the  Arctic  seas,  the 
thermometer  never  fell  below  26^";  tlie  general 
average  was  between  35''  and  37'*;  no  deaths  took 
place,  and  scarcely  a  day  s  illness.  Pany,  by 
anticipation,  doubts  not  that  a  ship,  provided  with 
sufficient  food,  waiiti  clothing,  and  fuel,  "might 
winter  in  the  highest  latitude  we  have  been  in, 
without  suffering  materially  either  from  cold  or  dis» 
ease;"  he  very  soon  proved  it  to  be  so. 

In  taking  leave  of  Ross,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  observations  made  on  Im  strange  conduct  have 
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relation  only  to  his  unfitness  for  conducting  the 
voyage  of  disoovery^  wheie  science  and  accuracy 
were  indispensable.   In  practical  seamanship  it  is 

understood  and  admitted  that  he  is  sufficiently  well 
skilled,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Sir  George  Hope's 
recommendation,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  his 
early  and  various  services  in  ships  of  war  in  the 
Baltic,  in  merchant  ships,  and  in  ships  trading  to 
the  East  Indies. 
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CAPTAIN  BATID  BUGHAK. 
1818. 


A  Voyage  of  Discovery  towardt  the  North  Pole,  performed 
in  Am  MtQUt^s  shipt  Dorothea  and  Trent,  under  the  Com- 
mand  of  Ca^in  David  Bucham^  1818.  To  which  u 
added  a  Summanf  qf  aU  the  earfy  atten^  to  reaeh  the 
PaeificbywaytfthePok,  C^aui  F.  W.  Bbbchet, 
one  o/ihe  Lioutenofite  of  the  Expedition, 

The  two  ships  appropriated  to  this  service  were  the 
Dorothea  and  the  Trent,  commanded,  officered,  and 
manned  as  under: — 


DOBOTHCA. 

Dsyid  BaohAn,  Capbdn. 
Arthur  HotbU,  Ii«iileiUHil. 

John  Dnke,  Surgeon. 
John  Jenaain,  Purser. 
George  Fisher,  Astronomer, 
duurlct  Palmer,  Admiral^  Mate. 
Wm.  J.  Dealy,  do. 
Wm.  O.  Borland,  Ajisist-Snig. 
Cyrus  Wakebam,  Cl^rk. 
Fder  Bmoe,  Greenlaad  Mailer. 
Gcotge  Crawford,  do.  Bfole. 
TlioaiM  Heton*  Gupenter. 

ISOflMtB. 

43  Seaam  tnd  Bfoiinet. 
05  Total  complenient. 


TasMT. 

John  PraaUiB,  lient,  and  Coaa'* 
Frederick  Beechey,  lietttmant. 

Williain  Rnrrctt,  Pury^r, 
Audrew  Reid,  Adouralty  Biate. 
George  Back,  do. 
Alex.  GiUUlan,  AMtft-Soig. 
William  Casttrll,  Clerk. 
George  Fife.  Greenland  Master. 
George  Kirby,     do.  Mate. 
Janca  Bowden,  Caipanler. 

10  Officers. 

98  Seamen  and  Itoinea. 

38  Total  complement. 


Captain  David  Buchan  was  an  active  and  en- 
terprising officer,  who  for  several  years  had  heen 
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accustomed  to  the  iiavigatiun  ot  tiie  icy  seas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newfoundland,  and  received  hia 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1816,  for 
his  zeal  and  good  conduct  on  that  staliuii.  He  also 
made  a  land  journey  over  ice  and  snow  nearly 
across  the  island,  in  order  to  procure  an  interview 
with  the  native  islanders,  he  being  the  first  Euro^ 
pean  that  ever  ventured  to  go  ainoiig  them.  On 
his  return  from  the  present  expedition  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1820  to  the  Grasshopper,  in  which  ship 
he  returned  to  Newfoundland,  and  served  on  that 
station  till  1823,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  coming  from  India  he  was 
lost  in  the  Upton  Castle,  a  ship  that  was  never 
heard  of  after  the  8th  of  December,  1838. 

Lieutenant  Franklin  entered  the  navy  in  early 
life  as  midshipman  of  the  Porpoise,  one  of  the  ships 
employed  by  Captain  Flinders  on  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  Australia,  and  was  wrecked  in  her.  Next 
in  the  Polyphemus  as  midshipuian  and  master's 
mate  from  1801  to  1808,  and  was  in  the  fleet  with 
Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  next 
appointed  acting-lieutenant  in  the  Bedford;  and 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Belleropiion  in  the  hdttle  of 
Trafalgar  in  1805,  and  also  in  the  Bedford  in  the 
attack  on  New  Orleans  in  1815,  where  he  com- 
manded in  the  boats,  was  wounded,  gazetted,  and 
highly  spoken  of.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  1822,  on  returning  from  his  first 
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land  Arctic  expedition.   He  was  considered  a  good 

nautical  surveyor,  well  versed  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, and  a  thorough  seaman.  In  ib:^i  he  was 
made  commander. 

LiEUTBVAin'  MoRBLL  WBs  pTomoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander  in  lb28,  and  appointed  commander 
of  the  Tortoise  store-ship  at  Ascension  in  1844, 
where  he  now  is. 

LiBUTBKANT  Frbdbrick  Bbechey,  the  son  of  the 
eminent  artist,  went  through  his  probation  in  the 
nayai  service  with  great  credit.  In  1806,  at  ten 
years  of  age,  he  entered  Lord  St.  Vincent's  flag- 
ship, and  served  in  various  ships ;  was  engaged  as  a 
mate  in  several  actions ;  and  was  in  the  Vengcur,  and 
employed  in  the  boats  at  the  attack  of  New  Orleans 
in  1815,  and  made  lieutenant  in  that  year.  As 
might  he  expcclcd,  he  was  skilful  as  a  draughts- 
man, which  he  practised  on  the  present  voyage 
with  great  succeaa,  as  the  prints  in  his  book  testify. 
We  next  find  him  as  lieutenant  of  the  Hecia,  in 
Parry's  first  voyage,  in  which  he  was  f  ull}  eniployed 
as  draughtsman  and  surveyor;  also  in  assisting  in 
all  the  requisite  observations.  Being  of  an  active 
and  enterprising  mind,  be  was  next  employed,  in 
the  years  1821  and  1322,  to  survey  and  examine,  in 
company  with  his  brother,  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
from  Tripoly  eastward,  comprehending  the  Greater 
Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica,  and  the  ancient  cities  com- 
posing the  Pentapolis.    In  Jauuaiy,  1825,  he  was 
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appointed  commander  of  the  Blossom,  destined  for 

a  voyafje  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Strait,  with 
instructions,  among  other  things^  to  co-operate  with 
the  Polar  land  expeditions;  to  keq»  the  Blossom, 
however,  in  open  water,  and  not  to  risk  her  heing 
beset  in  the  ice.  Finding  in  Kotzebue  Sound  the 
sea  clear  of  ice,  all  hands  on  board  were  most  anxious 
to  try  for  a  north-east  passage,  but  his  instructions 
did  not  admit  of  it.  He  did  all  he  could,  which 
was,  to  send  his  master,  Elson,  in  the  decked  launch, 
in  which  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  America, 
undl  impeded  by  a  neck  of  land,  running  to  the 
northward,  and  encumbered  with  ice.  In  1827 
Beechey  was  made  captain,  while  on  this  service, 
in  which  he  remained  to  the  year  1828,  and  pub- 
lished a  very  clever  book  on  the  shores  and  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  He  has  since  been  employed  iu 
various  sur\'eying  duties,  in  which  he  has  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  has  been  for  some  years 
past,  and  still  is,  employed  in  conducting  the  sur- 
vey of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  the  west  coast  and 
islands  of  Scotland. 

Chabibs  Palmxr  and  W.  J.  Dealy,  then  acting* 
mates,  were  promoted  to  lieutenants  in  1821,  and 
remain  still  ia  the  same  rank. 

Amdrew  Rfiin  wsis  promoted  at  the  same  time; 
went  with  Parry  on  his  first  and  second  voyages, 
and  still  remains  on  the  list  of  lieutenants. 

G&0RG£  Back  followed  up  the  service  from  his 
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first  entry,  but  has  been  mostly  employed  on  land 

expeditiuii^,  and  has  liiglily  distinguished  himself  by 
his  active,  zealous,  and  vigorous  conduct,  uu  various 
occasions  of  great  difficulty  and  peril,  having  con- 
tributed mainly,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  to 
save  those  of  his  fellow-travellers,  Franklin  and 
Richardson.  For  these  and  other  services,  which 
will  be  pointed  out,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Compare  the  progress  thus  made,  by  adhering  to 
the  service,  with  tlie  statiouary  position  of  his 
superior  comrade  in  this  present  voyage,  and  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  evident. 

George  Fisher  was  employed  on  i'ai  ly's  second 
voyage  as  chaplain  and  astronomer,  and  proved 
himself  a  valuable  and  useful  officer;  he  is  now 
chaplain  and  head  master  of  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital Naval  Schools. 

The  narrative  of  this  voyage  comes  forth  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  was  not  published  until 
the  year  1843,  twenty-five  years  after  it  was  per- 
formed contemporaneously  with  that  under  Com- 
mander Ross  who  proceeded  to  the  north-west, 
while  the  destination  of  this  was  to  t^e  north*east. 

Its  publication,  as  already  stated,  came  out  under 
difierent  circumstances  from  that  of  Ross.  Com- 
mander fiuchan,  from  ill  health  it  is  said,  declined 
to  bring  out  any  account  of  the  voyage, — rather 
from  immediate  and  active  employment  it  may  be 
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suspected ;  but  there  was  another  reason,  as  we 
learn  from  Captain  Beecluy.  Captain  Buchan 
abstained  from  publishing  his  own  journal  from 
a  feeling  that  the  matter  it  contained  was  not  of 
fciillicient  interest  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
general  reader and  Beechey  further  says,  "  I 
regret  also  that  my  immediate  commander.  Sir 
John  Franklin,  has  not  had  leisure  to  attend  to 

the  piiblicjition  ut"  a  voyage  in  which  he  bore 
so  conspicuous  a  part."  He  too,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, declined  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  so 
long  as  the  commander  of  the  expedition  was 
living,  and  might  consider  the  time  gone  by  after 
his  death.  Lieutenant  Beechey  liaving  preserved 
materials  for  arranging  into  the  shape  of  a  journal 
at  some  future  time,  and  having  put  them  in  order, 
submitted  it  to  Captain  Buchan,  who  returned  it 
with  this  observation : — ^That  "  all  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  the  expedition  were  brought 
forward  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  views  :**  and 
he  adds, — **  My  only  regret  in  not  having  published 
the  proceedings  of  our  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole, 
is  the  privation  of  making  the  public  acquainted 
with  my  entire  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
oihcers  and  seamen  I  had  the  honour  tu  com- 
mand." 

What  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  narratiTe  of 

a  voyage  made  in  1818,  to  the  year  1843,  Captain 
Beechey  does  not  say ;  it  could  not  be  dithdence  of 
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his  talent  for  writing,  as  he  had  long  before  pub- 
lished a  voyage  in  the  Pacific  and  to  Behring's 
Strait,  a  well-written  volume  of  700  pages.  It 
appears  indeed  that  the  public  would  not  have 
iiad  the  present  work  at  ail,  but  for  the  persua- 
sion of  a  friend,  who  casually  saw  and  read  the 
manuscript,  when  taking  a  little  trip  in  the  vessel 
he  commanded  in  the  Irish  Channel.  This  fnciid* 
found  it  to  be  interesting,  and«  as  the  produce  of  a 
voyage  set  forth  by  Government,  he  advised  him, 
and  absolutely  compelled  him,  as  it  were,  to  pub- 
lish  it ;  and  for  that  purpose  took  it  with  him  to 
London.  It  is  a  weli-writteu  and  interesting  nar- 
rative, disencumbered  of  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  nautical  remarks  and  observaHons,  which  are 
not  alwa3rs  understood  or  relished  by  the  general 
reader;  and  it  contains  lively  descriptions  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  various  living  crea- 
tures that  abound  on  the  sliores  of  Spitzbergen, 
its  seas,  and  islands  of  ice;  and  they  are  given  in 
so  clear  and  Incid  a  manner,  widiout  the  techni- 
calities peculiarly  employed  in  the  description  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  that  the  book  is  suited 
for  all  classes,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a 
model  for  future  voyagers. 

Though  this  expedition,  like  that  of  Ross,  was  a 
failure  in  its  main  object,  yet,  unlike  the  other,  it 
was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  exertion,  zeal,  or 

*  Mr.  John  BaiTOw. 
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intelligence  in  the  two  commanders  or  officers ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  two  shipe  were  supplied  with 
Bome  of  thoee  who  in  future  voyages  bo  gvBAtly 
distinguished  themselves,  as  to  obtain  the  highest 
steps  of  promotion,  and  to  receive  honorary  re- 
wards— need  the  names  of  Franklin  and  Back  be 
mentioned  ? 

The  Instructions  directed  that  they  were  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  into  the  Spitzbergen  seas, 
where  they  should  endeayonr  to  pass  to  the  north- 
ward, between  Spitsbergen  and  Ghreenland,  without 
8toj>pin<?  on  either  ot  their  coasts,  and  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  reach  the  North  Pole — with  a 
suggestion^  that  where  the  sea  is  deepest  and  least 
connected  wi^  hind,  it  will  be  found  most  clear  of 
ice.  Their  instructions  on  objects  of  scientific  in- 
quiry on  the  voyage,  and  particularly  on  those  to  be 
noticed  on  and  about  the  Pole,  are.  carefully  drawn 
up  and  in  great  detail,  the  latter  part  of  which  were 
uuiortunately  not  called  into  practice.  The  other 
portions  of  a  general  nature  appear  to  have  been 
carefiilly  attended  to,  and  well  described  by  lieu- 
tenant  Beechev,  who  introduces  his  reader  into  the 
Greenland  sea  in  noticing  the  interest  taken  by 
those  who,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed  the  ship 
working  its  way  among  floating  masses  of  ice ;  and 
who  viewed  the  bright  sun  darting  its  oblitjue  rays 
among  them  at  midnight;  conveying  to  the  eye, 
asBut^lpP&y  the  imagination,  and  by  the  lights 
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and  shadows,  the  appearance  of  ^  architectnrel 

edifices,  p:rottos,  and  caves,  liei\;  and  tliere  glit- 
tering as  if  with  precious  metals;"  so  that,  he 
8ay8»  it  was  usual  to  deviate  from  nautical 
phraseology  and  shape  a  course  for  a  church,  a 

tower,  or  bridge^  or  some  similar  structure  in  the 

lumps  of  ice." 

So  early  as  the  24th  of  May  the  expedition 
had  reached  Cherie  Island,  in  latitude  74*  33',  so 
called  by  Stephen  Bennet  in  1603,  on  or  near 
which  the  walruses  were  so  numerous^  that  not 
fewer  than  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  those 
large  animals  were  captured,  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  hours,  by  the  crew  of  a  single  vessel.  Of 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  walrus.  Lieutenant 
Beechey  gives,  after  frequent  mtercourse  with  them, 
a  very  interesting  account.  Their  affection  for 
their  young,  and  their  unflinching  courage  in  de- 
fending them,  are  remarkable ;  not  more  so  their 
compassionate  conduct  towards  a  wounded  compa- 
nion, whom  they  will  never  leave  till  carried  off  to 
a  place  of  safety ;  and  even  tlie  young  ones  on  such 
occasions  will  turn  fiercely  against  the  boats  of  tite 
pursuers.  Although  one  of  these  animals  was 
broiiglit  alive  to  England  in  1608,  as  we  learn 
from  Purchas,  yet  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  the 
British  Museum  could  boast  even  of  a  stuffed  spe- 
cimen. Why  should  not  the  Zoological  Society 
otfer  a  price  for  a  living  one  to  keep  the  wi|||p  bear 
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company?    They  could  easily  get  one.    A  single 

ia&tance  will  suffice  to  show  the  care  uud  ailectioa 

bestowed  on  their  young. 

We  were  g^tly  amused  by  the  ringular  and  afleo- 
traoate  conduct  of  a  walrus  towards  its  young.  In  the  vast 
sheet  of  ice  that  surrounded  the  ships,  there  were  occasion* 

ally  many  pools ;  and  when  the  weather  was  clear  and  warm, 
animals  of  various  kinds  would  fi'oquently  rise  and  sport 
about  in  tbeiii,  or  crawl  from  thence  upon  the  ice  to  bask 
in  the  warmth  of  t lie  sun.  A  walrus  rose  in  one  of  tliese 
pools  close  to  the  thip,  and  finding  every  thing  quiet,  dived 
down  and  brought  up  its  young,  which  it  held  by  its  breast 
by  pressing  it  with  its  flipper.  Tn  this  manner  it  moved 
about  the  pool,  keeping  in  an  erect  j)osture,  and  always 
directing  the  £ioe  of  the  young  toward  the  vessel.  On  the 
slightest  movement  on  board,  the  mother  released  her  flipper, 
and  pushed  the  young  ( me  under  water ;  but  when  every 
thing  was  again  quiet,  brought  it  up  as  before,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  continued  to  play  about  in  the  pool,  to  the 
great  amnaement  of  the  seamen,  who  |^ye  her  credit  for 
abilities  m  tuition,  which,  though  possessed  of  considerable 
sagacity,  she  hardly  merited." — ^pp.  80,  81. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  weather  being  foggy 
and  severe»  with  heavy  falls  of  snow,  the  ships  se- 
parated; and  the  Trent  stood  to  the  northward 

towards  Mae:dalena  Bay,  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
aloDg  the  edge  of  the  main  body  of  ice;  they  met 
here,  and  seeing  it  impossible  to  penetrate  the 
marginal  line  of  the  iee,  and  the  season  being  very 
early,  the  commander  determined  on  passinc^  a  few 
days  in  that  bay,  in  which  they  anchored  on  the 
3rd  of  Jnne.   The  ice  was  in  the  cove  and  up|jer 
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part  of  the  harbour,  but  was  in  a  rapidly  decaying 
state ;  and  on  revisiting  their  anchorage  here  in  the 
banning  of  Auguat,  it  bad  entirely  diaappeafed. 
Magdalena  Bay  is  rendered  conspicuoos  by  Ibur 
glaciers,  the  smallest  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain.  It  is  called  the 
Hanging  Iceberg,  and  seema^  eo  Beecfaey  aaya^  aa 
if  a  very  slight  matter  wonld  detach  it  from  the 
mountain  and  precipitate  it  into  the  sea.  The 
largeat  of  the  four  extends  two  to  three  miles  inj 
land :  owing  to  the  great  renta  in  the  auriace,  it  has 
been  named  the  Waggon-way,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  fissures  to  ruts  made  by  wheels. 
Several  glaciers  similar  to  those  were  observed  near 
Dane's  Gut,  the  largest  about  ten  thousand  feet  in 
length,  by  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  j)crpendi- 
cular  height.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  icebergs  a 
strict  obaervance  of  ailence  ia  necessary ;  the  explo- 
sion of  a  gun  scarcely  ever  fails  to  bring  down  one 
of  these  masses.  Mr.  Beechcy  says  that  on  two 
occasions  they  witnessed  avalanches  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale. 

"  The  first  was  occaslonetl  by  the  discharge  of  a  musket 
at  ahont  Imlf  a  mile  (li-stance  from  the  glacier.  Imme- 
diately after  the  report  of  the  gun,  a  noise  resembling 
thunder  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  iceberg  ( glacier), 
and  in  a  few  seconds  more  an  immenBe  piece  broke  away, 
and  fell  headlong  into  the  sea.  The  rrew  of  the  launch, 
sttpposing  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence, 
quietly  looked  upon  the  scene,  when  presently  a  sea  arose 
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KoA  rolled  towards  tlie  shore  with  ^ucli  rapidity,  that  the 
crew  had  not  time  to  take  any  precautions,  and  the  boat 
was  in  conseijuencc  washed  upon  the  beach,  and  t  omplctely 
filled  by  the  sucrpoding  M-ave.  A?'  w>on  aa  tlieir  astonish- 
ment had  subsided,  they  examined  the  boat,  and  found  Iut 
so  badly  stove,  that  it  became  necessary  to  repair  her  in 
order  to  return  to  the  ship.  They  had  also  the  curiosity  to 
measure  the  distance  the  boat  had  been  carried  by  the 
wa^e,  and  found  it  to  be  nmety-six  feet  "—pp.  155,  156. 

In  viewing"  the  game  glacier  from  a  Ijoat  at  a 
distance,  a  second  avalanche  took  place,  which 
aiforded  them  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the 
creation,  as  it  were,  of  a  sea  iceberg,  an  opportunity 
which  has  occurred  to  few,  though  it  is  generally 
understood  that  such  monsters  can  only  be  generated 
on  shore. 

"This  occurred  on  ;i  remarkably  tine  day,  when  the 
quietness  of  the  bay  waa  llrst  interrupted  by  tlii'  noise  of 
the  falhng  body.  Lieutenant  rr.inklin  and  myself  had  aj")- 
proached  one  of  these  stupendous  walls  of  ice,  and  were 
endeavouring  to  search  into  the  innermost  recess  of  a  deep 
cavern  that  was  near  the  foot  of  the  crlacier,  when  we  hrnrd 
a  report,  as  if  of  a  cannon,  and  turning  to  the  quarter 
whence  it  j)roceeded,  we  perceived  an  immense  piece  of  the 
front  of  the  berg  sliding  down  from  tlie  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  at  least  into  the  sea,  and  dispersing  the  water  in 
evefy  direction,  accompanied  by  a  loud  grinding  noise,  and 
followed  by  a  qnanti^  of  water,  which  being  previously 
lodged  in  the  fissures,  now  made  its  escape  in  numberleas 
small  cataracts  over  the  front  of  the  glacier/* — ^pp.  156^  157. 

A  iter  describing  the  disturbance  occasioned  by 
the  plunge  of  this  enormous  fragment,  and  the 
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rollers  which  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  bay,  and 
obliged  the  Dorothea,  then  careening  at  the  dist- 
ance of  four  miles,  to  aright,  by  releasing  the 
tackles,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

Tlie  piece,  that  had  been  disengaged,  at  first  wholly 
disappeared  under  wator,  aod  nothing  was  seen  but  a  tio- 

lent  boiling  of  the  sea,  and  a  shooting  up  of  clouds  of  spray, 
likf  that  which  occurs  at  the  foot  of  a  great  cataract.  After 
a  short  time  it  reappeared,  raising  its  head  full  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  suilace,  with  water  pouring  down  from  all 
parts  of  it ;  and  tlien  labouring  as  if  doubtful  which  way  it 
should  fall,  it  rolled  over,  and  after  rocking  about  some  mi- 
nutes, at  length  became  settled. 

We  now  npproached  it,  and  found  it  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  niih"  ill  circunit'erence,  and  sixty  feet  out  of  the  water. 
Knowing  its  specific  gravity,  and  making  a  fair  allowance 
for  its  inequalities,  we  computed  its  wei^t  at  421,(:60 
tons.  A  stream  of  salt  water  was  still  pouring  down  its 
sides,  and  there  was  a  oontinual  cracking  noise,  as  loud  as 
that  of  a  cart-whip,  occasioned,  I  ^uj^iose,  by  the  escape  of 
fixed  (confined)  air." — ^pp.  157,  1  j8. 

Mr.  Beechey  confirms  wliat  has  frequently  been 
found  and  noticed— the  mildness  of  the  temperature 
on  the  western  coast  of  Spitzbergen ;  there  being 
little  or  no  sensation  of  cold,  though  the  thermo- 
meter might  be  on\y  a  few  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point  The  brilliant  and  lively  effect  of  a 
clear  day,  when  the  sun  shines  forth,  with  m  pure 
sky,  whose  aznre  hue  is  so  intense  as  to  find  no 
parallel  even  in  the  boasted  Italian  sky,  affords,  in 
Mr.  Beechey's  opinion,  a  full  compensation  for  the 
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cloudy  and  misty  weather,  when  the  hills  are 

clotlied  witli  new-fallcii  snow  and  all  appears  dreary 
aud  desolate.  The  radiation  of  the  sun*  he  o!j- 
servesy  in  some  sheltered  situation,  is  so  powerful 
during  two  hours  on  either  side  of  noon,  that  they 
frequently  observed  the  thornio meter  upon  the  ice 
in  the  ofiiug  at  58%  6:2%  67";  aud  ouce  at  mid- 
night  it  rose  to  73%  although  in  the  shade  at  the 
same  time  it  was  only  36*.  Hence  are  found  va- 
rieties of  Alpine  plants,  grasses,  and  lichens,  such 
as  in  the  more  southern  aspects  flourish  in  great 
luxuriance:  they  are  here  found  ascending  to  a 
considerable  height,  "  so  that,"  says  Beechey,  *♦  we 
have  frequently  seen  the  rein-deer  browsing  at  au 
elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet." 

On  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  temperature, 
the  shores  of  Spitzhergen  are  frequented  by  multi- 
tudes of  animals  of  various  descriptions.  "  From 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  until  the  period  of 
rest  returned,  the  shores  around  us  reverberated 
with  the  merry  cry  of  the  little  auk,  willocks, 
divers,  cormorants,  gulls,  and  other  aquatic  birds ; 
and  wherever  we  went,  groups  of  walruses  basking 
in  the  sun  mingled  their  playful  roar  with  the 
husky  bark  of  the  seal.**  The  little  auks  or  rotges 
(the  Alca  alle)  are  stated  to  be  so  numerous,  that 

we  have  frequently  seen  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
them  extending  full  half  way  over  the  bay,  or  to  a 
distance  of  uiore  than  three  miles,  and  so  close 
together,  .that  thirty  have  fallen  at  one  shot.  This 
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living  columu  inijj^Ijt  be  about  six  yards  broad  aud 
as  many  deep ;  so  that  allowing  sixteen  birds  to  a 
cubic  yard,  there  would  be  four  millions  of  these 
creatures  on  the  wing  at  one  time.*' — p.  46. 

This  number,  he  adds,  appears  very  large ;  yet 
when  it  is  told  that  the  little  rotges  rise  in  such 
multitudes  as  to  darken  the  air«  and  that  their 
chorus  is  distinctly  audible  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  the  estimate  will  not  appear  to  be  exag- 
gerated. In  fact^  their  numbers  dwindle  into  a 
small  figure  when  compared  with  Audubon's  pas- 
senc^er-pigeon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  which, 
estimated  on  the  wing  at  one  time,  he  makes 
1,11 5,000,000  and  upwards.  Too  much  confidence 
ought  not  to  be  placed  on  calculations  such  as  these. 

At  Vogel  Sang  and  Cloven  Cliff,  between  which 
is  Fair  Haven,  wherein  the  ships  anchored,  the  sur- 
rounding islands  are  described  as  clothed  with 
lichens  and  other  rich  pasturage  for  rein-deer, 
which  creatures  are  here  so  abundaut  (upon  \  ogel 
Sang  in  particular),  that  this  island  alone  supplied 
the  expedition  with  forty  carcasses,  in  high  condi* 
tiou,  the  fat  on  the  loins  being  from  four  to  six 
inches  thick,  and  a  carcass  prepared  for  dressing 
weighing  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds. 
These  fine  creatures  showed  evident  marks  of  afifeo 
tiou  for  each  other.  "They  were  at  this  time  in 
pairs,  and  when  one  was  shot  the  other  would  hang 
over  it,  and  occasionally  lick  it,  apparently  be- 
moaning its  fate;  and  if  not  immediately  killed, 
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would  stand  three  or  four  shots  rather  than  desert 
its  fallen  compauion/'  1  his  compassionate  con- 
duct**' contiaues  Beechey,  "it  is  needless  to  say, 
doubled  our  chance  of  success ;  though  I  must  con- 
fess, it  was  obtained  in  violation  of  our  better 
feelings."  These  animals  are  said  to  take  to  the 
water  freely,  and  swim  from  one  island  to  another. 
The  boats  of  the  Trent  took  four,  which  they  wished 
to  retain  alive ;  but  they  were  so  wild,  that  they 
broke  their  slender  limbs,  and  inflicted  other  serious 
wounds,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  their  sufferings  by  killing  them. 

At  one  of  the  islets  near  Vogel  Sang  were  also 
the  King  Eider  ducka,  in  such  Dumbers^  that  it  was 
impossible  almost  to  walk  without  treading  on  their 
uests,  which  they  dcftuduJ  with  determined  reso- 
1  ution .  1 1  d n  ven  oH  by  foxes  or  other  laigc  animals, 
they  hastily  draw  the  down  of  the  nest  over  the 
eggs,  and  glue  it  with  a  yellow  fluids  not  only  to 
|)rcs€rve  tlie  warmth  of  the  eggs,  but  that,  being  of 
so  oflensive  a  nature,  the  foxes  would  not  touch  the 
eggs  tainted  with  iL  Foxes  and  bears  are  every- 
where found  on  the  shore  and  on  the  ice ;  and  the 
sea  ahout  Spitz.bergen  is  as  much  alive  as  the  land« 
from  the  multitude  of  burgermesters,  strontjaggers, 
malmouka,  kittiwakes,  and  the  rest  of  the  gull 
tribe;  while  the  amphibious  animals  and  the  fish 
enliven  both  the  ice  and  the  water,  from  the  huge 
whale  to  the  minute  clio  on  which  it  feeds^  swal* 
lowiog  perhaps  a  million  at  a  mouthfuL    In  this 
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respect  of  animal  life,  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  globe 
csseutially  diifer  from  those  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  where  all  appears  to  be  stillness,  silence,  and 
solitude. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  siiips  left  Magdalena 
Bay,  and  were  hampered  with  fragments  of  ice, 
usually  called  ^(uh^ce^  which,  as  they  proceeded, 
became  thicker  and  more  solid,  and  indeed  impe- 
netrable; but  a  breeze  opened  and  dispersed  it,  and 
carried  the  ships  into  clear  water.  In  going  west- 
erly they  fell  in  with  several  whale  ships,  by  which 
they  learned  that  the  ice  In  that  quarter  was  quite 
compact,  and  that  fifteen  vessels  were  beset  in  it. 
Buchau,  therefore,  stood  to  the  northward.  They 
passed  Cloven  Cliff— a  remarkable  isolated  rock, 
which  marks  the  north-western  boundary  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  also  Red  Bay,  when  they  were  stopped 
by  the  ice  closing  the  channel  between  it  and  the 
shore,  and  became  firmly  fixed.  By  great  exertions, 
however,  they  got  into  the  floe  of  ice,  where  they 
remained  thirteen  days,  when  the  field  began  to 
separate,  and  to  set  to  the  southward,  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour;  and  the  ships  got  into  an  open 
sea,  where  however  they  were  not  long  permitted 
to  remain,  and  took  shelter  in  Fair  Haven. 

Finding  from  the  view  afforded  by  the  hills  that 
the  ice  was  driving  to  the  northward,  they  again 
put  to  sea  on  the  6tli  July,  and  sailed  as  far  as 
80"  15'  N.,  where  the  same  impenetrable  barrier  ob- 
structed their  further  progress.    On  the  following 
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day,  however,  so  iiipid  had  been  the  motion  of  the 
ice  duiiDg  the  night,  that  chaimels  of  water  were 
observed  in  erery  quarter,  and  the  wind  was  favour- 
able for  proceeding  along  one  of  the  open  channels. 
Captaiu  Buchan  lost  not  a  moment  in  pushing  his 
ship  into  one  of  these  openings,  spreading  every 
sail  his  masts  would  bear,  and  was  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed by  his  enterprising  consort,  to  the  great  joy 
of  all  on  hoard.  In  the  evening,  however,  tiie 
channeb  began  to  close  again,  and  the  vessels  were 
soon  beset  and  pressed  close  by  the  packed  ice. 
This  was  the  end  of  their  voyage  northwards,  and 
the  latitude  gained  was  80**  34'  N.  In  vain  they 
laboured  two  days  in  dragging  the  vessels  with 
ropes  and  ice-anchors;  for  though  they  had  left 
the  ice  behind  them,  the  current  had  carried  them 
back  to  the  southward  three  miles;  and  it  was 
clear  that  all  attempts  to  get  one  mile  farther  to 
the  northward  would  be  vain. 

Captain  Buchan  being  now  satisfied  that  he  had 
given  the  ice  a  &ir  trial  in  the  vicinity  of  Spits- 
bergen, resolved  on  standing  over  towards  the  coast 
of  Greenland.  Having  succeeded  in  getting  the 
ships  to  the  edge  of  the  pack,  and  sailing  along  it, 
a  violent  gale  of  wind  came  on,  so  suddenly,  that 
they  were  at  once  reduced  to  storm-stay-sails.  The 
ice  was  setting  fcist  upon  them,  and  the  Dorothea 
being  nearest  to  it,  in  order  to  escape  immediate 
shipwreck,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  refuge 
amongst  it.    The  iiciiL  iullowcd  her  example,  and 
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dashed  into  the    unbroken  line  of  furious  breakers, 

in  which  immense  pieces  of  ice  were  heaving  and 
subsidmg  with  the  waves,  and  dashing  together 
with  a  violence  which  nothing  apparently  but  a 
solid  body  could  withstand,  occasioning  such  a  noise 
that  it  was  w  itli  the  griiitcst  difficulty  we  could  make 
our  orders  heard  by  the  crew."  "  No  language," 
he  says,  I  am  convinced,  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  effect  now  pro- 
duced by  the  collisioa  of  the  ice  and  the  tem- 
pestuous ocean." 

But  when  the  moment  arrived  that  the  strength 
of  the  little  bark  was  to  be  placed  iu  competition 
with  that  of  the  great  icy  coiitiueiit,  and  doubts 
might  reasonably  have  arisen  of  her  surviving  the 
unequal  oonflict,  the  crew  preserved  the  greatest 
calmness  and  rasolution.    Captain  Beechey  says: 

If  ever  the  fortitude  of  seamen  was  fairly  tried,  it  was 
assuredly  not  less  so  on  this  occaaon ;  and  I  will  not  ooncesl 
the  pride  I  felt  in  witnessing  the  bold  and  decisive  tone  in 
wMdi  the  orders  were  issued  by  the  commander  of  our  little 
vessel  (Franklin),  and  the  promptitude  and  steadiness  with 
which  they  were  executed  by  Ihe  crew.  Each  penon  in- 
stindavely  secured  his  own  lioldt  and  with  fais  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  masts»  awaited  in  breathless  anxiety  the  moment 
of  concussion.  It  soon  arrived — Ihe  brig,  cutting  her  way 
through  the  light  ice,  came  in  riolent  contact  with  the  main 
body.  In  an  instant  we  all  lost  our  footing,  the  masts  bent 
with  the  impetus,  and  the  cracking  timbers  from  below  be- 
spoke a  pre^ure  which  wa^  calculated  to  awaken  our  serious 
apprehensions." — ^pp.  123,  124. 

Captain  Beechey  proceeds  to  give  a  most  formid- 
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able  account  of  the  state  of  the  ship^  accompanied 
by  a  terrific  and  well-executed  print,  descriptive  of 

her  situation.  "  Her  motion/*  he  says,  "  was  so 
great  that  the  ship's  bell,  which  in  the  heaviest 
gale  of  wind  had  never  struck  of  itself^  now  tolled 
so  continually  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  muffled,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  escaping  the  unpleasant  association 
it  was  calculated  to  produce."  After  a  few  hours 
the  gale  ceased,  and  the  pack  broke  up  sufficiently 
to  release  the  shi})s,  which  were  so  disabled  that  the 
Dorothea  was  in  a  foundering  condition.  They 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Fair  Haven  in  a 
sinking  state,  where  they  repaired  their  damages  as 
well  as  they  could  ;  it  was  ohvioiis,  however,  there  was 
an  end  to  any  fiirther  attempt  as  regarded  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition.  The  Trent  being  the  less 
damaged  of  the  two,  Lieutenant  Franklin  requested 
he  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  alone  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  service.  This  could  not  be  acceded  to, 
as,  in  the  event  which  had  occurred,  Captain  Bnchan 
was  directed  by  his  instructions  to  take  command 
of  the  Trent,  provided  her  consort  was  rendered  un- 
serviceable; had  he  done  so,  the  Dorothea,  unac- 
companied in  her  way  home,  might  have  risked 
the  lives  of  her  crew  in  a  ship  so  shattered  and 
unsafe.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  botli  should 
return  home ;  and  on  the  30th  August  they  put  to 
sea,  and  on  the  22nd  October  arrived  at  Deptford. 
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Joumal  of  a  Voiyage  for  the  DUoowry  of  a  Nmrtk-wett 
Pasttufe  fnm  iht  Mhntk  to  Me  Paeifie*  By  W.  E. 
Fabry,  Commander  tfiht  Expedition. 

The  two  ships,  appoiuted  tor  this  service,  were  the 
Hecla,  a  bomb  of  375  tonSy  and  the  Griper,  a  large 
gun-brig  of  180  tons,  raised  upon ;  and  they  were 

commaaded,  oiSicered,  and  manned  as  under : — 


The  Hscla. 

Win.  Edw.  Parry,  Lieat.-Comm<- 
Capt.  G.  Sabine,  Astronmner* 
p.  W.  Beeehey,  lieatrainiL 

John  Edwards,  Surgeon. 
W.  II.  Hooper,  Purser. 
Alexander  Fi&hcr,  AHiat.*Siu:g. 
Joseph  Nias, 
Wm.  J.  Dealy* 

Charles  Palmer,  ^Middiipincn. 

Ja-s.  Clarke  Ucm,  \ 
John  Boshuan, 
James  Htdae,  Ckrk. 

12  Officers. 

Gmmer,  BoBtswain,  Carpenter, 
Greenland  Matter,  Greenland 
Mate,  Cook,  4  Leading  Men, 
16    Quarter  Master,  Gunner's  Mate, 
BoatAwaiu's  Mate,  Carpenter's 
Hate,  Annoorer's  Mate,  Sdl- 
maker. 
32  Able  Seanion. 
8  Marines,  including  2  Seijeants. 

56  Total  (m  board. 


The  Griptr. 

Mattliew  Liddon,  Lieut.-Comm'^ 
H.  Perkyns  Hoppner,  Lieatenant. 
Chas.  Jas.  Beverly,  As^ist-Sarg. 

A.  M.  Skene,  i^ff^^ 
W.Nelson  Griffiths,  I 
Cyras  Wakcbam,  Clerk. 

7  Officers, 

12  Warrant  and  Pettj  Offioeiv. 
la  AbleSetmen. 
SMaiinei. 

36  Total  on  board. 
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The  most  remai  kal)le  feature  in  this  expedition  is, 
that  Li£i7T£NANT  pARBY  having  been  selected  to 
the  oommand  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  instructions  which  Ross,  from  misappre- 
hension, inditierence,  or  incapacity,  had  failed  to 
do,  should  have  been  sent  out  as  a  Lieutenant  only, 
in  which  rank  he  continued  for  nearly  two  yean 
before  he  obtained  that  of  Connnander;  while 
the  latter,  for  an  unpruiitable  voyage  of  seven 
summer  months,  was  advanced  at  once  to  the  rank 
of  Captain— why,  is  best  known  to  those  who  con- 
ferred it.  Again,  Lieutenant  Parry  proceeded  on 
this  second  voyage  of  discovery  with  the  rank  or 
title  only  of  Lieutenani  commandingt  and  did  not 
obtain  the  next  step  till  the  8th  November,  1820, 
being  then  absent.  On  the  same  day,  and  w  hile  in 
the  service  of  the  expedition^  Lieutenant  Liddon,  his 
second  in  command,  was  also  made  Commander,  in 
which  rank  he  still  remains  uu  the  list  of  naval 
officers. 

Lieutenant  Bbbchey's  services  have  already 
been  menttoned ;  and  Hoppnbr  continued  to  serve 

as  Hentcuant  in  the  Hecla  on  Parry's  second  voyage, 
and  on  the  third  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
second  iihip,  the  Fury. 

Nia8  and  Rbid  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenants  on  the  second  voyage,  and  served  in 
Parry  8  ship. 

Skene,  Ross,  and  Bushnan  were  in  the  first  voyage. 
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and  so  were  Alexander  Fisher,  assistant-surgeon, 

and  James  Hulse,  clerk. 

Thei'e  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  view  in 
which  the  report  of  Captain  Rosa  was  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  were  it  to  be  inferred  only 
from  the  instructions  given  to  his  successor,  Lieut. 
William  Edward  Parry;  in  which  the  examination 
of  the  great  and  open  bay»  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound,  was  ordered  to  he  considered  as  the^«# 
and  most  particular  object  of  his  voyage ;  and,  more- 
over, not  succeeding  in  that  direction,  to  examine 
Alderman  Jones's  Sound  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  neither  of  which  had  been  examined,  nor  even 
entered,  by  the  commander  of  the  late  exj)ediiion. 

The  two  ships  ordered  to  be  fitted  out  for  this 
expedition — ^the  Hecla,  a  bomb  of  375  tons,  and 
the  Griper,  a  gun-brig — were  taken  into  dock  for 
repairs  and  strengthening,  and  the  Griper  to  be 
raised,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  December :  and 
on  the  16th  January,  1819,  Lieutenant  Parry 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  former  and 
of  the  expedition,  and  Lieutenant  Liddon  to  the 
latter.  The  subordinate  Lieutenants  of  the  two 
ships  were,  F.  W.  Beechey  to  the  Heela,  and  H.  P. 
Hoppner  to  the  Griper,  both  iiaving  served  on  tlie 
late  expedition ;  five  Midshipmen  to  the  former 
ship,  Nias,  Dealy,  Palmer,  Clarke  Rosft,  Bushnan ; 
and  to  the  latter  three,  Reid,  Skene,  and  Nelson 
Grifiiths.    Captain  Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
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joined  the  expedition  as  astronoiner,  and  to  have 
charge  of  the  magnetical  obeervations  to  be  made 
on  the  voyage.  The  Hecla  had  a  surgeon,  an 
assistant-surgeon,  and  a  purser;  the  Griper,  an 
assistant-surgeon  and  a  clerk.  The  narrative  of 
this  voyage  has  supplied,  for  the  interests  of  science 
and  geography,  numerous  and  important  fticts  and 
observations;  and,  above  all,  has  opened  the  door 
to  the  discoray  of  the  main  object — the  North* 
West  Passage.   "  In  this  work,**  it  has  been  said, 

we  find  no  display  of  self-importance,  no  attempt 
to  deceive,  or  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
he  ;  no  manrelloas  stories  to  disgust  or  confound, 
and  make  the  ignorant  stare ;  no  figures  set  down 
at  raiuiom ;  no  chart-lines  draw  n  ad  Uhituni  ;  no 
representations  of  objects  the  mere  fancier  of  the 
brain ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  plain  statement  of 
facts  and  occurrences,  and  a  detail  of  fictentific  ob- 
servations, made  with  unimpeachable  accuracy,  and 
recorded  in  the  clearest  and  most  simple  and  un- 
affected language." 

On  the  11th  May  the  ships  lefit  the  river,  and  on 
die  28th  June  were  about  the  niiihlle  of  tlie  entrance 
into  Davis's  Strait,  proceed^igto  thenorthward  along 
the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  between  it  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland;  and  on  the  3rd  July  crossed 
the  Arctic  Circle,  having  on  that  day  passed  at 
least  fifi^  icebergs  of  large  dimensions;  and  on  the 
following  day,  a  more  extended  chain  of  a  larger 
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size,  against  vhidi  a  heavy  southerly  swell  was 
violently  agitated,  "  dashing  the  loose  ice  with 
tremendous  force,  sometimes  raised  a  white  spray 
oyer  them  to  the  height  of  more  than  one  hundred 
icct,  and  being  accompanied  with  a  loud  noise 
exactly  resemhling  the  roar  of  distant  thunder,  pre- 
sented a  scene  at  once  sublime  and  terrific."  Be- 
tween one  of  these  icebergs  and  a  detached  floe, 
driftino:  with  a  southerly  current,  the  Hecla  had 
nearly,  as  the  whalers  call  it,  been  "  nipped;"  that 
is  to  say,  squeezed  flat  The  berg  was  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and  aground  in  one 
hundred  and  twent}'  fathoiiis,  so  that  its  ^\lioIe 
height  probably  exceeded  eight  hundred  feet.  On 
the  21st  the  land,  called  by  Davis  '  Hope  Sander- 
son,* and  also  the  *  Woman's  Island,'  were  seen ;  unti 
"  we  found  ourselves,"  says  Parry,  *'  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  number  of  very  high  icebergs^  of  which  1 
counted,  from  the  crow's  nest,  eighty-eight,  besides  - 
many  smaller  ones." 

Having  now  reached  the  latitude  of  73%  and 
being  unwilling  to  pass  the  latitude  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  Parry  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
pass  througli  the  icy  barrier,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
open  sea,  which  the  experience  of  the  former  voyage 
induced  him  to  believe  he  should  find  on  the  oppo- 
site coast;  it  took  him,  however,  seven  days'  sailing, 
tracking  and  warping  occasionally,  to  get  into  open 
water,  the  width  of  the  barrier  being  not  leas  than 
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eighty  miles ;  but  the  navigation  among  fields  and 
floes  of  this  kind  is  more  tedious  than  dangerous. 
Haying  got  into  the  open  Btream,  the  water  here 
was  found  to  have  deepened  so  much  that  no  bot- 
tom was  obtained  with  three  hundred  and  ten 
fathoms  of  line ;  no  ice  in  any  directioo,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  had  risen  from  dP  to  ^7^ 
Whales,  too,  were  abundant ;  no  less  than  eighty- 
two  lai^e  ones  being  counted  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

Parry  observes,  that  ^  if  any  proof  were  wanting 

of  the  value  of  local  knowledge  iu  the  navigation  of 
the  Polar  Seas,  it  would  be  amply  iurnisiied  by  the 
&ct  of  our  having  now  reached  the  entrance  of  Sir 
James  Lancaster*^  Sound  just  one  month  earlier 
than  we  had  done  in  1818,  although  we  had  then 
sailed  above  a  fortnight  sooner,  with  the  same 
general  object  in  view,  namely,  to  penetrate  to  the 
western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  alone  the  north- 
west passage  was  now  supposed  to  be  sought  lor 
and  found."  He  omits,  however,  one  important 
cause  of  his  early  approach  to  Lancaster  Sound,— 
that  of  takinor  the  shortest  route,  instead  of  circum- 
navigating Bafiins  Bay.  On  the  31st  a  party 
landed  at  the  spot  they  had  visited  the  preceding 
year,  when  Lancaster  Sound  was  abandoned*  The 
flag*8taff  was  still  standing;  the  ground  free  from 
ice  or  snow ;  the  marks  of  their  shoes  as  fresh  as  if 
imprinted  but  a  few  days  before— a  circumstance 
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which  led  Parry  to  oondode  that  little  or  no  sleet  or 

snow  had  fallen  since  his  former  visit. 

On  the  1st  oi  August  the  ships  entered  upon  that 
portion  of  the  voyage,  which  was  to  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  expedition— 4hat  magnificent 
piece  of  water  called  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Souud. 
An  easterly  breeze  and  a  crowd  of  sail  carried  the 
ships  rapidly  to  the  westward.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2nd,  it  being  calm,  soundings  were  taken  with 
the  deep-sea  clams,  and  one  thousand  and  fifty 
fiithoms  by  the  line  were  found ;  but  the  drift  being 
considerable  on  account  of  the  swdl,  Parry  believes 
that  the  depth  of  water  did  not  exceed  eight  or  nine 
hundred  fathoms.  The  sea  was  open  belbre  them, 
free  from  ice  and  land.   Lieutenant  Parry  says* 

**  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  almost 
breatliless  anxiety  which  was  now  visible  in  every  counte- 
nance, while,  as  the  breeze  increased  to  a  fresli  gale,  we  ran 
quickly  up  the  sound.  The  mast-heads  were  crowded  by  the 
officers  and  men,  during  the  whole  afternoon ;  and  an  un- 
concerned observer,  if  any  could  havf  been  unconcerned  on 
such  an  occasion,  would  have  been  amused  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  Tarious  reports  from  the  crow's  nest  were 
rec^Ted,  all  however  hitherto  &voiiiable  to  oar  moit  asn- 
guine  hopes." — ^p.  31. 

They  were  soon  relieved  from  their  anxiety  re- 
specting the  supposed  contbmity  of  land,  which  had 
been  stated  in  the  most  peremptory  manner  to 

extend  acro^b  the  boUom  of  this  magnificent  inlet 
in  which  they  were  sailing;  having  reached  the 
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longitude  of  83"  I2f,  the  two  shores  here,  tlie  uorUi 
and  south,  were  stiU  thirteen  leagues  apart,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  any  land  to  the  westward 
of  them.  They  had  now  advanced  to  what  Parry 
has  called  Barrow's  Strait;  previous  to  which,  how- 
eTer,  he  had  named  a  large  opening  on  the  northern 
shore,  Crokex^s  Inlet;  '**  h&ng  anxious  to  seize," 
says  a  waggisli  critic,  "as  it  \\oiild  seem,  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  making  some  compensation  for  hav- 
ing transformed,  as  with  a  touch  of  Harlequin's 
wand,  the  magnificent  and  insuperable  range  of 
mountains,  which  a  former  expedition  had  assigned 
to  one  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  into  a  broad  and 
nninlerrapted  passage,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
other  Secretaiy."  "  We  now  began  to  flatter  our- 
selves," says  Parry,  **  that  we  had  fairly  entered  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  some  of  the  most  sanguine  among 
ns  had  even  calculated  the  bearing  and  distance  of 
Icy  Ca])e,  as  a  matter  of  no  very  difficult  or  impro- 
bable accomplishment." 

But  in  an  icy  sea,  and  more  especially  in  narrow 
passages  intermpted  by  islands,  great  uncertainty 
must  always  prevail.  Having  passed  B;niuw*8 
Strait,  a  small  island  occurred,  between  whidi  and 
the  shore  to  the  northward  a  floe  of  ice  was  found 
lo  extend.  As  tins  floe  blocked  up  the  passage  to 
the  westward,  and  they  here  noticed  a  large  opening 
that  appeared  on  the  southern  coast,  Parry  thought 
it  better  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  it  than  to 
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remain  for  an  indefinite  period  idle  in  the  western 
passage.   It  was  found  to  be  tea  leagues  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  no  land  visible  in  the  line  of  its 
southern  direction.  He  stood  down  au  opeu  channel 
of  water  on  the  eastern  side  along  the  edge  of  ice 
that  occupied  the  middle  of  the  strait ;  and  hopes 
■were  entertained  that  it  might  lend  them  nearer  to 
the  coast  of  America  than  Barrow  s  Strait,  and  if  so, 
to  a  lower  degree  of  latitude,  in  which  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  make  their  passage  to  Behring^s 
Strait.    And  as  the  inlet  increased  in  width  as  they 
proceeded  to  the  southward,  it  was  calculated  to  raise 
their  hopes  on  this  score :  but,  to  their  great  disap- 
pointment, the  disappearance  of  land  to  the  south- 
west, and  its  jdace  supplied  by  a  barrier  of  ice  be- 
yond which  no  water  was  in  sight,  determined  Parry 
to  return  to  Barrow's  Strait.   To  the  inlet  he  left 
he  gave  the  name  of  Prince  Regent,  having  en- 
tered it  on  his  Royai  highness  s  birth-day,  the 
12th  of  August.    To  a  bay  on  its  eastern  shore  he 
gave  the  name  of  Port  Boweo.  The  latitude  of  the 
southernmost  point  to  which  he  had  proceeded  was 
7 1'*  53'  30",  longitude  90*  03'  45  ",  and  the  distance 
from  its  entrance  about  120  miles.   It  had  been 
observed  that»  from  the  moment  they  entered  Lan- 
caster Sound,  the  motion  of  the  compass-needle  was 
very  sluggish,  and  both  this  and  its  deviation  in- 
creased as  they  proceeded  to  the  westward,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  hi  descending  this  inlet.  Having 
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reached  latitude  73^,    tbey  vitnefifled  for  the  first 

time  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  directive  power 
of  the  needle  becoming  so  weak  as  to  be  completely 
overcome  by  the  attraction  of  the  ship ;  bo  that  the 
needle  might  now  be  said  to  point  to  the  north  pole 

of  the  ship." 

It  was  the  19th  of  August  before  tliey  again 
reached  the  northern  shore  of  Barrov*^  Strait,  and 
found  the  ice  still  remaining  around  Leopold's 
Islands,  yet  not  impassable ;  but  on  that  and  the 
following  day  the  weather  was  thick,  and  much  snow 
had  lallen.  They  now,  on  the  21st,  had  the  satis> 
faction  of  finding  nothing  to  interrupt  tlieir  pro- 
gress to  the  westward.  The  sea  was  entirely  free 
from  ice,  and  so  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  believe  it  to  be  the  same  part  of 
the  sea  which  but  a  day  or  two  before  had  been 
completely  covered  with  floes  to  the  utmost  extent 
pf  our  view." .  On  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  after 
passing  several  bays  and  headlands  on  the  northern 
shore,  they  came  before  the  mouth  of  a  channel 
of  more  than  eight  leagues  in  width,  looking  up 
which  on  a  beautiful  dear  evening,  neither  land  nor 
ice  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head.  "To  this 
noble  channel,"  says  Parry,  **  I  gave  the  name  of 
Wellington,  after  his  Grace  the  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance.^' 

*^T1ie  arrival  off  this  grand  opening  was  aa  event  far 
wUdi  we  bad  long  been  looking  with  much  anxiety  and 
iqipntifufiy  •  for  the  continuity  of  land  to  the  northward  had 
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always  boon  a  source  of  uiiea.sinoss  to  ns,  principally  from 
the  ])ossibility  that  it  might  take  a  turn  to  the  southward, 
and  unite  with  the  coast  of  America.  The  appearance  of 
this  broad  opening,  free  from  ice,  and  of  the  land  on  each 
Bide  of  it,  more  especially  that  on  the  west,  leaving  scarcely 
a  doubt  on  our  minds  of  the  latter  being  an  island,  relieved 
US  from  all  anxiety  on  that  score  $  and  every  one  felt  that 
we  were  now  finally  duentangled  fiom  the  land  whidi  forma 
the  western  side  Baffin's  Bay ;  and  that,  in  foct,  we  hiad 
actually  entered  the  Polar  Sea.  Fully  impressed  with  this 
idea,  I  yentured  to  distinguish  the  magoifioent  opening, 
through  which  our  passage  had  been  effected  fitmi  Baffin's 
Bay  to  WellingtoD  Ghaanel,  by  the  name  of  Barrow's  Strait, 
after  my  fiiend  Mr.  Barrow,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  both 
as  a  private  testimony  of  my  esteem  for  that  gentleman  and 
as  a  public  acknowledgment  due  to  him  for  liis  zeal  and  ex- 
ertions in  the  promotion  of  nortlieni  discovery." — pp.  51, 52. 

He  then  pays  the  compliment  of  assigning  to  the 
capes,  inlets,  and  groups  of  islands  the  names  of 
Hotham,  Barlow,  and  Coruwallis;  and  goes  on  to 
say: — 

wiliough  two^thbds  of  the  month  of  August  had  now 
elapsed,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress 
we  had  hitherto  made.  I  calculated  upon  the  sea  being 
still  navigable  for  six  weehs  to  come,  and  probably  mors,  if 

the  state  of  the  ice  would  permit  us  to  edge  away  to  the 
southward  in  our  progress  westerly :  our  ])ruspect^,  indeed, 
were  truly  exhilarating ;  the  ships  had  suflered  no  injury  ; 
we  had  plenty  of  provisionii ;  crews  in  high  health  ami 
spirits ;  a  sea,  if  not  open,  at  least  navigable ;  and  a  zealous 
and  uuuDiniuus  determination  in  both  officers  and  men  to 
aceoraplish,  by  all  possible  means,  the  grand  object  on  which 
we  bad  the  happiness  to  be  employed." — p.  b2. 

It  is  delightful  to  dwell  upon  such  joyful  hopes. 
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prospects,  and  satisfaction  as  are  expressed  in  the 
tenns  of  this  passage,  and  in  the  course  of  a  voyage 
of  so  novdt  BO  periloiU)  and  so  piecarioiii  a  nature 
as  this.  It  is  a  just  and  well-deserved  compliment 
paid  by  a  writer  in  a  periodical  journalj  who  says 
thatj  Afiber  a  most  attentiTe  perusal  we  can  con- 
fidently say,  that  few  books  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  labours  have  ailbrded  us  more  to  praise 
or  less  to  censure,  and  that  not  one  has  inspired  us 
with  more  respect  for  the  character  of  its  author." 

The  expedition  continued  to  proceed  westerly,  but 
made  ouly  slow  progress  on  account  of  the  de- 
tached floes  of  iee  and  foggy  weather.  To  the 
northward  as  fer  as  could  be  seen  the  land  was 
apparently  composed  of  clusters  of  islands.  To 
the  westward  the  sea  for  the  most  part  was  covered 
with  a  compact  body  of  ice,  yet  a  channel  was  open 
for  the  ships  between  it  and  the  shore.  On  reaching 
Sir  Byam  Martin's  Island,  the  nearest  to  Melville 
Island,  Captain  Sabine  and  Mr.  James  Ross,  ac- 
companied by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Fisher,  were 
despatched  on  shore  to  make  the  necessary  obsenra- 
tions,  and  to  examine  and  collect  specimens  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country.  These  officers 
reported,  on  their  return/ that  they  landed  on  a 
sandy  beach  near  the  east  point  of  the  island,  which 
they  found  to  be  more  productive  and  altogether 
more  interesting  than  any  other  part  of  the  shores 
of  the  polar  regions  that  had  yet  been  visited* 
Remains  of  Esquimaux  habitations  were  found  jn 
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four  different  places;  some  of  them  consisted  of 

stones  rudely  piariiicd  in  a  circular  form,  and  were 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  traces  of  reindeer 
and  musk«oxen  were  seen  in  many  situations ;  the 
ravines  were  covered  with  luxuriant  moss  and  other 
vegetation,  the  character  of  which  differed  very  little 
from  that  at  the  bottom  of  Possession  Bay.  The 
basis  of  the  island  consisted  chiefly  of  sandstone,  be- 
sides which  w^ere  some  rich  granite  and  red  feld- 
spar. The  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  was 
75^0^  22",  and  the  longitude  lOd'  44'  37";  the  dip 
of  the  magnetic  needle  88*"  25'  58" ;  and  the  variation 
was  now  found  to  liave  changed  from  128°  58'  JF. 
in  the  longitude  of  91°  48'  (where  the  last  obser- 
vations on  shore  had  been  made),  to  165**  5(y  09"  JEr. 
at  their  present  station.  "So  that  we  had,**  says 
Parry,  "  in  sailing  over  the  space  included  between 
those  two  meridians,  crossed  immediately  to  the 
northward  of  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  had  undoubt> 
edly  passed  over  one  of  those  spotvS  upon  the  globe, 
where  the  needle  would  have  been  found  to  vary 
180",  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  North  Pole 
would  have  pointed  to  the  South/'  In  point  of 
fact,  though  from  the  weakness  and  sluggish  per- 
formance of  the  needles,  observations  that  required 
great  nicety  could  not  be  depended  on ;  yet  Parry 
thinks  that  one  of  those  spots  he  alludes  to,  would 
at  that  time  have  been  somewhere  not  far  from  the 
meridian  of  100°  W.  of  Gieenwich.  The  spot 
alluded  to"  was,  of  course,  the  Magnetic  Pole,  dia- 
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covered  eleven  years  after  this,  by  Commander 
James  Ross,  and  which  is  only  about  two  or  three 
degrees  "  from  the  meridian  of  100°  W.  of  Green- 
wich." 

**  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  extremely  interesting 
to  obtain  such  an  observation,  and  in  any  other  than  the 
very  precarious  navigation  in  which  we  were  now  engaged, 
I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  devote  a  certain  time  to  tliis 
particular  purpose;  but,  under  present  circumstances,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  regret  the  cause  which  alone  h  id 
preYented  it,  eapecially  as  the  imporianoe  to  sdence  of  this 
obserration  was  not  sufficient  to  compensate  the  delay  which 
the  Beaiefa  after  snch  a  spot  would  necessarily  have  occa- 
sioned,  and  which  could  hardly  he  justified  at  a  moment 
when  we  were  making,  and  for  two  or  three  days  continued 
to  make,  a  rapid  and  unobstructed  progress  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  our  principal  object*'— p.  62. 

It  may  now  be  said  it  was  well  he  did  not,  as  the 

spot,  since  discovered  by  Commander  Ross,  was 
then,  as  it  probably  still  is,  unapproachable  by 
such  shipa  as  those  of  Parry. 

On  the  1st  of  September  Parry  inserts  in  his 
narrative  a  table  showing  a  daily  abstract  of  the 
monthly  meteorological  joumak,  consisting  of 
columns  indicating  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
the  sea,  state  of  the  barometer,  prevailing  winds, 
and  prevailing  weather ;  and  in  this  form  a  tabular 
series  is  repeated  on  the  1st  of  every  month.  From 
the  one  in  question  it  appears  that  the  mean  tempe- 
rature in  August  was,  in  the  shade,  3S  G7',  on  sea- 
water  31'  93'.    It  would  be  desirable  that  such  a 
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form  should  be  kept  and  made  imperative,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  on  board  eyeiy  ship  of  irar. 
The  expedition  continued  its  course  westerly,  among 

patches  of  ice  and  in  a  foggy  atmosphere,  giving 
names  to  small  islands^  bays,  and  headlands  as  they 
occurred ;  and  on  the  4th  of  September  Parry  ob* 
serves : — 

••Wc  had  thi^  sntisfaction  of  crossing  the  meridian  of 
llOMV.  from  Greenwich,  in  the  latitude  of  74°  44' 20", 
hy  which  his  Majesty's  ships  under  ray  orders  i)ecame  en- 
titled to  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  being  the  reward 
offered  hy  the  King's  Order  in  Council,  grounded  on  a  late 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  such  of  his  Majesty's  suhjects  as 
might  siiof'ped  in  penetrating  thus  &r  to  the  westward  with- 
m  the  Arctic  Circle." — p.  7'2. 

To  the  bluff  head,  where  the  oheervadon  was 
made,  tiie  men  gave  the  name  of  Bounty  Cape,  a 
very  appropriate  name,  after  the  gallant  Commander 
had  annonnoed  to  them  officially  that  their  exer* 
tions  had  so  iiir  been  crowned  with  success  as  to 
entitle  them  to  this  reward. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  after  having  worked 
their  way  along  the  sonthem  coast  of  the  largest 
island  of  the  group  they  had  recently  passed,  the 
boats  landed,  for  the  second  time,  in  a  bay  which, 
for  its  soundings  and  shelter,  appeared  the  most 
safe  and  convenient  that  had  occurred  to  anchor  in ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Bay  of  the  Hecla  and  Griper^ 
so  named  by  Pany,  became  the  first  spot  where  the 
expedition  had  dropped  anchor,  since  leaving  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.    Considering  liie  ddvcuiced  period 
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of  the  year,  it  occurred  to  the  Commander  that  this 
piaee  appeared  to  marki  in  a  very  decided  manner, 

the  completion  of  one  staple  of  their  voyage.  "  The 
eofiigns  and  pendants  were  hoisted,  and  it  created  in 
us  no  oxdinary  feelings  of  pleasure  to  see  the  British 
iiag  waving,  for  the  first  time,  in  those  regions, 
wliich  had  hitherto  been  considered  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  habitable  world/'  Pany  gave  to  this 
large  island  the  name  of  Mehilhf  being  that  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Parry  determined  however  to  extend  their  ope- 
latioDS  for  prosecuting  discovery  in  these  r^ons. 
though  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the  ships 
every  night  from  ten  till  two  o'clock,  when  it  was 
too  dark  to  keep  under  way,  more  especially  as 
no  trust  whatever  could  be  placed  in  the  com-  0^ 
passes.  But  his  hopes  were  damped  when  from 
the  crow's  nest  he  perceived  a  compact  body  of 
ice,  extending  completely  in  to  the  shore,  near 
the  point  which  formed  the  western  extreme  of 
the  island ;  the  ship  ran,  however,  sufficiently  close 
to  be  assured  that  no  passage  to  the  westward  could 
then  be  effected,  the  floes  being  literally  upon  the 
beach,  and  not  a  drop  cS  clear  water  visible  beyond 
them.  The  shore  was  covered  nearly  with  large 
masses  of  ice  aground  in  four  or  five  fathoms  of 
water,  of  which  they  would  have  drawn  at  least  ten, 
if  set  afloat ;  these  masses  the  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  culling  l/ergs^  but  they  were  very  difierent  to 
those  met  with  in  Baffin*s  Bay,  none  of  which  kind 
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were  seen  to  the  westward  of  Barrow's  Strait.  The 
length  of  the  night,  when  darkness  prevailed  in  seas 
such  as  this,  was  little  suited  for  prosecuting  disco- 
veries ;  yet  as  September  is  considered  the  most 
vahiable  month  oi  the  year,  on  account  of  the 
sea  being  then  more  free  from  ice  than  at  any 
other  time.  Parry  states  his  strong  conviction  that 
the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  object  must 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  furtlier  progress 
to  be  made  this  season,  and,  therefore,  he  determined 
to  extend  their  operations  to  the  latest  possible  period. 

He  soon,  however,  ])erceived  that  the  seasoii  was 
at  an  end.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  Hoes  of 
ice  were  observed  to  be  sensibly  approaching  th^ 
shore,  and  matters  grew  worse  till  the  12th,  when 
the  siiips  were  actually  beset  and  in  a  perilous  situ- 
ation. There  was  no  possibility  of  moving  them  ; 
a  party,  therefore,  was  sent  on  shore  to  collect  coal, 

wliicli  had  been  discovered  not  far  off. 

Another  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Fife,  Greenland 
mate,  and  six  men  of  the  Griper,  having  been  sent 
on  shore,  a  heavy  snow-storm  came  on,  in  which 
they  lost  their  way  ;  not  appearing  when  night  ap- 
proached, other  parties  were  sent  out  iu  search  of 
them— no  less  than  four;  and  it  was  not  till  three 
cold  days  and  more  severe  nighta  had  passed  away, 
tiiat  they  all  got  on  board,  most  of  them  exhausted 
by  cold  and  iatigue,  and  severely  frost-bitten  in  their 
toes  and  fingers.  A  tempestuous  night  of  six  or 
seven  hours  of  darkness,  accompanied  with  stormy 
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weather,  without  any  shelter  on  the  shore,  made  it 
expedient  for  them  to  endeavour  to  retrace  their 

steps  to  the  eastward.  Other  parties  were  sent  out, 
and  several  clays  were  passed  in  great  anxiety. before 
the  whole  of  them  returned. 

About  this  time,  the  14th  of  September,  the 
change  in  the  temperature  was  a  very  striking  one, 
iJie  mercury  having  descended  as  low  as  to  9^ ;  and 
from  this  day  the  commencement  of  winter  might 
fairly  be  dated.  The  18th  was  a  day  ot"  severe  trial 
for  the  ships.  Endeavouring  to  return  along  the 
land,  the  hay  ice  had  become  so  thickened  that, 
with  the  pressure  of  the  floes  without,  the  ships 
were  arrested  in  their  progress  and  unable  to  move 
a  single  foot  a-head  ;  and  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would  be  driven  on 
shore,  or  forced  by  the  floes  against  the  heavy  ice  on 
the  beach.  From  this  time  till  the  ^Oth  of  the 
month,  the  perilous  situation  of  the  ships  is  minutely 
described,  when  on  that  day  a  large  floe  forced  the 
Griper  on  shore,  where  she  lay  aground  on  the  beach. 
At  this  time  Lieutenant  Liddon,  who  had  recently 
recovered  from  a  rheumatic  complaint,  caused  by  the 
harassing  circumstances  of  the  last  fortnight  and 
the  increased  cold,  wliieh  reduced  the  mercury  down 
to  15%  was  brought  to  a  very  debilitated  state. 
Parry,  therefore,  proposed  to  him  to  allow  himself  to 
be  removed  to  the  Heda  till  the  Griper  was  again 
aiiuat.  To  this  proposal  he  would  by  no  means 
listen,  saying  he  should  be  the  last  man,  instead  of 
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the  fii-st,  to  leave  the  Griper ;  and,  resolute  in  his  pur- 
pose, like  a  trae  British  sailor^  he  remained  aealed 

against  the  lee-side  of  tlie  deck  giving  the  necessary 
orders. 

The  time  was  now  more  than  arrived  when  the 
ships,  if  possible,  should  be  got  into  winter-qnartere. 

A  harbour  being  pitched  upon,  and,  on  the  ■24th, 
the  Griper  having  got  afloat  and  joined,  the  two 
ships  were  secured  in  the  proper  position  for  com- 
mencing operations.  A  sailor  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
contriving  and  executing  the  means  of  overcoming 
such  diflicultieSy  as  few  landsmen  would  venture  to 
enconnter.  On  the  present  occasion  they  cut  a 
canal  through  the  solid  ice  of  the  average  thickness 
of  seven  inciies,  and  completed  it  in  three  days,  the 
whole  length  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been  four 
thousand  and  eighty-two  yards,  or  two  miles  and 
one-third  nearly.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  the 
ships  were  hauled  into  their  winter-quarters,  with 
three  loud  and  hearty  cheers  from  both  ships'  com* 
ponies. 

**  Having  now  reached  the  station  where,  in  all  proba- 
biUty,  we  wore  destined  to  rnnaiii  for  at  least  eight  or  nine 
months,  during  three  of  wliich  wrm  not  to  ^:ee  tlie  face 
of  the  mm,  my  attention  was  iiniiu  iliatoly  and  iinpfTlously 
calh^d  to  vnrinn?  mi  l  iin]K)rtant  duties,  many  of  them  of  a 
singular  nature,  such  as  had  for  the  first  time  devohred  on 
any  officer  in  his  Mi^jesty's  nary,  and  might,  indeed,  be 
considered  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  whole  history  of  navi- 
glitton.  The  security  of  the  ships  and  the  preservation  of  . 
the  various  stores  were  objects  of  immediate  concern.  A 
regular  system  to  be  adopted  for  the  matntenance  of  good 
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order  and  cleanliness,  as  most  conducive  to  Uie  health  of  tho 
crews,  liui  lug  the  long,  dark^  and  dreary  winter,  equally 
demanded  my  attention." — ^.  101. 

Th^  housing  over  the  ships  was  one  of  the  first 
considerations,  being  calculated  to  coatribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  to  the 
preservation  of  that  extraoTdinary  de^e  of  health, 
which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  in  both  ships. 
Wannth  and  dryness  of  the  berths  and  bed-places 
were  the  next  important  matters  to  be  secured,  the 
thermometer  havinp:  no"sv  fallen  below  zero.  An  iron 
box,  or  air-vessel,  with  three  tubes  of  two  inches 
diameter  communicating  from  below  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  uniting  above  with  a  metal  box,  was 
so  contrived  as  to  convey  the  heated  air  to  the 
men's  berths ;  and  this  apparatus,  Parry  says,  with 
a  moderate  fire,  prodnced  a  current  of  air  of  the 
temperature  of '87*  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  feet 
from  the  fire-place.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
provisions  were  to  be  regulated,  having  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  An  anti-scorbutic  beer  had 
been  issued  in  lien  of  a  proportion  of  spirits ;  but 
when  the  weather  became  extremely  severe,  the 
beer  would  not  ferment  so  as  to  make  it  palatable. 
Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  issuing  of  fuel,  to 
the  article  of  proper  clothing,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  provisions  and  little  luxuries  to  be  distributed. 
In  short,  the  able  and  careful  manner  in  which 
every  article  of  ships*  stores  appears  to  have  been 
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dealt  out  to  the  meiit  and  while  judicious  in  qua- 
lity,  abundant  in  quantity^  and  at  the  same  time 

economically  administered,  gave  satisfaction  to  all. 
Both  men  and  officers  were  luliy  aware  oi  the  neces- 
sity there  was  to  secure  a  supply  for  the  winter^ 
and  for  the  following  season.  Bi^t  Parry,  with 
rin^ht  feeling  and  judgment,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  order  to 
obTiate  any  approach  to  murmuring  or  despondency, 
adopted  a  measure  admirably  calculated  for  pre- 
venting them. 

"  Under  circamstances  of  leisure  and  inactivity,  such  as 
we  were  now  placed  in,  and  with  every  prospect  of  its  con- 
tinuance for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  year,  I  was  deairous 
of  finding  some  amusement  for  the  men  during  this  long 
and' tedious  intenral.  I  proposed,  therefore,  to  the  officers 
to  get  up  a  play  occasionally  on  board  the  Heda,  as  the 
readiest  means  of  presernng  among  our  crews  that  cheer- 
ftdness  and  good  humour  which  had  hitherto  subsisted. 
In  this  proposal  I  was  readily  seconded  by  the  officers  of 
both  ships;  and  lieutenant  Beecbey  havmg  been  duly 
elected  as  stage-manager,  our  first  performance  was  fixed 
for  the  5th  of  November,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  ships' 
companies.  In  these  ami|aements  I  gladly  took  a  part 
myself,  considering  thai  an  example  of  cheerfiilness,  by 
giving  a  direct  countenance  to  every  thing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  it,  was  not  the  least  essential  part  of  my  duty, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed. 

"  Tn  order  still  further  to  promote  good  humour  among 
ourselves,  as  well  as  to  t'uiiiiali  amusing  occupation,  during 
the  hours  of  constant  darkness,  we  set  on  foot  a  weekly 
newspaper,  which  was  to  be  called  the  North  Georgia 
Gazette  and  Winter  Ckromde,  and  of  which  Captain  Sabine 
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undertook  to  be  the  editor,  under  the  promise  that  it  was 
to  be  supported  by  original  contributions  from  the  officers 
of  the  two  ships :  and  though  some  objection  may,  perhaps, 
be  raised  against  a  paper  of  this  kind  being  generally  re- 
sorted to  in  ships  of  war,  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
discretioD  as  well  as  the  excellent  disposition  of  my  offioers, 
to  apprehend  any  impleesant  consequences  from  a  measure 
of  this  kind :  instead  of  which  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
weekly  oontribations  had  the  happy  eflect  of  employing  the 
leisure  hours  of  those  who  furnished  them,  and  of  dirertrng 
the  mind  from  the  gloomy  prospect  whbh  would  sometees 
obtrude  itself  on  tiie  stoutest  heart" — pp.  106,  107. 

Nothing  more  was  wanting  thau  such  devices  as 
these,  resorted  to  in  a  moment  of  peculiar  and  ex- 
traordinary difficulty,  to  establish  the  character  of 
Parry  for  ready  and  bappy  expedients,  accompanied 
by  a  sound  judgment,  winch  thus  kept  alive  the 
active  powers  of  the  mind,  and  prevented  it  from 
falling  into  a  habit  of  inactivity  and  listlessness,  and 
from  siiikinjj^  into  that  worst  ol  uU  conditions,  a  state 
of  morbid  torpor.  His  plan  was,  as  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise,  completely  suocessful. 

Besides  his  editorship,  Captain  Sabine  had  ahun- 
dance  of  employment  of  a  very  difficult  and  more 
important  kind,  the  results  of  whicli  are  given  in 
detail  in  the  Appendiz^  under  the  head  of  Magneiie 
Observations,  Experiments  on  the  Penduhm,  and  in 
the  description  of  objects  of  Natural  History.  His 
first  attention,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  in  their 
winter  quarters,  was  the  selection  of  a  proper  place 
for  tlie  observatory,  which  was  erected  on  a  con- 
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venient  spot  for  communication  with  the  ships,  and 

also  Avith  a  house  built  on  the  beach  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  clocks  and  other  instruments.  The  walls 
of  this  were  of  doable  pbnk,  with  moss  between,  so 
that  a  high  teroperatnre  could  be  kept  up  in  it^ 
without  difficulty,  by  a  single  stove. 

Hunting  parties  occasionally  went  out  and  pro- 
cured a  few  rein-deer;  but  a  migration  of  these 
animals  took  place  before  the  close  of  October,  leav- 
ing behind  them  only  wolves  and  foxes  to  keep  the 
party  company  during  the  long  winter  months. 
Even  the  Polar  hare,  so  common  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, never  once  showed  itself  on  Melville  Island  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  The  musk  ox  (Bob  mo- 
schatus)»  also  very  common^  during  its  proper  season, 
arrived  on  Melville  Island  in  the  middle  of  May,  by 
crossing  the  ice  from  the  southward ;  and  quitted  it 
by  the  same  way  on  its  return,  towards  the  end  of 
September.  On  the  15th,  the  last  covey  of  ptarmigan 
was  met  with  ;  and  on  the  same  day  were  seen  fifteen 
deer,  all  lying  down,  except  one  large  one,  probably 
a  stag ;  this,  after  the  rising  of  the  rest^  seemed  to 
guard  the  animals  in  their  flight,  frequently  going 
round  the  herd,  sometimes  striking  them  with  his 
horns  to  make  them  go  on,  which  they  appeared  not 
much  indmed  to  da  Even  seals  were  not  found  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  but  whales  of  ditfeient  kinds 
were  commonly  met  with:  gulls  and  ducks,  however, 
so  numerous  in  Davis's  Strait  and  the  Georgian 
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Ifliands,  condescended  not  to  visit  Melville  Island, 

but  '*  twu  or  three  specimens  of  a  caterpillar  were 
obtained,  one  of  which  was  brought  to  England/' — 
of  course  as  an  Arctic  curiosity.  One  lai^  white 
bear,  having  pursued  Captain  Sabine's  servant  to 
the  ship,  was  shot  at  and  wounded,  but  made  his 
escape;  it  was  the  only  one  met  with  during  the 
stay  of  the  party,  but  described  as  being  more  purely 
white  than  any  they  had  before  seen.  A  feeble 
willow,  a  saxifrage,  lichens,  and  stunted  grasses  con- 
stitute pretty  nearly  the  fiora  of  Melville  Island. 

This  desolate  and  miserable  island  was  destined 
to  be  the  abode  of  our  countrymen  for  nine  to  ten 
dreary  winter  months,  during  three  of  which,  as 
they  bad  been  able  to  anticipate,  the  sun  did  not 
shed  on  them  so  much  as  one  benign  ray.  No 
wonder  then  that  not  a  single  human  being  was 
found  to  inhabit  so  repulsive  a  spot;  and  it  re- 
quired no  little  consideration,  on  the  part  of  the 
Commander  of  the  expedition,  to  find  employment 
for  the  people  under  his  command  and  protection, 
to  preserve  their  health,  and  to  ward  off  despond-- 
ency  for  so  long  a  period.  The  method  hit  upon  by 
Lieutenant  l^irry  had  produced,  to  a  great  degree, 
an  admirable  etiect.  Yet  something  more  was  still 
required  than  the  acting  of  plays  and  the  writing 
and  reading  of  gazettes.  Both  mind  and  body 
demanded  exercise,  as  the  only  means  of  protection 
against  disease ;  which  a  large  share  of  leisure,  and 
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a  contmued  state  of  mental  inactivity,  were  but  too 

sure  to  produce.  The  total  privation  of  game  of 
any  kind  aiiorded  few  excursion^;  for  the  source  of 
exercise  and  amusement,  which  hunting  is  known 
to  confer.  Parties,  however,  had  occasionally  been 
sent  out  shortly  after  the  taking  up  of  their  winter 
quarters.  One  of  these  did  not  return  on  board 
before  sunset,  as  strictly  ordered,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

"  John  Pearson,  a  marine  belonging  to  tlv  Griper,  wlio 
was  the  last  that  returned  on  board,  had  his  lirimls  severely 
frost-bitten,  having  imprudently  gone  away  without  mittens, 
and  with  a  musket  in  his  hand.  A  party  of  our  people  most 
providentially  found  him,  although  the  night  was  very  dark, 
just  as  he  had  fallen  down  a  bank  of  mow,  and  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  degree  of  torpor  and  drowsiness  which,  if  in- 
dulged, inefitably  proves  &tal.  When  he  was  bron^t  on 
board  his  fingers  were  quite  stifi^,  and  bent  into  the  shape  of 
that  part  of  the  musket  which  he  had  been  carrying :  and 
the  frost  had  so  fer  destroyed  the  animation  in  his  fingers  on 
one  hand  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  three  of  them 
a  short  time  after,  notwithstanding  all  the  caro  and  atten- 
tion pud  to  him  by  the  medical  gentlemen.  The  efiect 
which  exposure  to  severe  frost  has  in  benumbing  the  mental 
as  well  as  the  corporeal  faculties,  was  very  striking  in  this 
man,  as  well  as  in  two  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  returned 
after  dark,  and  of  whom  we  were  anxious  to  make  incjuirics 
respecting  Peareon.  WTien  I  sent  for  them  into  ray  cabin 
they  looked  wild,  spoke  thick  and  indistinctly,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  from  them  a  rational  answer  to  any  of 
our  questions.  After  being  on  board  for  a  sliort  time  the 
mental  faculties  appeared  gradually  to  retom  with  the 
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rt  turiiinpj  circulation;  and  it  was  not  till  then  that  a  looker- 
on  L'onid  easily  persuade  himself  that  they  had  not  been 
drinking  too  fireely." — ^p.  108. 

This  was  fully  sufficient  for  the  attentive  and 
kind'hearted  Commander  to  adopt  effective  mea- 
sures against  a  recurrence  of  so  painful  a  result. 
So  early  as  the  29th  October  the  thermometer  was 
down  to  24**  below  zero.   It  was  now  distressing 
to  touch  any  metallic  substance  with  the  naked 
hand  in  the  open  air ;  it  produced  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense heat,  and  took  off  the  skin.    If  the  eye-piece 
•  of  a  telescope  touched  the  face,  it  occasioned  an 
intense  burning  pain ;  the  remedy  was  to  cover 
them  and  other  instruments  with  soft  leather. 
The  officers,  notwithstanding,  indulged  themselves 
in  walking  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  even  when  the 
thermometer  was  down  to  40°  or  even  50°  below 
zero,  without  experiencing  much  inconvenience 
from  this  intense  degree  of  cold;  provided  al- 
ways that  tliere  was  no  wind ;  but  the  least  breeze 
made  the  exposure  to  it  intolerable,  when  the  • 
mercury  was  even  several  degrees  above  zero. 
The  following  passage  is  so  naturally  and  so  well 
expressed,  that  the  desire  to  extract  it  is  irresist- 
ible.  Speaking  of  their  short  walks  on  shore  Parry 
says: — 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  at  this  period  there  was 
bat  little  to  be  met  with  in  our  walks  on  fibore  whidi  could 
either  amuse  or  interest  us.   The  necessity  of  not  exceeding 
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the  limited  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  lest  a  enow-drifit, 
which  often  rises  very  suddenly,  should  prevent  our  return, 
added  consideralily  to  the  dull  and  tedious  monotony  which 
day  after  day  presented  itself.    To  the  southward  was  the 
sea,  covered  with  one  unbroken  surface  of  ice,  uuiforni  in  its 
dazzling  whiteness,  except  that,  in  some  parts,  a  few  hum- 
mocks were  seen  thrown  up  somewhat  above  .the  general 
level.    Nor  did  the  land  otter  much  greater  variety,  being 
almoet  entirely  covered  with  snow,  except  here  and  there  a 
brown  patch  of  bare  ground,  in  some  exposed  situational 
where  the  wind  had  not  allowed  the  snow  to  remain.  When 
viewed  from  the  Bummit  of  the  neighbouring  hiUs,  on  one  of 
those  calm  end  dear  days  which  not  unfrequently  occurred 
during  the  winter,  the  scene  was  such  as  to  induce  con- 
templations which  had,  periiaps,  more  (^melancholy  than  of 
any  other  feeling.   Not  an  object  was  to  be  seen  on  which 
the  eye  could  long  rest  with  pleasure,  unless  when  directed  ' 
to  the  spot  where  the  slups  lay,  and  where  our  little  colony 
was  planted.    The  smoke  whidi  there  issued  from  the 
several  fires,  affording  a  certain  indication  of  the  presence 
of  man,  gave  a  partial  cheerfulness  to  tliia  j)art  of  tlic  pro- 
spect; and  tlie  souiul  of  voices,  which,  during  the  cold 
weather,  could  be  heard  at  a  nmcli  gi-eater  disf^ince  tlian 
usnnl,  served  now  and  then  to  break  the  ;-iloiK-e  which 
reigned  around  ns — a  «ilence  tar  diticrcut  from  that  peace- 
able composure  which  characterizes  the  landscape  of  a  culti- 
vated country ;  it  was  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  most 
dreary  desolation,  and  the  total  absence  of  animated  exist- 
ence. Such,  indeed,  waa  the  want  of  objecia  to  alford  relief 
to  the  eye  or  amusement  to  the  mind,  that  a  stone  of  more 
than  usual  si^e  appearing  above  the  snow,  in  the  direction 
to  which  we  were  going,  immediately  became  a  mark,  on 
whidi  our  eyes  were  unconsdously  fixed,  and  towards  which 
we  mechanically  advanced. 

Dreary  as  such  a  scene  must  necessarily  be^  it  could 
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not,  however,  be  said  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  intorest,  espe- 
cially when  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  peculiarity  of 
our  situation,  the  object  which  had  brought  us  hither,  and 
the  hopes  which  the  least  sanguine  among  us  sometimes 
entertained,  of  spending  a  part  of  our  next  winter  in  the 
more  genial  climate  of  the  South-Sea  Islands.  Perhaps  too, 
thougb  none  of  us  then  ventured  to  confess  it,  our  thoughts 
would  sometimes  involuntarilj  wander  homewards,  and  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  the  nigged  &ce  of  nature  in 
this  desolate  region,  and  the  livelier  aspect  of  the  happy 
land  which  we  had  left  behind  hb."— pp.  124, 125. 

Nothing  could  be  more  jadicious-thon  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  employment  of  the  men  each 
day  in  the  week;  and  on  Sundays  divine  service 
was  invariably  performed^  and  a  sermon  read,  on 
board  both  ships.  •*  The  attention,"  says  Parry, 
"  paid  by  the  men  to  the  observance  of  their  reli- 
gioua  duties  was  such  as  to  reflect  upon  them  the 
highest  credit,  and  it  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
tlie  preservation  of  that  regularity  and  good  con- 
duct for  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  were 
invariably  distinguished."  The  minor  arrange- 
ments made  by  Parry  to  find  employment  and  to 
vary  the  occupations  of  botli  iiien  and  officers,  dur- 
ing the  long  unbroken  night  of  thn  o  months,  appear 
to  have  been  veiy  judicious.  The  former,  after  at- 
tending divisions  momirtg  and  evening,  cleared  up 
the  decks,  attended  the  officers  round  the  ships,  ex- 
amined their  berths  and  bed-places,  and  in  the  even- 
ing went  to  their  supper,  while  the  officers  took  their 
tea.    After  this  the  men  were  permitted  to  amuse 
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tliemselves  as  they  pleased,  and  games  of  various 
kiadsy  as  well  as  dancing  and  singing,  occasionally 
went  on  upon  the  lower  deck  till  nine  o'clock,  when 
they  retired  to  rest,  and  their  lights  were  extin- 
guished. **  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,"  Parry 
observes,  "  that  the  evening  occupations  of  the  oihcers 
were  of  a  more  rational  kind,  than  those  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  men.  Of  the  former,  read- 
ing and  writing  were  the  principal  employments,  to 
which  were  occasionally  added  a  game  of  chess,  or 
a  tune  on  the  flute  or  yiolin,  till  half  past  ten,  about 
which  time  we  all  retired  to  rest." 

On  Christmas-day,  which  had  now  arrived,  the 
weather  was  raw  and  cold,  with  snow ;  but  to  mark 
the  day  in  the  best  manner  that  circumstances  would 
peril! it,  divine  service  was  performed  on  board  the 
two  ships ;  and  I  directed  a  small  increase  in  the 
men's  usual  proportion  of  fresh  meat,  as  a  Christ- 
mas dinner,  as  well  as  an  additional  allowance  of 
grog,  to  drink  the  liealth  of  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land. The  officers  also  met  at  a  social  and  friendly 
dinner,  and  the  day  passed  with  much  of  the  same 
kind  of  festivity  by  which  it  is  usually  distinguished 
at  home ;  and,"  he  adds,  to  the  credit  of  the 
men  be  it  spoken,  without  any  of  that  disorder  by 
which  it  is  too  often  observed  by  seamen.'* 

The  good  order,  regularity,  and  discipline  of  the 
two  ships,  in  this  most  trying  of  situations,  is  above 
all  praise;  wholly  deprived,  as  they  were,  of  the 
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sight  of  the  Ban  for  eighty-four  days,  which  may 
be  reckoned,  as  it  really  was,  one  continued  nightf 
lighted  up  only,  and  that  partially,  by  the  mooOy 
and  occasionally  by  the  fleeting  Aurora  Borealis. 
Their  extraordinary  good  conduct,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, must  in  a  great  degree  be  ascribed  to 
the  example  set  them  by  their  excellent  Com- 
mander, cordially  seconded  by  Lieutenant  Liddon 
and  the  other  officers.  It  is  well  uiukistood  in  the 
navy 9  that  obedient  and  good  conduct  on  the  part 
of  seamen,  and  a  high  state  of  diacipline  in  a  man- 
of-war,  are  the  sure  results  of  able  and  intelligent 
officers,  kind  and  attentive  to  those  under  their 
command,  yet^.at  the  same  time,  strictly  requir- 
ing from  them  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  their  superiors,  and  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  service.  Such  were  the  men,  and  such 
their  commanders,  on  the  present  sei*vice;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  every  man  (with  the  exception 
of  one  poor  fellow,  who  carried  out  with  him  an  in- 
curable disease)  was  brought  home  in  as  high  a 
state  of  health  as  that  in  which  he  left  £ngland. 

One  case  of  scurry  was  reported  on  the  2nd  of 
January.  Mr.  Scallon,  gunner  of  the  Hecla,  com- 
plained of  pains  in  his  legs,  and  the  appearance  of 
his  gums  left  no  doubt  of  the  symptoms  being  scor- 
battc,  which  Mr.  Edwards,  the  surgeon,  ascribed  to 
the  deposit  uf  moisture  in  his  bed-place.  The  Com- 
maader,  ever  anxious  for  the  preservation  ol  health 
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in  hiB  ship,  put  in  requiBition  all  their  anti-flcor- 

butics  for  liis  recovery,  consisting  of  preserved  vege- 
table soups,  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  pickles,  pre- 
served currants  and  gooseberries,  and  spruce-beer. 
He  also  raised  in  his  cabin  a  quantity  of  mustard 
aud  cress,  of  which,  even  in  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  he  could  generally  ensure  a  crop  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  So  effectual  were  these 
remedies  in  Scallou's  case  that,  on  the  ninth  evening 
from  the  attack,  he  was  able  to  walk  about  on  the 
lower  deck,  and  '*he  assured  me,"  says  Parry, 
that  he  could  then  run  a  race." 
Thursday,  the  3rd  of  February,  was  a  day  not  to 
be  forgotten.  At  twenty  minutes  before  apparent 
noon  the  sun  was  seen  from  the  Hecla's  main-top 
(at  the  height  of  iiffcy-*one  feet  above  the  sea),  being 
the  first  time  that  this  luminary  had  been  visible  to 
them  since  the  11th  of  November — a  period,  as 
already  said,  of  eighty-four  days,  that  is,  twelve  days 
less  tlian  tlie  time  of  its  renuiining  actually  beneath 
the  horizon,  independently  of  the  effects  of  atmo- 
spherical refraction.  Throughout  February,  how- 
ever, the  intensity  of  the  cold,  instead  of  being  some- 
what initifrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  feeble  as 
they  wereA  was  increased.  On  the  ^th  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  »hore-house,  and  in  the  exertions  to  sive 
the  valuablV  instruments,  not  fewer  than  sixteen 
men  incurretU  frost-bites,  the  theriiioiueter  during 
the  day  beingU  from  —  43**  to  —  44*. 
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**  AmoDg  these  there  were  four  or  five  cases  which  kej)t 
the  patients  coiihned  for  several  weeks ;  but  John  Smith,  of 
the  artillery,  who  was  Captnin  Sabine's  servant,  and  who, 
together  with  Serjeant  Martin,  happened  to  he  in  the  house 
at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out,  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
suffer  much  more  severely.  In  their  anxiety  to  save  the  ' 
dippuQg-needle,  which  was  standing  close  to  the  stove,  and 
of  which  they  knew  the  value,  they  immediAtely  ran  out 
with  it ;  and  Smith,  not  having  time  to  pat  on  his  ^oves, 
had  his  fingera  in  half  an  honr  so  benumhed»and  the  anima- 
tion so  completely  suspended,  that,  on  his  bemg  taken  on 
board  by  Ifr.  Edwards,  and  having  his  hands  plnnged  into 
a  basm  of  cold  water,  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  was  imtiie* 
diately  froien  by  tilie  mtense  cold  thns  suddenly  communi- 
cated to  it;  and  notwiihstanding  the  most  humane  and 
unremittrng  attention  paid  to  him  by  the  medical  gentle- 
men, it  was  found  necessary,  some  time  after,  to  resort  to 
tlu;  amputation  of  a  part  of  four  fingers  on  one  hand  and 
three  on  the  other." — pp.  148,  149. 

The  appearance/'  says  Parry, which  our  faces 
presented  at  the  fire  was  a  curious  one,  almost  every 

nose  and  cheek  havino^  become  quite  white  with 
frost-bites,  in  five  minutes  after  being  exposed  to  the 
weather;  so  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the 
medical  gentlemen,  together  with  some  others  ap- 
pointed to  assist  them,  to  go  constantly  rouiid  while 
the  men  were  working  at  the  fire,  and  to  rub  with 
snow  the  parts  afiected,  in  order  to  restore  anima* 
tion." 

On  the  16th  day  of  February  the  greatest  degree 
of  cold  was  experienced,  the  thermometer  having 
descended  to— 55%  and  remained  for  fifteen  hours  at 
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—  54*;  the  less  to  have  been  expected  as  the  old  year 
had  closed  with  mild  weather.  On  the  following 
day  Parry  says,  Notwithstanding  the  low  tem- 
perature of  the  external  atmosphere,  the  officers 
contrived  to  act,  as  usual,  the  play  aiuiuunced  for 
this  eyening ;  hut  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was 
almost  too  cold  for  either  the  actors  or  the  audience 
to  enjoy  it,  especially  those  of  the  former  who  under- 
took to  appear  in  female  dresses."  It  is  some  conso- 
lation, however,  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  wind; 
and  the  severest  cold  has  been  stated  to  be  tolerable 
in  a  calm.  In  March  the  snow  began  to  melt,  with 
a  temperature  of  20°  to  30**  in  the  sun,  but  with  —  22* 
to  —  25**  in  the  shade.  Luminous  arches,  parhelia, 
and  the  Aurora  were  frequent,  but  not  particularly 
remarkable.  Towards  the  end  of  April  the  ther- 
mometer continued  above  the  freezing  point  in  the 
shade  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  May  the  sliips  were  once  again  afloat, 
the  operation  of  cutting  the  ice  round  them  being 
completed. 

Parry,  however,  observes  that  it  was  sufficiently 

discouraging  to  his  hope  of  afurtlier  progress  to  the 
westward,  to  perceive  that  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
the  sea  still  presented  the  same  unbroken  and  con- 
tinuous surface  of  solid  and  impenetrable  ice,  and 
ice  that  could  not  be  less  than  from  six  to  seven  feet 
in  thickness,  as  we  knew  it  to  be  about  the  ships. 
When  to  this  circumstance  was  added  the  considera- 
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tion  that  scarcely  the  slightest  symptoms  of  thawing 
had  yet  appeared,  and  that  in  three  weeks  from  this 
period  the  sun  would  again  begin  to  decline  to  the 
southward »  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  most 
sanguine  and  enthusiastic  among  us  had  some  rea- 
son to  be  staggered  in  the  expectation  they  had 
formed,  of  the  complete  accomplishment  of  our  en* 
terprise." 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  whole  of 
the  navigation,  hitherto  performed,  had  been  from 
the  Ist  of  August,  when  Lancaster  Sound  was  en- 
tered, to  the  26th  of  September,  when  the  ships 
were  anchored  on  the  coast  of  Melville  Island. 
Lieutenant  Parry  has  elsewhere  observed  that  the 
month  of  September  is  one  of  the  most  favourable; 
for  navigation  among  masses  of  ice;  but  the 
shores  of  Melville  Island,  at  least,  appear  to  be 
an  exception ;  to  be,  in  fact,  the  recipients  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ice  driven  to  the  eastward  by 
the  westerly  winds  about  that  parallel^  this  island 
bemg  the  outermost  of  the  Georgian  chain,  and 
considered  by  Parry  as  by  &r  the  worst  he  ever 
met  with. 

Previous,  however,  to  their  departure  from  this 
dreary,  dismal,  and  detesteble  abode.  Parry  deter- 

iiiiiu'd  to  make  a  journey  across  Melville  Island  to 
the  northward,  and  to  return  by  a  ditiercnt  route. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Sabine,  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Nias,  and  Reid,  a  Serjeant  of  marines,  and  a 
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Serjeant  of  artillery,  together  with  three  seamen  and 
twu  iiiariiic&,  makiiiu  in  the  whole  a  party  of  twelve. 
They  took  with  them  tents,  provisions, and  a  cooking- 
apparatus.  It  was  fonnd  that  those  parts. of  the 
island,  which  were  clear  of  snow,  produced  the  dwarf 
wiiiuw,  sorrel,  and  poppy,  and  that  the  moss  was 
very  luxuriant.  On  the  second  day  they  saw  a 
pair  of  ducks  (Anas  9peetdb%U$\  and  killed  seven 
ptarmigan ;  sorrel  and  saxifrage  were  a])undant. 
They  found  pieces  of  coal  embedded  in  sandstone ; 
passed  a  very  extensive,  dreary^and  uninteresting 
level  plain  covered  with  snow;  and  this  kmd  of 

ground,  with  occasional  ravines  and  ^oggy  weather, 
continued  for  three  days,  during  which  they  saw 
not  a  living  animal,  except  one  or  two  flocks  of 
geese  {Anas  bemhla). 

Parry  being  desirous  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the 
sea,  on  the  northern  shore,  took  with  him  the  two 
midshipmen  Nias  and  Beid,  with  a  quarter*master 
of  the  Griper.  After  a  long  and  disagreeable 
march  they  came  to  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
sea.  Anxious,  however,  to  leave  nothing  uncec^ 
tain,  they  walked  a  few  hundred  yards  upon  the 
ice,  and  endeavoured  by  means  of  a  boarding-pike 
and  their  knives  to  make  a  hole  through  it,  in  order 
to  taste  the  water;  but  after  two  houis'  labour  they 
only  succeeded  in  getting  through  two  feet  of  very 
hard,  brittle,  and  transparent  ice,  more  so  than  that 
of  salt-water  usually  is.   This  did  not  satisfy  Parry, 
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who  Teturned  to  the  party  left  behind  and  carried 

them  back  with  him  to  the  spot.  The  floe  was 
penetrated,  and  proved  to  be  fourteen  feet  and  four 
inches  in  thickness;  the  water  flowed  up  within 
fifteen  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  was  fouud 
to  be  "  not  very  salt ;"  sufficiently  so,  however,  to 
convince  them  ail  that  it  was  the  sea  on  which  they 
were  standing. 

On  the  9tli  of  June  they  sot  out  on  their  return, 
killed  three  ptarmigans  and  saw  a  pair  of  ducks; 
and  two  days  after,  a  great  number  of  brent  geese, 
some  ptarmigan,  and  many  snow-buntings;  the 
constant  and  cheerful  note  of  the  latter  reminded 
them  of  a  better  country — a  worse,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find,— it  reminded  them  of  home,  this 
darling  little  bird  being  considered  the  robin  red- 
breast of  the  snowy  regions.*  Arrived  at  Bushnan's 
Cove,  in  Liddon's  Grulf,  on  the  western  side  of  Mel- 
ville Island,  the  party  found  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  habitable  sgots  we  had  yet  seen  in  tlie 
Arctic  regions,  the  vegetation  being  more  abundant 
and  forward  than  in  any  other  place,  and  the  situ- 
ation  sheltered  and  favourable  for  game.  They 
louiid  here  a  good  deal  of  moss,  grass,  dwarf-willow, 
and  saxifrage,  and  Captain  Sabine  met  with  a  ranun- 
culus in  full  flower.  Thus  we  see  that  even  in  this 
the  most  desolate  region  of  the  earth  the  superiority 
of  the  western  coast  predominates.  The  hunters 
*  See  CSaptaiii  Lyon's  Voyage  ngardiog  thii  bifd. 
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saw  and  fired  at  a  musk-ox,  but  did  not  kill  him  ; 

they  saw  also  several  golden  plovers,  und  one  OT 
two  boatswains  (^LestrU),  On  the  1 5th  they  reached 
the  shipSy  and  were  complimented  by  their  ship- 
mates on  their  good  looks,  and  was  appearing  in 
more  robust  health  than  when  they  departed. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  ice  began  to  move 
in  the  offing,  with  a  loud  grinding  noise;  and  on 
the  5th  of  July  the  thermometer  rose  from  50**  to 
52°,  and  on  the  two  following  days  to  55°.  The  ice 
in  harbour  also  began  to  dissolvoy  and  was  there 
covered  with  pools  of  water.  On  the  17th  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  60",  the  highest  point  it  ever  reached 
at  Melville  island.  On  the  24tli  everything  was 
complete  for  proceeding  to  sea;  '*the  sails  were 
bent  in  readiness  for  starting  at  a  moment's  notice, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  tiiat  the  motive  for 
doing  so  was  to  make  some  show  of  moving,  rather 
than  any  expectation  I  dared  to  entertain  of  soon 
escaping  from  our  long  and  tedious  confinement ; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  men  the 
painful  fact,  that  in  eight  or  nine  weeks  from  this 
period,  the  navigable  season  must  unavoidably  come 
to  a  conclusion.'*  Another  painful  fact  was,  that 
before  the  expiration  of  July  the  approach  of  winter 
announced  itself  in  the  diminution  of  temperature, 
which  seldom  reached  40"  by  day,  and  also  by  the 
falls  of  sleet  and  snow,  as  well  as  by  the  pools  of 
water  frozen  over  in  the  night. 
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On  the  last  day  of  July  the  whole  body  of  the 
ice  in  the  harbour  was  perceived  to  be  slowly  moving 
out,  breaking  away  for  the  first  time  at  the  points 
which  form  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Winter  Harbour  is 
thus  stated : — 

Latitude  by  39  meridian  altitodes     .  74»  47'  19^  N. 

Loogitnde  by  6d2  sets  of  observations^ 
consisting  of  6862  lunar  distances   .  1 10°  48'  29"  /T. 

Dip  of  magnetic  needle      .       .       .    88°  43' 

Variation  127*  47'  50  ' 

On  the  IsL  of  Auo^ust,  the  day  on  which  Lancaster 
Sound  had  been  entered,  the  two  ships  stood  out 
of  Winter  Harbour,  after  having  passed  ten  whole 
months  and  a  part  of  September  and  August  in  that 
dreary  place  of  imprisonment.  They  stood  along 
the  shore  of  Melville  Island  to  the  westward,  occa- 
sionally running  in,  near  to  the  beach,  to  avoid  the 
masses  of  ice  in  motion ;  in  one  place  the  Hecla 
being  within  twenty  yards  of  the  beach,  a  point 
of  land  which  was  lined  all  round  with  large  hum* 
mocks  of  ice,  rendered  it  a  most  dangerous  situation ; 
and  the  more  so  as  the  body  of  the  ice  coming  in 
from  the  westward  being  distant  from  the  ship  less 
than  half  a  mile,  was  composed  of  floes  infinitely 
more  heavy  than  any  they  had  elsewhere  met  with 
during  the  voyage.  Lieutenant  Liddon  sent  word 
that  the  Griper  was  also  in  a  situation  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hecla,  where  *' nipping*' 
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appeared  unavoidable  if  the  floes  should  come  in. 
Parry  desired  Liddon  not  to  join  him,  as  there  was 
not  room  for  two  ships,  **and  the  chances  of  saving 
one  of  them  from  the  catastrophe  we  had  reason  to 
apprehend  were  greater  by  their  being  separate." 

By  chance,  and  it  was  by  chance  entirely,  they 
escaped ;  but  had  the  apparent  catastrophe  taken 
place,  which  tbey  had  reason  to  apprehend,  not  a 
single  being  could  have  survived  the  melancholy 
fate  that  must  inevitably  have  awaited  them ;  all 
must  have  perished  from  famine  and  the  intense 
cold  of  the  approaching  winter.  This  state  of  things, 
and,  indeed,  every  circumstance  connected  with  this 
abominable  island,  must  serve  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
off  any  future  navigator  from  coming  even  within 
sight  of  it,  but  to  avoid  it  as  the  ancients  did  Scylla 
or  Charybdis.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  Sir  John  Franklin  s  attention  has 
been  [particularly  drawn  tu  this  part  of  Sir  Edward 
Parry's  narrative. 

The  ships  remained,  however,  at  or  near  the  same 
place,  and  a  mass  of  about  an  acre  in  extent  drove 
in  and  gave  tbe  Hecla  a  (onsiderable  "nip,"  and 
then  grazed  past  her  to  the  westward.  The  fol- 
lowing day  another  floe  came  in,  ^'and  gave  the 
ship  a  heavy  rub."  Parry,  however,  still  per- 
severed in  creeping  along  the  shore  of  Melville 
Island,  the  ships  sustaining  such  frequent  and 

severe  rubs**  that  nothing  diort  of  the  stoutest 
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timber,  the  most  sound  and  flexible  iron,  and 

tlie  most  judicious  construction  of  tlie  fabrics, 
eould  posgibly  have  withstood  these  frequent  rubs 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Perseyering;  how- 
ever, in  this  beaeh'Sailing,  generally  within  half 
a  mile  of  it,  till  tiie}^  arrived  very  nearly  to  the 
westernmost  point  of  the  island,  the  Commander 
believing  there  was  little  hope  of  making  fiirther 
progress  to  the  westward,  and  having  experienced 
during  the  first  haii  of  the  navigable  season  such  a 
continued  series  of  vexations,  disappointments,  and 
delays*  aooompenied  by  such  a  constant  state  of 
danger  to  the  ships,  felt  it  now  to  be  no  longer 
justifiable  to  persevere  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get 
to  the  westward. 

On  consulting  the  officers  of  both  ships,  they 
agreed  with  him  that  any  further  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  westward  in  that  parallel  would  be  al- 
together fruitless;  they  also  agreed  in  the  plan  he 
proposed  of  running  back  to  the  eastward  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  to  look  out  for  any  opening  that 
might  lead  them  to  the  American  continent,  and 
failing  to  find  any  such,  to  return  tp  Bngland.  On 
the  26th  of  AuguBt,  therefore,  they  turned  the  ships' 
heads  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  had  passed  the  eastern  end  of  Melville  Island, 
in  an  open  channel  not  less  than  ten  miles  wide,  all 
hands  heartily  rejoicing  to  take  leave  for  ever  of 
this  island.    We  are  told,  however,  in  a  note, 
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that  the  island,  during  their  stay  of  nearly  twelve 
months,  had  afibrded  them  the  foUowiog  quantity  of 
game:  three  musk-oxen,  twenty-four  deer,  sixty- 
eight  hares,  fifty^tliree  geese,  fifty  nine  ducks,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  ptarmigans,  amounting 
in  weight  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds  of  meat ;  that  is  to  say,  it  afforded 
to  each  of  ninety-four  men  three  pounds  and  a  half 
of  meat  per  month  1  the  produce  of  an  island  which 
is  stated  to  exceed  five  thousand,  square  miles. 

On  the  31  St  of  August  they  repassed  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  bore  up  and  ran 
along  the  land,  taking  their  departure  from  the  flag- 
staff in  Possession  Bay,  on  the  south-eastern  point 
of  the  said  sound.  As  the  whole  of  this  coast  was 
run  down  in  1818,  and  partially  examined,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  the  present  expedition  in  any 
remarks  upon  it ;  but  before  the  ground  be  quitted 
on  which  no  less  than  twelve  months  were  passed, 
from  September,  1819,  to  August,  1820,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  the  shade  may  be  noticed : — 

Maximum  60**,  Minimum  50°,  K«mge  110**. 

The  mean  of  the  twelve  months  +  1°,33. 

The  lowest  temperature  registered  on  the  ice  was  —  55" ; 
it  did  not  rise  above  54°  tor  ^venteen  hours  on  the  i4th  and 
15th  of  ebniary,  1820. 

Oil  the  whole  of  this  eastern  coast  of  Baffin's  and 
Davis's  Strait  they  called  only  at  one  place»  Clyde's 
River,  in  latitude  70^  22^.    Here  they  leoeived 
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visits  from  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  whose  appearance 

and  conduct  pleased  them  all  very  much — lively, 
good-natured^  and  cheerful,  with  a  great  inclination 
to  jump  about  when  much  pleased,  rendering  it," 
says  Parry,  "  a  penalty  of  no  trifling  nature  for  them 
to  sit  still  for  half  an  hour  together."  They  were 
decently  clothed,  male  and  female,  and  their  children 
equally  so,  in  well-dressed  and  neatly-sewn  seal- 
skins. They  were,  in  fact,  in  all  respects,  infinitely 
superior  to  Ross's  Arctic  Highlanders,  who  pulled 
or  rubbed  noses  as  a  salutation,  and  asked  if  ships 
were  not  liying  creatures.  But  Parry  shall  himself 
mark  the  contrast  :— 

**  Upon  the  whole,  these  people  may  be  conddered  in  pos- 
seasion  of  every  necenaiy  of  life,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the 
oomlbrtB  and  oonveniences  which  can  be  enjoyed .  in  so  rude 
a  state  of  society.  In  the  aituatioD  and  cireimistaiioeB  in 
which  the  Eaqoimaux  of  N.  Greenlaiid  [Ross's  HigjUanders] 
are  placed,  there  is  much  to  excite  compassioii  for  the  low 
state  to  which  human  natore  appears  to  be  there  reduced*^ 
a  state  in  few  respects  superior  to  that  of  the  bear  or  the 
seal,  which  they  kill  for  their  subsistence.  But  with  these 
it  was  impossible  not  to  experience  a  feeling  of  a  more 
pleasing  Vmd  :  there  was  a  respectftil  decency  in  their 
general  behaviour,  which  at  once  struck  ns  as  very  difierent 
from  that  of  the  otijer  untutored  Esquimaux  ;  and  in  their 
persons  there  was  leas  of  that  intolerable  filth  ])y  ^vllic■h  tliuse 
people  are  so  generally  distinguished.  But  tiie  superiority 
for  which  they  are  most  remarkable  is,  the  perfect  honesty 
whicli  characterised  all  tfirir  dealings  with  us.  Dtiring  the 
two  hours  that  the  men  were  on  board,  and  for  four  or  five 
hours  that  we  were  sabseqnently  among  them  on  shore,  on 
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both  wlddi  oocanODB  the  temptation  to  steal  from  us  was, 
peiiiapB,  stronger  tlum  we  can  well  imagine,  and  the  oppor«- 
tunity  of  doing  so  by  no  means  wanting^  not  a  single  in- 
stance occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  of  their  pilfering  the 
most  trifling  article.  It  is  pleating  to  record  a  fiict  no  less 
singular  in  itself  than  honourable  to  these  simple  people/' 
—p.  287. 

Nothing  material  occurred  on  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic  till  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  October* 
when  they  stmck  soundings  in  seventy  fathoms  in 
latitude  59°  55'.  On  the  28th  they  were  between 
Fair  Island  and  the  Orkneys;  on  the  29th  made 
fiuchanesfip  and  on  the  following  day  the  Com- 
mander landed  at  Peterhead,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Sabine  and  Mr.  Hooper,  who  proceeded 
without  delay  to  London,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  Novembert  1820. 

"Such  was  the  excelleDt  state  of  health  which  we  at  this 
time  continued  to  enjoy  on  board  the  llecla,  that  during  the 
whole  season  of  our  late  navigation  from  Winter  Harbour 
to  tlie  coast  of  Scotland,  being  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks, 
not  a  single  case  had  been  entered  on  our  sick-list,  except 
from  one  or  two  accidents  of  a  trifling  nature ;  and  I  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  every  officer  and  man  on  board  both 
ships  (with  only  one  exception  out  of  ninety-four  persons) 
return  to  their  native  country  in  as  robust  health  as  when 
they  left  it,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  eighteen  months, 
during  which  time  we  had  been  hving  entirely  on  our  own 
resoorees."— p.  d09. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  • 

the  observations  made  during  the  voyage,  nor  of 
the  scieutifio  operations  carried  on  whenever  an 
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opportunity  occurred.  Nothing  was  omitted  which 
highly  iutelhgent  officers  and  the  best  instrumeutd 
obuld  supply.  An  appendix,  drawn  up  on  a  dear 
and  well-arranged  principle,  contains  such  observ- 
ations and  remarks  as  were  deemed  of  •  most  im- 
portance. The  volume  itself  exhibits  the  conduct 
and  the  character  of  both  officers  and  men  in  the 
most  praiseworthy  point  of  view ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  enlightened  Commander  by  whom  it  is  written, 
it  need  only  be  repeated  here  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere ;  **  No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
this  work  without  being  impressed  with  the  fullest 
conviction  that  his  merits  as  an  officer  and  scientific 
navigator  are  of  the  highest  order ;  that  his  talents 
are  not  confined  to  his  professional  duties ;  but  that 
the  resources  of  his  mind  are  equal  to  the  most 
arduous  situations,  and  fertile  in  expedients  under 
every  circumstance,  however  difficult,  dangerous, 
or  unexpected/'  In  addition  to  all  this,  Parry 
may  be  said  to  possess  the  true  character  and  spirit 
of  a  British  sailor — open,  straightforward,  and  up- 
light;  his  education  was  such  as  to  inspire  him 
with  a  love  of  the  profession,  having  entered  the 
service  in  1803,  been  made  a  lieutenant  in  1810, 
and  continued  to  serve  in  that  rank  on  the  coast  of 
America  till  1S17,  when  he  was  selected,  as  has 
been  related  in  the  preceding  voyage,  to  command 
the  Alexander,  as  Second  to  Ross. 

On  the  present  voyage  he  was  most  cheerfully 
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and  energetically  obeyed  and  assisted  by  all  his 

ofiicers  in  both  ships;  and  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  services  wluch  navigation  and  nautical 
astronomy  require,  he  had  the  benefit  of  Captain 
Sabine's  valuable  and  cordial  co-operation  in  carry- 
ing out  a  series  of  experiments  in  a  branch  of 
science  unconnected  with  any  that  regards  naviga- 
tion— the  swinging  a  pendulum  for  ascertaining 
the  ellipticity  of  the  earth.  Captain  Sabine,  being 
a  connection  of  Mr.  lieury  Browne^  oi  Portland 
Place,  had  unrestricted  access  to  that  gentleman's 
observatory  and  valuable  collection  of  astronomical 
instruments,  some  of  which  were  supplied  to  the 
present  expedition ;  and  the  practical  use  of  them 
was  well  known  to  Captain  Sabine.  In  the  ap- 
pendix to  Commander  Parry's  narrative  we  find 
the  Captain  joined  witli  other  officers  in  making 
observations  on  the  dip,  the  variation  and  declination 
of  the  magnetic  needle ;  in  ascertaining  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  by  thermometers  jointly  with  Parry, 
Beechey,  and  Hooper;  and  lunar  observations 
taken  at  Winter  Harbour  and  at  sea  with  Parry, 
Beechey,  Hooper,  and  Ross,  amounting  to  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two. 

Sabine,  in  addition  to  all  these,  describes  (in  the 
appendix)  the  subjects  of  natural  history  collected 
in  the  three  classes  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  fishes. 
But  the  most  important  Mrill  probably  be  considered 
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that  of  No.  8,  "  An  account  of  the  experiments  to 
determine  the  acceleration  oi  the  pendulum  in  dif- 
ferent Iatitu4e8^"  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  joint  labour  of  Parry  and  Sabine.  **The  acci- 
dental discovery,  it  is  said,  "that  a  pendulum,  on 
being  removed  from  Paris  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  equator,  increased  its  time  of  vibration, 
gave  the  first  step  to  our  present  knowledge  that 
the  polar  axis  of  the  globe  is  less  than  the  equa- 
torial, and  that  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth  increases  progressively  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles."  In  the  present  instance  two 
clocks  were  used  in  these  experiments,  being  the 
property  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  same  which 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  round  the  world ;  and 

the  result  is  stated  to  be,  that  the  mean  daily  accele- 
ration of  the  two  clocks  was  sevcnty-iour  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  vibrations,  which  is 
considered  as  the  true  acceleration  of  a  pendulum 
between  the  latitudes  of  51°  31'  08''  (London)  and 
740  47^  14"  (Melville  Island);  and  the  deduction, 
which  was  obtained  from  the  result  of  the  accelera- 
tion, between  London  and  Melville  Island  gives  the 
diminution  of  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator 
to  be  ,0055258 ;  and  this  decimal  gives  for  the 
ellipticity  of  the  earth  j,!^^. 

But  as  Captain  Sabine  in  the  year  1821  (the  next 
folio  wing  that  of  his  arrival  in  England)  embarked 
on  a  most  arduous  undertakiug  to  investigate  the 
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last-mentioned  subject  in  high  latitudes,  an  account 
of  his  voyages  and  operations  will  be  resumed  here- 
after. 

.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  a 

landsman  venturing  to  differ  from  so  expert  and 
complete  a  seaman  as  Commander  Parry;  but  it  is 
under  a  conyiction  that  he  will  not  be  displeased 
at,  but  take  in  good  part,  a  few  desultory  remarks* 
though  not  exactly  corrcspoudent  with  his  owu 
opinion.  '*  Our  experience,"  he  says,  "  I  think  has 
dearly  shown  that  the  navigation  of  the  Polar  seas 
can  never  be  performed  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
without  a  continuity  of  land.  It  was  only  by  watch- 
ing the  occasional  openings  between  the  ice  and  the 
shore  that  our  late  progress  to  the  wiestward  was 
effected ;  and  had  the  land  continued  in  the  desired 
direction,  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  should 
have  continued  to  advance,  however  slowly,  to- 
wards the  completion  of  our  enterpris&i"  The  object 
tion  about  to  be  offered  is  not  to  the  slow  advance,*' 
but  to  the  chance  of  no  advance  at  all,  and  to  the 
extreme  hazard  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  crew* 
which  had  nearly  happened  in  the  present  instance* 
and  did  actually  happen  to  the  ship  on  a  future 
occasion,  by  a  nip,  or  rub,  or  pressure  between  the 
ice  and  the  shore;  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant 
apprehension,  the  anxiety,  and  incessant  threatening 
of  momentary  destruction,  which  occurred  along 
the  whole  coast  of  MelviUe  Island,  and  the  frequent 
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"Tabs'*  and  '^nips/'  which  both  ships  experienced 

between  the  sea-ice  and  the  shore-ice,  when  nothing 
but  extreme  watchfulness  and  good  management 
could  possibly  have  saved  them  from  being  cnuhed. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  having  to  "  watcli  tlic  occa- 
sional openiDgs  between  the  ice  and  the  shore,"  > 
would  it  not  be  more  advisable  to  avoid  placing  the 
ship  between  the  ice  and  the  shore ;  to  keep  as  &r 
as  possible  from  the  shore,  and  trust  to  an  open  sea, 
free  from  land  of  any  kind,  even  with  the  usual 
quantity  of  loose  ice»  hammocks,  or  floes  ?  A  ship, 
it  is  presumed,  may  always  make  her  way  through 
siicli  a  sea  with  little  or  no  dLinger,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  whale-fishing  ships,  which  carefully  avoid 
ccmiing  near  an  ice-bound  coast 

Against  wintering  in  the  ice  there  are  numerous 
objections,  though  the  detention  cannot  always  be 
avoided.  One  of  them,  but  perhaps  the  least 
serionsy  is  the  great  inconvenience  and  diacomfert 
which  the  oflBicers  and  crew  must  unavoidably  be 
subject  to,  without  any  chance  of  compensation  by 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  expedition — ^without 
hope  of  thereby  advancing  discovery  or  geographical 
know  ledge.  And  although  the  hardships  of  winter- 
ing  in  the  ice  have  been  shown,  on  the  present 
occasion^  to  admit  of  mitigation^  when  they  happen 
under  so  able  and  discreet  an  officer  as  Commander 
Parry,  whose  resources  are  inexhaustible,  it  may 
fall  to  the  lot  of  another,  whose  mind  is  less  fertile 
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iu  expedients  to  soften  tli(m.  Another  objectioix 
may,  perhaps,  be  raised  against  the  danger  that  is 
likely  to  be  incurred ;  but  this  by  caution  and  at** 
tention  may,  generally,  be  provided  against  A 
third,  and  one  of  the  first  importance  in  most  cases, 
is  the  utter  inutility  of  wintering  in  the  Arctic  seas ; 
for  no  harbours  are  known  that  are  not  filled  with 
ice  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
fihip  must  be  secured  in  ice  that  is  already  thick 
and  firm  by  the  close  of  the  season^  generally 
making  it  necessary  to  cut  a  canal,  at  an  immense 
labour,  so  as  to  be  lioated  to  ;i  pkice  of  safet}' ;  mikI 
it  is  most  likely  to  happen  tUut,  beibre  she  can  be 
got  out  again,  the  following  season  is  so  far  expired, 
that  all  the  service  she  can  then  undertake  is  to  get 
home,  with  the  loss  of  a  year. 

After  ail,  it  is  but  a  choice  of  evils,  to  winter  or 
return  when  the  first  obstruction  commences.  In 
that  portion  of  the  globe  in  question  a  short  passage 
home  is  next  to  certain,  whether  beset  in  the  ice,  or 
in  an  open  sea,  as  the  wind  is  generally  favourable 
for  a  southern  voyage,  and  the  current  almost  al* 
ways  so ;  but  it  may  happen  that  no  choice  is  left, 
and  then  to  winter  has  become  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity; and  Parry  has  laid  down  an  admirable  code 
of  instructions  for  any  one  reduced  to  that  emer> 
geiicy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
COMMANDER  GLiVERINa  AND  CAPTAIN  SABINE,  RA. 

1.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Spitzhergen  and  the  East  Co€tsi 
of  Greenland,  in  His  Majesty's  Ship  Griper,  D.  C. 
CLAYsaiNa,  Esq.,  Commander. 

2.  An  Aoetmnt  of  ExpmnmU  to  dBtgnmm  Ifttf  JFigurt  pf  (he 
'  Earth  by  mmM  of  thi  PesMbm  vibratmff  seeondt  in  dif- 

ftrmd  laHludti  $  at  wtU  a$  on  other  mdijects  of  Phikh 
iophieai  Inquiry.  .  By  Edward  Sabiice,  Captain  m  tiie 
Royal  Artillery. 

It  was  considered  expedient  to  intiodace  a  brief 
notioe  of  this  voyage,  among  those  specially  sent 

into  the  Arctic  Regions  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
covery, and  for  two  reasons :  first*  that  Commander 
Clayering  was  to  be  ordered  to  proceed  to  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  thence  to  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland, 
and  that  on  the  latter  he  succeeded  to  reach 
a  higher  degree  of  latitude  than  any  former  or 
subsequent  navigator  had  effected:  and  secondly* 
that  he  carried  out,  first  in  the  Pheasant,  and  then 
in  the  Griper,  Captain  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Sabine,  who,  very  shortly  aflter  his  return  firom  the 
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first  vo^^age  of  P;irrv  to  tlie  xVrctic  Sea,  recom- 
menced that  series  of  observations  on  the  length  of 
the  seconds'  pendulum,  which  were  made  in  the 
Hecla. 

Captain  Sabine,  impelled  by  the  zeal  and  love 
of  science,  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  hastened 
to  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Sierra  Leone, 
in  the  Iphigenia,  on  the  22nd  February,  1822,  and 
completed  his  pendulum  experiments  there  in  April. 
Sir  Robert  Mends  there  assigned  the  Pheasant  to 
convey  him  to  the  several  Atlantic  stations,  where 
he  was  desirous  to  swinp^  his  pendulum,  mostly  in 
the  West  Indies  and  to  the  southward  of  the  line, 
as  £aT  as  Ascension. 

CoMKAiTDBR  CLATBmvG,  of  the  Pheasaot,  was  an 
officer  well  versed  in  the  scientific  duties  of  a  navi- 
gator; and  a  friendship  was  speedily  formed  between 
the  two  officers,  that  ceased  only  with  the  deadi  of 
the  sailor,  which  happened  when,  in  the  year  1 827, 
he  commanded  the  Redwing,  which  ship  sailed 
from  the  Coast  of  Africa  and,  being  never  after 
heard  of,  is  supposed  to  have  foundered,  and  all 
on  board  to  have  perished.  It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
James  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  voyage,  that  such 
was  the  able  and  sealous  manner  in  which  Com- 
mander Clavering  co-operated  with  Captain  Sabine, 
that  the  latter  was  not  only  enabled  to  make  the 
observations  at  every  station  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  but  without  the  slightest  aoddoit 
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ever  having"  taken  place  in  moving  the  numerous 
and  delicate  instrumenlB  to  and  from  the  ship. 
The  observatioiis  being  completed  at  Siena  Lecme, 
the  places  next  to  be  visited  were  the  Island  of  St 
Thomas,  Ascension,  Bahia,  Maranham,  Trinidad, 
Jamaica,  and  New  York;  to  all  of  which  places 
Captain  Sabine  was  convqred  in  Bncceasion  by  the 
Pheasant,  and  made  his  pendulum  observations  at 
each  of  them  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself ; 
and  those  obsenrations  were  published  by  the  Board 
of  Longitnde,  and  will  briefly  be  noticed  here. 
The  two  officers,  it  is  said,  executed  a  valuable  and 
extensive  series  of  observations  on  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  equatorial  cnrrent. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pheasant 
in  Rngland,  on  the  5  tlx  February,  1823,  Captain 
Sabine  suggested,  through  Sir  Humphry  Davy»  that 
the  extension  of  similar  experiments  would  be  desir- 
able if  carried  on  in  high  kititudcs,  and  that  he 
was  ready  (as  he  ever  is  when  the  calls  of  science 
require  it)  to  undertake  this  service.  The  Griper, 
gun-brig,  was  appropriated  forthwith  for  that  pur* 
pose ;  and  on  the  26th  February  Ciavering  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  her.  The  plan  of  the  voyage 
proposed  by  Captain  Sabine  was,  to  proceed  in  the 
first  instance  to  Hammerfest,  near  the  North  Cape 
of  Norway,  about  the  70th  degree  of  latitude ;  thence 
to  a  second  station,  in  or  near  the  80th  parallel,  on 
the  nordiem  coast  of  Spitzbergen ;  afterwards  to 
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make  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  in  as  high  a  lati* 
tude  as  the  barrier  of  ice,  which  readers  that  coast 
difficult  of  accefls,  would  permit,  and  having  got 
within  the  barrier  to  ascend  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward as  far  as  might  be  compatible  the  same  year, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  third  pendulum  station  for 
Captain  Sabine*8  experiments,  at  the  highest  degree 
of  latitude  that  might  be  there  attained. 

ill;  was  then  to  return  to  the  southward,  and  if 
Captain  Sabine  should  wish  for  a  fourth  station  on 
the  coast  of  Iceland,  he  was  to  use  his  discre- 
tion, according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
time  of  the  year,  to  stop  at  that  island  ;  if  not,  a 
fourth  station  might  be  sought  elsewhere,  in  or 
about  the  same  parallel,  and  aflter  that  to  return  to 
England.  The  equipment  of  the  Griper  being  com- 
pleted, and  the  magnetical  pendulum,  with  the 
various  instruments  for  astronomical  and  other 
sdentific  purposes,  bdng  embarked  by  the  second 
week  in  May,  she  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  11  th 
of  that  month  for  Hammerfest,  where  she  arrived 
on  the  4th  June. 

This  place,  built  on  a  small  island  named  Qualoen, 
or  Whale  Island,  is  said  to  consist  of  about  a  dozen 
houses.  The  bay  is  small,  but  the  anchorage  good 
and  safe;  the  only  provisions  to  be  got  here  were 
rein-deer,  which  were  cheap ;  the  trade  is  entirely 
in  fish  and  oil.  The  natives  are  described  as  kind 
and  hospitable,  and  were  pleased  at  the  idea  of  a 
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visit  from  even  such  a  small  man-of-war  as  the 
Griper.  The  women  are  tkir  and  pretty,  and  dress 
much  like  our  own ;  remote  horn  the  civilized  world, 
they  are  untainted  by  either  its  vices  or  its  wants. 
Morality  and  religion  strictly  predominate;  and 
deviations  from  either  are  rare.  Mr,  Crowe,  an 
English  merchant,  who  acts  as  consul,  resides  here, 
and  paid  the  visiters  much  attention.  The  latitude 
70*  40';  the  dip  of  the  needle  T?'^  40'. 

On  the  ^rd  June,  Captain  Sabine  having  finished 
his  observations,  the  Griper  put  to  sea  the  same 
evening;  on  the  27th  fell  in  with  the  first  ice  off 
Cherry  Island,  in  lat.  75*  5',  a  gale  of  wind  then 
blowing;  saw  Spitzbergen  in  the  evening,  and 
Ml  in  with  a  great  number  of  walruses.  On 
the  30ili  rounded  Hakluyt's  Headland,  anchored 
abreast  of  a  small  island,  one  of  the  inner  Norweys, 
and  the  same  on  which  Captain  Phipps  made  his 
observations  in  1773;  disembarked  the  tents  and 
instruments,  and  sent  parties  on  shore  to  erect  them. 
Two  rein-deer  and  a  wahus  were  killed  on  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Yogel  Sang.  From  hence 
Commander  Clavering  determined  to  push  as  far 
to  the  northward  as  he  could,  while  Captain  Sabine 
was  carrying  on  his  pendulum  observations ;  leaving 
here  for  his  assistance  a  party  of  six  men  under  the 
coaiMiand  of  Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Rowland,  assist- 
ant-surgeon, together  with  his  launch,  and  six 
months'  provisions  and  foel,  to  carry  them  to  Ham* 
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merfieBty  ahonld  any  accident  happen  to  the  Griper 
in  her  ahsence.    He  fMoled  on  the  5th  Jnly,  and  ran 

due  north  twenty-live  miles  from  Cloven  Cliff; 
found  himself  embayed  among  the  ice ;  and  on 
the  6th  the  ship  struck  against  something  which 
turned  out  to  he  ice.  This  was  discoyered  on  the 
fog  dispersing,  when  a  field  of  packed  ice  presented 
itself  to  view,  extending  east  and  west  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach ;  the  latitude  ohserred  was  80*  20^^ 
which  was  the  most  northern  obtained ;  for  having 
skirted  the  margin  in  a  line  nearly  west  for  about 
60  milesy  and  finding  it  trending  to  the.southward, 
and  everywhere  closely  packed*  and  perceiving  no 
appearance  oi  an  op^nin^,  or  of  clear  water,  it  was 
deemed  useless  to  proceed  farther,  and  the  Griper 
returned  to  the  station,  which  she  reached  on  the 
11th  July. 

Captain  Sabine  having  completed  his  operations ; 
a  party  having  killed  about  titty  rein-deer,  as  a 
supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and  eveiy  thing  being 
re-embarked  on  the  22Dd  July,  on  the  24th  they 
put  to  sea,  and  steered  S.W.  for  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  a  course  that  would  bring  them  to  Gael 
Hamkes'  Bay  in  about  the  latitude  of  74* ;  this  being 
considered  as  the  highest  point  known  to  the  north 
on  that  coast.  After  many  impediments  from  fiekls 
of  ice,  they  reached,  on  the  8th  August,  a  tolerably 
open  channel  between  the  ice  and  the  coast,  and 
sent  a  boat  on  shore  at  a  point  which  was  named 
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Cape  Boriaee  Warren ;  "  Than  wiiicli,"  Clavering 
sayB,  ^  never  was  there  a  mm  desolate  spot  seen; 
Spitsbergen  was,  aa  the  whole,  a  pandise  to  this 
place.''  l^ioceeding  along  the  coasty  among  floes 
of  ice,  they  discovered  two  islands,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  Pendulttm  Isknds. 

Clavering  passed  them  and  stood  on  to  the  north* 
ward,  till  stopped  by  ice  ;  and  he  had  now  readied 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  N.E.  point  of  Green- 
land, formed  by  an  island,  in  lat.  76'  IS',  from  the 
heights  of  which  could  plainly  be  seen  high  land, 
due  north,  at  least  as  far  as  lat.  76^  He  named  the 
island  Shannon  bland*  and  the  S.£L  extremity 
Cape  Philip  Broke,  from  the  ship  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  in,  and  under  her  gallant 
commander  here  named/' 

Getting  under  way^  the  Griper  returned  to  the 
sondiward,  in  a  narrow  channd  dose  to  the  shore, 
CD  which  she  grounded  in  2^  fathoui^ ;  was  got  oft"  by 
Ughteniog  her ;  anchored  in  a  sheltered  bay  between 
one  of  the  Pendulum  Islands ;  landed  Captain  Sabine, 
the  observatory,  tents,  and  instruments;  and  pre- 
pared the  yawl  and  wherry  for  a  distant  excursion, 
while  Sabine  wasemployed  in  his  pendulum  experi« 
ments.  On  the  16th  August  he  set  ou^  taking  with 
him  three  officers  and  sixteen  men.  Thev  landed 
on  Cape  Borlase  Warren^  about  eighteen  miles 
to  the  southwaid,  with  each  a  boat-eloak  and 
a  blanket;  slept  in  them,  and  &und  no  incon- 
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venience  from  the  cold  ;  and  tliis  was  continued  for 
twelve  nights,  the  temperature  not  lower  thau  2^^ 
Here  they  found  tra<^  of  natives,  and  several 
graves.  Proceeding  up  an  arm  of  the  bay,  which 
runs  inland,  a  tent  of  seal-skins  was  found  on  the 
beach,  and  two  natives  appeared  on  the  heights. 
They  were  at  first  rather  shy,  but  by  degrees  ac- 
quired confidence.  They  appeared  not  to  differ  in 
any  respect  from  the  cuninion  race  of  Esquimaux; 
the  whole  tribe  amounted  but  to  twelve.  Their  sur* 
prise  was  roused  only  by  witnessing  some  of  the 
crew  firing  at  a  mark  with  muskets.  A  pistol  was 
given  to  one  of  the  natives,  who  fired  into  the  water ; 
the  recoil  startled  him  so  much  that  he  immediately 
slunk  away  into  his  tent.  The  following  morning, 
being  the  third,  it  was  found  they  had  all  departed, 
leaving  every  thing  behind  them :  their  sudden 
retreat  being  no  doubt  occasioned  by  their  alarm  at 
the  firing. 

The  party  had  now  advanced  to  an  extensive 
bay,  or  rather  an  inland  basin,  whose  circumference 
could  not  be  less  than  fifty  miles.  It  was  perfectly 
free  of  ice,  not  one  piece  being  visible  in  this  im- 
mense sheet  of  water.  Clavering  thinks  it  the  same 
which  was  discovered  by  Gael  Uamkes  in  1654,  and 
which  bears  his  name.  In  an  inlet  from  this  bay, 
the  mountains  on  both  sides  were  of  a  great  h(  i  iiht, 
ending  in  immense  glaciers,  at  least  5000  feet  high. 
On  the  29th  of  August  they  reached  the  ships,  after 
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a  fatiguing  absence  of  thirteen  days.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Captain  Sabine  concluded  his  obseira* 
tions,  the  tents  and  instruments  were  re-embarked, 
and  ou  the  31st  of  August  the  Griper  got  under 
weigh.  The  latitude  of  the  observatory  on  Pendu- 
lum Island  is  74<*  32'  l&'  N.,  longitude  18'  W. 

Tbe  shore  to  the  southward  continued  about 3000 
feet  high,  along  which  the  ship  proceeded  in  a 
channel  of  clear  water,  the  ice  being  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  shore.  About  Cape  Parry,  how* 
ever,  latitude  72^^  in  a  narrow  lane  of  water,  two 
floes  suddenly  closed  together,  and  the  tongues 
projecting  beneath  (citlves  they  are  usually  called) 
pressed  the  Griper  between  them  and  liflted  her  abaft 
considerably  out  of  the  water.  She  got  clear  without 
much  damage,  but  the  ice  was  hanging  about  Cape 
Parry  so  close  to  the  shore,  that  the  Commander 
wisely  stood  out  to  sea,  and  on  the  13th  September 
the  Griper  finally  quiUci  I  the  coast  of  Greenland;  the 
whole  line  along  which  they  had  sailed  being  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  in  height,  with  mountains  in  the 
interior  perhaps  double  that  height.  A  violent 
gale  came  on,  and  the  ship  was  secured  to  a  mass  of 
ice ;  received  several  severe  shocks ;  the  hawsers  and 
stream  cables  gave  way ;  also  two  chain  cables  and 
two  large  hawsers ;  the  gale  increased ;  large  masses 
continually  rolled  in ;  the  pressure  became  so  vio- 
lent that  the  whole  of  them  parted  before  daylight. 

Our  situation,"  says  the  Commander,  was  now 
a  most  anxious  one ;  the  gale  continued  with  un- 
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abated  violence,  and  the  ship  drove  to  the  south- 
ward amongst  loose  ice  and  heavy  floea,  which 

from  tiie  darkness  of  the  night  we  could  neither  see 
nor  avoid."  The  admirable  manoer,  he  says,  in 
which  the  little  Griper  had  been  strengthened,  al- 
lowed her  to  bear  the  severe  shocks  without  being 
injured ;  the  heaviest  shocks  she  received  must 
have  knocked  a  Greenlandman  to  pieces. 

The  gale  continuing  drove  them  to  the  south- 
ward, and  on  the  23rd  of  September  they  made  the 
coast  of  Norway  in  latitude  63"  56'.  On  the  Ist  of 
October  the  Griper  struck  hard  on  a  sunken  rock^ 
and  got  off  undamaged ;  on  the  4th  entered  Dront* 
heim  Fiord,  and  on  the  6th  anchored  in  the  har- 
bour ;  and  "we  were  received,"  says  Clavering, 

with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality." 
Captain  Sabine  having  completed  his  experiments 
here,  the  Griper  proceeded  down  the  fiord  on  tlie 
13th  of  October,  was  detained  iu  the  narrows  till 
the  19th,  and  again  windbound  till  the  drd  of 
December,  when  she  was  liberated,  and  reached 
Deptford  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  1823. 

ff^e  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  oecowil  ^ 
Captain  Sabine'e  labours. 

The  volume  of  Captain  Sabine,  from  which  the 
following  notice  is  taken,  affords  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  personal  and  mental  application,  on  dis- 
tant voyages  aud  various  climates  within  the  tropics 
and  the  Arctic  regions,  and  of  intellectual  exertion 
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and  industry,  not  easily  to  be  paralleled.  It  consists 
of  more  than  five  hundred  pages  of  observations 
carefully  arranged*  under  TBrioua  heads,  made  with 
transit  instrnm^nta,  chfonometers,  docks,  and  pen- 
dulums ;  containing  besides  numerous  ex|>€rinients 
at  the  several  stations  touched  at  by  Commander 
Clayering,  as  already  noticed,  amounting  to  eight  in 
number  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  at  each  of 
which  the  chief  authorities  manifested  the  utmost 
readiness  to  afford  every  assistance,  both  in  our  own 
colonies  and  at  places  belonging  to  foreign  powers. 

Any  attempt  here  to  explain  them  would  give 
but  little  notion  of  the  labours  successfully  accom- 
plished by  Captain  Sabine ;  the  tables  detailing  the 
several  kinds  of  observations  must  be  seen  in  order 

duly  to  ajipreciate  their  importance,  to  say  nutliing 
of  the  calculations  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions  which  have  resulted  from  them. 
The  observations  may  be  stated  to  comprise  a  series 
of  six  in  number  at  each  station: — No.  1.  Times  of 
transit  of  stars  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  the  clock ; 
No.  2.  Adjustment  of  telescope  to  the  same  vertical 
plane ;  No.  3.  Daily  rate  of  chronometers  irom  pre- 
ceding transits ;  No.  4.  Comparison  of  chronometer 
and  clock  at  exact  intervab ;  Nos.  5  and  6  comprise 
an  account  of  the  coincidences  in  the  doublcseries 
of  each  pendulum.  Each  table  of  course  occupied 
several  days. 
The  Pheasant  1^  Sierra  Leone  early  in  April,  and 
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arrived  at  New  York  on  the  10th  December;  com- 
menced observations  on  the  22nd,  and  concluded  on 
the  2od  Jan.,  1823,  in  the  two  last  of  which  Sabine 
had  a  oo-operator.  The  obaervatioiis  were  carried 
on  at  Columbia  College ;  and  Captain  Sabine  says, 
"  I  must  ever  deem  myself  to  have  been  most  higlily 
fortunate  in  the  association  which  it  procured  me  of 
the  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy and  of  Chemistry,  Mr.  James  Kenwick,  whose 
interest  in  the  experiments  was  so  strongly  excited 
as  to  induce  him  to  give  me  his  unremitting  oo> 
operation,  a  circumstance  peculiarly  desirable  and 
♦  satisfactory  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  results  may 

hereafter  come  in  question,  in  the  comparison  of  the 
standard  measurements  of  the  two  countries." 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1823,  the  Pheasant  ar- 
rived til  Portsmouth  ;  and  Captain  Snbiiie  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  a  letter  wliich  he  had 
written  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  from  Maranham, 
proposing  the  extension  of  the  experiments  to  the 
high  latitudes,  had  met  the  approbation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Longitude ;  tliat  Lord  Melville's 
consent  had  been  obtained  for  the  employment  of 
one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  in  its  prosecution  ;  and 
that  the  Griper  sloop  of  war,  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  of  1819-20,  would  forth- 
with be  commissioned  by  Commander  Clavering. 
The  interval,  however,  of  the  Griper's  equipment 
was  occupied  by  Captain  Sabine  in  repeating  the 
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trial  of  the  penduiuiiis  in  Portland  Place,  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  had  undergone  no  alteration  in  the 
coarse  and  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  voyage. 

The  process  of  these  experiments,  the  preparation 
of  an  apparatus  for  the  clock  and  pendulum,  and 
providing  cover  and  protection  for  the  instruments, 
which  experience  in  the  Northern  expedition*  and 
particularly  at  Melville  Island,  had  taught  Captain 
Sabine  to  be  necessary,  were  simultaneously  com- 
pleted with  the  equipment  of  the  Griper.  That 
vessel  left  the  Nore  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  arrived 
at  Hammerfest,  the  place  designated  by  liim  as  liis 
first  station,  ^n  the  4th  of  June.  A  sp^ot  was  se- 
lected for  the  observations  at  Fugleness,  where  Mr* 
Crowe,  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a  large  com- 
mercial establishment,  resides,  and  who  oave  every 
possible  assistance  and  attention  to  the  party.  Here 
Captain  Sabine  repieated  the  same  routine  of  obser- 
vations— the  transits  of  the  sun  and  stars — ^lihe  de- 
termination of  the  rate  of  chronouieters  by  zenith 
distances — the  coincidences  observed  with  two  pen- 
dulums. These  were  ail  completed  by  the  23rd  of 
June — ^the  instruments  embarked,  and  the  Griper 
arrived  at  Fair  Haven,  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergeo, 
on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Griper  anchored  at  one  of  the  Norweys 
which  forms,  with  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  the  har- 
bour of  Fair  Haven.  Here  the  experiments  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption,  being  the  same  series 
as  that  practised  at  Hammerfesty  and  were  con- 
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eluded  on  ihe  IMi  of  July.   From  hence  Captain 

Sabine,  being  desirous  of  preserving  unbruken  the 
contiiiuity  of  the  account  of  tlie  pendulum  experi- 
ments, proposed  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pro- 
ceeding to  a  proper  station  on  the  E.  coast  of  Green- 
land ;  which  the  Griper  successfully  accomplished  in 
a  liigher  latitude  than  is  recorded  to  have  been  pre- 
Tionsly  traTersed,  namely,  between  the  74th  and 
75th  degrees/^in  the  second  week  of  August.  Being 
stopped,  however^  soon  after  he  had  passed  the  75th 
parallel,  and  the  season  advancing,  he  returned  along 
the  eoast  to  a  harbour  of  safe  aiudiorage  in  latitude 
74°  SCy,  which  he  liad  noticed  in  passing^  to  the 
northward.  Here  the  Griper  was  anchored,  and 
became  the  station  for  conducting  the  pendulum 
eaq>eriments. 

This  harbour  is  formed  by  the  channel  which 
separates  the  main  land  from  an  island,  on  which  the 
experiments  were  made,  and  which  is  secured  from 
the  access  of  heavy  ice  from  the  ocean  by  a,  siiialler 
island  in  the  mid- channel  of  the  entrance.  The 
group,  of  which  these  islands  form  a  part,  consists 
of  two  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  two  others  much 
smaller,  being  rather  rocks  than  islands:  they  ex- 
tend from  the  latitude  of  74'  30'  to  that  of  74'  42', 
and  were  distinguished  by  the  officers  and  seamen 
of  the  Griper  by  the  appellation  of  the  Pendulum 
Islands.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Captain 
Sabine  to  make  Reikiavik,  in  Iceland,  the  concluding 
station  of  the  Pendulum  experiments  in  the  high 
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latitudes;  but  when  tlie  17th  of"  September  had 
arrived,  before  they  found  themselves  finally  disen- 
gaged from  the  Greeoland  ioe — ^the  seaaon  of  navi- 
gation  drawing  to  a  eloee — the  atttonuial  gales 
already  commenced,  and  the  nights  above  sixteen 
hours  long — it  w&fi  deemed  not  prudent  to  risk  tlie 
approach  to  the  coast  of  loehind.  It  iras^  therefore^ 
thought  preferable  to  inecrose  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  to  seek  a  pendulum  station  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way»  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Reikiavik ;  and 
Dronthdm  appearing  to  be  the  most  eligible  for  the 
purpose,  the  Griper  arrived  there  uu  the  8th  of 
October. 

Captain  Sabine  says,  It  had  been  the  .  good 
fortune  of  Captain  Clavering  and  mysslf  to  haye 

experienced  at  each  of  the  inhabited  stations  which 
we  had  ?isited  the  most  marked  hospitality  and 
kindnessi  but  at  none  were  our  obligations  in  these 
respects  greater  than  at  Drontheim.  Among  others 
he  mentions  the  Governor  (Count  Trampe),  Mr. 
Schnitler,  the  British  Consul,  and  Mr.  Knutson 
and  his  amiable  family,  from  whom  every  English- 
man that  visits  this  part  of  Norway  is  sure  to  meet 
with  a  kind  reception.  Every  assistance  was  af- 
forded towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  last 
series  of  experiments,  and  ihey  weie  enabled  to 
weigh  anchor  at  Drontheim  on  tlie  13th  Novem- 
ber; but  owing  to  violent  gales  of  wind,  and  very 
bad  weather,  the  Griper  did  not  arriTe  at  Deptford 
till  the  19th  December,  1823.    Captain  Sabine 
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Bays,  the  boisterooB  weather  they  had  was  aeecmi- 

panied  by  very  vivid  lightning,  which  is  particu- 
larly unusual  in  high  ladtudes  in  winter,  and  by 
the  frequent  appearance  and  continuance,  for  seve- 
ral minutes  at  a  time,  of  balls  of  fire  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  yard-arms,  and  mast  heads;  of  these 
not  less  than  eight  were  counted  at  one  time. 

All  the  experiments  were  carefully  gone  over  in 
London,  and  examined  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  Board  of  Longitude,  with  other  indi- 
viduals most  omiversant  in  tiiese  observations;  and 
with  the  calculations  for  determining  the  variations 
in  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum;  from 
whence  the  following  general  deduction  is  drawn 
for  indicating  the  elliptictty  of  the  earth,  which  is 
all  that  can  be  given  here,  the  various  calculations 
and  the  experiments  occupying  a  large  volume. 
The  result  then  is:— >39,01d20  inches  is  the  length 
of  the  equatorial  pendulum ;  0, 20245,  ihe  increase 
of  gravitation  between  the  Equator  and  Pole ;  and 
the  elUpticity  That  deduced  from  the  in- 
crease of  gravitation  between  London  and  Melville 
Island  was  gn^. 

Thus,  says  Captain  Sabine,  "  the  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  figure  of  the  earth,  by  the  variations 
of  gravity  at  its  surface,  has  been  carried  into  full 
execution  ou  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  the  greatest 
accessible  extent,  and  the  results  which  it  lias  pro- 
duced are  seen  to  be  consistent  with  each  other,  in 
combinatioBS  too  varied  to  admit  a  probability  of 
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the  correspondence  being  accidental."  They  are, 
in  facty  the  combinations  of  Captain  Sabine's  13 
Stations;  of  the  French  savans'  8  stations;  of  the 
British  survey,  7  stations :  making  in  all  28  sta- 
tions. 

This  result,  however,  of  the  elliptieity  differs," 
says  Sabine,    more  considerably  than  could  have 

been  expected  from  ^u^j,  which  had  been  previously 
received  on  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent 
geometrician  of  the  age,M8  the  concurrent  indica- 
tion of  the  measurements  of  terrestrial  degrees,  of 
pendulum  experiments,  and  of  the  lunar  inequalities 
d^iendent  on  the  oblateness  of  the  earth/* 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  experiment  of 
investigating  the  figure  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the 
pendulum,  encourages,  as  Captain  Sabine  thinks,  the 
belief  that  an  equally  satisfactory  conclusion,  And 
one  highly  interesting  in  the  comparison,  might  be 
obtained  by  the  measurement  of  terrestrial  degrees; 
that  is  to  say,  by  an  actual  measurement  of  a  degree 
of  tiie  meridian.  This  has  in  fact  been  done  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  centuries  ago,  when 
the  instruments  were  inferior,  and  tlie  mode  of  their 
most  advantageous  employment  less  understood 
than  at  present  In  India  an  arc  has  recently  been 
measured,  and  one  of  an  old  date  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  re-measured ;  but  Captain  Sabine 
points  out  Spitzbergen,  being  near  to  the  Polar 
extremity  of  the  meridian,    as  the  land  of  most 
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convenient  access  in  either  hemisphere/'  He 
says ; — 

Hie  acoev  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  is  greatly  ftcili- 
teted  by  Uie  extensive  fiords,  and  arms  of  the  tea,  by  irtudi 
the  land  is  intersected  in  so  remarkable  a  manner ;  these, 
whether  finoaen  orer,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or 
open  to  navigation,  as  in  the  later  months,  form  routes  of 
communication  smted  to  the  safe  oonveyanoeof  instruments, 
either  in  sledges  or  boats:  the  fiord  in  particular  which 
separates  the  western  and  eastern  divisions  of  Spitsbergen, 
would  be  of  great  avail :  it  ^jxtends  in  a  due  north  and 
south  direction  fur  above  120  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  10  to  30  miles,  and  comnnniu  ates  at  its  nm  thern  ex- 
tremity, by  a  short  jiassage  acrus*i  the  land,  with  the  head 
of  another  fiord,  proreedinf?  to  meet  it  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  island,  ami  atforciinLi;  similar  tiaeiiities  for  carry- 
ing on  eitlier  a  triangulatinii,  or  a  direct  meaburement  on 
the  8ur£&oe  of  the  ice  at  the  level  of  the  ocean."— p.  362. 

He  adds,  what  is  very  true,  that  the  measure- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  meridian  is  one  of  the 
many  experimental  inquiries  beyond  the  leadi  of 
individual  means  to  accomplish. 

This  oi^cer,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  prac- 
tical science,  writes,  in  February  1826,  to  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert  on  the  sabject,  enforetng  the  plan 
by  additional  proofs  of  its  practicability,  and  olfer- 
ing  his  services :  "  Should  the  Council  of  the  Koyal 
Societj  think  that  I  could  be  advantageously  em** 
ployed  in  conducting  such  an  inyestigation,  my 
services,  as  you  well  kno^v,  are  at  their  command.** 

He  has,  however,  been  reserved  ibr  a  more  iabori- 
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ooB  and  not  a  leas  important  task*  The  geographi- 
cal determiaation  of  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  forces  at  different  points  of  the  earth's 
snrfiuse  has  been  regarded  as  an  object  worthy  of 
especial  research.  To  examine,  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  the  deciiuation,  inclination,  and  Inten- 
sity of  the  magnetic  force^  and  their  periodical  and 
secular  yariations,  and  mutual  relations  and  depen* 
dencies,  could  only  be  duly  investigated  in  fixed 
magnetical  observatories.  On  the  continent  some 
such  observatories  were  established^to  which»  in  the 
year  1836,  the  attention  of  British  philosophers  was 
speciijcally  drawn  by  a  letter  from  the  Baron  \  on 
Humboldt  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  then  President 
of  the  iioyal  Society.  In  consequence  thereof  ob» 
servatories  for  this  special  purpose  were  established 
at  Greenwicli,  Dublin,  Canada,  Hobart  Town,  St. 
Helena,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  places. 
The  observations  made  at  Toronto  have  been  re* 
ceived,  examined,  and  printed,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine — a  work  of 
extraordinaiy  care  and  labour.*  He  has  undertaken 
besides  to  examine  and  arrange  the  rest  as  they 

come  in;  whicli  it  is  expected  will  be  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  1845.  The  volume  now  printed 
is  introduced  by  an  able  and  well-written  pre&oe 
by  Colonel  Sabine. 

*  See  note  in  iMroduction^  p.  15. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

CAPTAIN  PARRY'S  SECOND  VOYAGE. 
1821-2223. 


Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- 
West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  hie 
Majettye  ehipe  Fury  and  Ueda, 

The  two  vessels  appuinted  for  tliis  voyage  were 
strong  and  well-|)uilt  bombs :  the  Fury,  of  377  tons, 
and  the  Hecla,  375  tons;  commanded,  officered, 
and  manned  as  under : — 


Midfihipmeo. 


Fury. 

W.  ikiward  Parry.  Commander. 
Gtoofge  Fidier,  CbapUin  Hid  A«- 

trooomer. 
Joseph  Nias,  |t  ^^,»^,«, 
Andrew  Rrid, ' 
Joiin  Edwards,  Surgeon. 
W.  Hftnr«jr  Hboper,  Pwier. 
James  Skeocb,A6sistuil-Siirge(m. 
John  Henderson, 
Fr.  li.  M.  Croasier, 
Jas.  Clarke  Ross,  * 
John  Boaiiittii.  Asnstet  Sor- 

Teyor  and  Midahipnun* 
James  U«Jie»  Qerk. 

la  Olloert. 
6  Warrant  Offioeca. 

11  Petty  Officers. 
S4  Able  Seaiii«'n. 
8  Marines  (including  1  Serjeant). 

ftO  Total  on  board. 


HCCLA. 

Geo.  Francis  Lyou,  Commander. 
Hen.  Pafkyni  Hoppner,  \  ^^^^^ 
Chailes  Palmer,  / 
AVxrindf'r  Fisher,  Surgeon. 
John  Germain,  Purser. 
Allan  M'Laren,  AcnsU-SnrgeoD* 
Joaq»h  Shanri  \ 
Cbarles  Richards,     I  Midship- 
W.  Nelson  Grittthi,  |  men. 
Edward  Bird,  J 
WiUiam  Mog^  Clerk. 

11  Officers. 

Joseph  Maoklin,  Gunner. 
Joaqili  Lilly.  Boatswain. 

Charles  Purfur,  Carpenter. 
George  Fife,  Greenland  Master. 
Alexander  Elder,  du.  Mate. 

5  Warrant  Offioen. 
11  Petty  OflOioers. 
94  AUe  SeaniBtt. 

7  Marinca. 

58  Total  on  board. 
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Gborob  Francis  Lyon  was  a  smart,  clever  lieu- 
tenant, at  first  appointed  as  acting  in  the  Berwick  by 
Sir  Edward  Pellew ;  he  was  wou Tided  in  an  attack 
made  on  that  ship's  boats,  and  had  his  commission 
confirmed  to  her  in  1814.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  tlie  Albion,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Algiers  in 
1816.  Being  of  an  adventurous  turn,  wliile  he  was 
serving  in  the  squadron  under  Sir  Charles  Penrose, 
he  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  Sir  Charles 
to  join  Mr.  Ritchie,  a  gentleman  apj>ointed  on  a 
misnon  to  Tripoli,  Mourzouk,  and  other  parts  of 
North  Africa,  who  was  most  desirous  of  having 
a  naval  officer  to  accompany  him.  Ritchie  died 
shortly  after,  and  Lyon  succeeded  him ;  who  con^ 
daded,  reasonably  enough,  that  among  the  Arab 
tribes  the  lAeuienmt  might  advantageously  take 
upon  liim  the  title  of  Captain — a  rank  which,  it 
appears,  he  nominally  carried  into  the  present  voy- 
age of  discovery.  On  his  appointment  to  the  Hecla 
he  received  the  rank  of  Commander;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  ships  in  1823  was  raised  to  that  of 
Captain. 

Many  of  the  officers  who  had  served  on  the  first 

voyage  were  employed  on  this:  Hoppner,  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Hecla;  Edwards,  as  surgeon;  mid- 
shipman Palhbr,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Hecla.  The 
midshipmen  Niab  and  Rbid  were  promoted  as  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Fury ;  and  Ross,  Bushnan.and  Griffith 
remained  to  serve  as  midshipmen.    Hooper  tiie 
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purser,  and  Halse  the  clerk,  each  continued,  as  did 

Allison  and  Crawtoid,  liie  Greenland  master  and 
mate,  in  the  service,  and  aboard  the  fury.  She 
had  also  four  midshipmen:  two  new  ones*  John 
Hbkdbrson  and  F.  R.  M.  Crozibr  ;  besides  Ross 

and  BusuNAN,  who  had  served  in  the  preceding 
voyage. 

Commander  Parry  obeerring  on  the  late  expedi- 
tion a  large  inlet,  not  less  than  ten  leagues  wide  at 
its  mouth,  opening  out  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Barrow  8  Strait,  and  extending  southerly,  with  an 
inclination  to  the  westward,  ran  the  ships  into  it, 
and  continued  to  the  southward  about  one  liuudred 
and  twenty  miles.  The  soundings  were  found  to  be 
two  hundred  &thom8  and  upwards.  The  closeness 
of  the  ice,  however,  to  the  south-west  induced  him 
to  return  to  the  northward ;  but  his  impressiuu  was 
that  this  strait  might  lead  to  the  coast  of  America, 
and  that  the  east  and  west  lands  which  enclose  it 
were  probably  islands :  and  he  says,  "  On  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  charts,  I  think  it  will  also  appear  proba- 
ble, that  a  communication  will  one  day  be  found  to 
exist  between  this  inlet  and  Hudson's  Bay,  either 
through  the  broad  and  unexplored  channel  called 
Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome,  or  through  Repulse 
Bay,  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  examined. 
It  is  also  probable  that  a  channel  will  be  fbnnd  to 
exist  between  the  western  land  aud  the  northern 
coast  of  America." 
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In  the  passage  above  quoted  a  foundation  appears 
to  have  been  laid  for  a  voyage,  if  not  two,  in  further 
search  of  a  north-west  passage.  That  search  was 
not  likdy  to  be  abondooed,  when  so  experienced 
and  talented  a  man  as  Commander  Parry  pointed 
out  what  appeared  to  be  a  channel  by  which  a  pas- 
sage might  be  found  through  the  western  land  to 
the  northern  ooast  of  America.  Accordingly,  in  a 
few  montiig  after  his  return  from  tlie  last  voyage, 
on  the  80th  of  December,  1820^  a  commission  was 
signed,  appointing  him  Commander  of  the  Fury ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  January  Lieutenant  Lyon  was 
.  appointed  Commander  of  the  Hecla. 

His  Majesty  having,  on  the  representation  of 
Lord  Melville,  ordered  another  attempt  to  be  made 
io  discover  a  passage  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  to  ascertain  the  geography 
of  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  American  con- 
tinent.  Parry's  instructions  were  to  proceed  towards 
or  into  Hudson's  Strait.  He  was  then  to  pene- 
trate to  the  westward  tlirough  that  strait,  until 
he  should  reach,  either  in  Repulse  Bay.  or  on  some 
other  part  of  the  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the 
north  of  Wager  River,  some  portion  of  tiie  coast 
which  he  should  feel  convinced  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  continent  of  America.  Failing  of  this,  he 
was  then  to  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to  the 
northward,  always  examining  every  bend  or  inlet 
which  should  appear  likely  to  aiibrd  a  practicable 
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passage  to  the  westward,  in  which  direction  it  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  voyage  to  endeavour  to 
find  a  iray  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific*  These 
instructions  were  sufficiently  explicit,  and  accorded 
with  the  view  taken  by  Commander  Parry,  in  his 
narrative  of  l^e  former  voyage. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1821,  the  Fury  and  Heda, 
accompanied  by  the  Nautilus  transport  (freip^hted 
with  stores  and  provisions  to  be  transhipped  on 
arriving  at  the  ice),  sailed  from  the  Nore,  and 
owing  to  bad  weather,  it  was  not  till  the  I4th  of 
June  that  they  found  themselves  in  lat.  60""  48', 
and  saw  the  first  iceberg.  At  the  depth  of  460 
fathoms  the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  40*;  that  of 
the  surface  4«0i%  and  of  the  air  41i*.  On  the  2nd  of 
July  they  were  close  to  Resolution  Island,  the  val- 
leys of  which  were  filled  with  snow  and,  with  the 
fog  that  hung  over  it,  **  rendered  the  scene  before 
us  indescribabl}'  dreary  and  disagreeable.**  "It  re- 
quires,'* says  Commander  Parry,  "  a  few  days  to  be 
passed  amidst  scenes  of  this  nature  to  erase,  in  a 
certain  degree,  ike  impressions  lel^  by  more  ani- 
mated landscapes  ;  and  not  till  then,  perhnps,  does 
the  eye  become  familiarized,  and  the  mind  recon- 
ciled, to  prospects  of  utter  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion such  as  these  rugged  shores  present."  The 
numerous  icebergs,  of  which  Commander  Lyon 
counted  fifty-four,  in  sight  at  one  time,  some  of 

*  Admiralty  Instructions. 
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them  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet  aboYe  the  sea, 

were  not  caicuiated  to  enliven  the  scene. 

On  the  2Dd  the  ships  were  closely  beset,  though 
drifting  rapidly  about  by  the  tides  during  the  night 
The  ice  consisted  of  loose  masses  of  broken  floes,  • 
among  which  the  ships  continued  to  be  driven^ 
sometimes  in  one  direction  and  then  in  an  opptmte 
one;  and  among  these  masses  were  counted  thirty 
icebergs  in  sight  at  a  time,  many  of  them  whirled 
about  by  the  tides  with  great  rapidity.  Several  of 
these  immense  bodies  were  from  fifty  to  ninety  feet 
above  the  surfece  of  the  sea,  each  probably  almost 
as  many  fathoms  below  it.  The  Coinmantler,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  bergs  which  thus  drive  about» 
are  less  dangerous  to  approach  than  those  aground* 
against  which  a  ship  is  liable  to  be  carried  with  the 
whole  force  of  tlie  tide. 

On  the  8th  they  were  still  drifting  about  among 
the  ice,  dose  to  Resolution  Island,  without  know- 
ing, during  the  night,  in  what  direction  they  were 
carried  ;  but  when  it  cleared  up,  tliey  were  surprised 
to  find  the  Hecia  eleven  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
westward,  though  still  beset  in  the  ice.  On  the  9th 
the  ice  dosed  round  them,  and  they  remained  im- 
movably beset  for  a  week,  though  carried  by  it 
daily  from  one  to  four  miles.  This  is  precisely 
what  was  alluded  to  at  the  condusion  of  the  last 
expedition ;  and  it  appears  that  the  two  ships  were 
in  less  danger  (in  fact,  there  was  none)  than  those 
on  the  shore  of  Mdviile  Island.   They  were  stilly 
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howeTer,  in  the  entrance  only  of  Hudson's  Strait, 

which,  being  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  main 
ocean,  and  completely  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
whole  Atlantic,  has  always  been  considered,  by  the 
ships  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  a  most  dan> 
geroiis  and  difficult  position :  three  of  these  were 
seen  here  in  a  similar  predicament  with  the  dis- 
covery ships.  In  proceeding  np  the  strait,  several 
Esquimanx  canoes,  or  kayaks,  made  their  appear* 
ance,  oiering  seal  and  whale  oil,  spears,  skins  of 
the  seal,  bear,  fox,  &c.»  for  sale.  After  them  came 
a  large  oomiak,  or  woman's  boat;  their  filthy  cus* 
toms,  however,  disgusted  the  seamen,  who  gave 
them  no  sort  ut  encouragement. 

On  the  whole,"  says  Parry,  it  was  impossible 
for  as  not  to  receive  a  vei^y  unfavonrable  impression 
of  the  general  behaviour  and  moral  cliaractcr  of  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  Uud8on*8  Strait,  who  seem  to 
have  acquired,  by  an  annual  intercourse  with  our 
ships  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  many  of  the  vices 
which  unhappily  attend  a  first  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  world,  without  having  imbibed  any  of  the 
virtues  or  refinements  which  adorn  and  render  it 
happy." 

Having  reached  Southampton  Island,  near  its 
northern  extremity,  where  the  continuity  of  the 
land  appeared  to  be  dissolved.  Parry  concluded 
they  were  not  far  from  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Frozen  Strait,  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
angry  discussion  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  to  whether 
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any  such  strait  existed,  or  whether  it  was  not  a 
chimera  iiiTeiited  by  Captain  Middleton.  As  this 
geographical  point  had  never  been  decided,  Pitrry 
had  some  difficulty  in  determiniog  the  question  of 
trying  it  or  not,  as  in  his  present  position  with 
regard  to  Repulse  Bay»  which  he  was  ordered  to 
examine,  the  distance  was  not  more  by  passing 
that  Strait  than  fifty  lea^^ues ;  whereas  if  com- 
pelled to  pursue  a  route  round  the  south  end  of 
Southampton  Island,  it  would  make  the  distance 
from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  two  hundred 
leagues.  After  the  most  anxious  consideration  I 
came  to  the  resolution  of  attempting  the  direct 
passage  of  the  Frozen  Strait,  though,  I  confess,  not 
witibout  some  apprehension  of  the  risk  I  was  in- 
curring, and  of  the  serious  loss  of  time  which — in 
case  of  failure,  either  horn  the  non-existence  of  the 
strait,  or  from  the  insuperable  obstacles  which  its 
name  implies — would  thus  be  inevitably  occasioned 
to  the  expedition.*' 

His  decision  was  right ;  and  though  much  ham- 
pered by  floes,  and  hummocks,  and  packs  of  ice,  he 
was  sliii  less  so  than  in  the  ueighbuurhuud  oi  Reso- 
lution Island;  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery, not  far  from  its  entrance,  of  what  he  calls 

a  magnificent  bay which  the  officers  honoured 
with  the  name  of  the  *  Duke  of  York's  Bay,*  having 
been  hrst  entered  on  his  birth-day.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Southampton 
Island.  The  bay,  however,  on  the  western  aide 
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was  shut  in  by  a  low  shore,  wKich  it  was  concluded 
could  be  no  other  than  "  the  low  shiugly  beach  like 
Dangeness/'  of  Middleton. 

He  found  it  necessary,  therefoi«,  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  to  encounter  once  more  the  Frozen  Strait 
with  its  rocks  and  islets,  its  irregular  tides  and 
hummocks  of  floating  ice ;  and,  what  was  perhaps 
worse  than  all,  dark  foggy  weather,  with  compasses 
that  liad  almost  lost  their  action.  He  soon,  liowever, 
got  into  water  nearly  free  from  ice,  which  allowed 
him  to  proceed  westerly,  but  entirely  by  the  lead 
for  five  or  six  hours,  when,  on  the  weather  clearing 
up,  he  found  himself  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
land,  haying  unconsciously  entered  Repulse  Bay, 
in  which  not  a  piece  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  that  could 
obstruct  us  in  its  thorough  examination." 

This  full  examination  was  certainly  given  to  it; 
and  whatever  doubts  might  hitherto  have  been  enters 
tained  respecting  its  communication  with  the  Polar 
Sea,  Commander  Parry  and  his  party,  by  their  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  whole  of  its  shores,  have 
set  that  question  entirely  at  rest.  The  boats  entered 
every  little  creek  and  comer,  **  and  thus  was  the 
question  settled  as  to  tlie  continuity  of  land  round 
llepulse  Bay,  and  the  doubts  and  conjectures  which 
had  so  long  been  entertained  respecting  it  set  at 
rest  for  ever.*'  Parry  takes  the  opportunity,  more- 
over, of  doings  ample  justice  to  that  injured  and 
persecuted  navigator,  Captain  Middleton.  "  I'lie 
whole  account,"  he  saye^    that  he  has  given  of  this 
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bay,  with  the  exception  of  its  geographical  position, 
is  in  general  very  accurate,  particularly  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lands,  their  relative  situation,  and 
in  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  soundings."  And 
with  respect  to  the  Frozen  Strait,  there  can  f)e  little 
doubt,  he  says,  that  the  account  which  Middleton 
has  given  of  its  appearance,  as  seen  from  Cape 
Frigid,  is  in  the  main  a  faithful  one :  Above  all, 
the  accuracy  of  Cup  tain  Middleton  is  manifest  upon 
the  poiut  most  strenuously  argued  against  him  by 
Mr.  Dobbs;  for  our  subsequent  experience  has  not 
left  the  smaUest  doubt  of  Repulse  Bay,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Welcome,  being  filled  with 
a  rapid  tide  flowing  into  it  from  the  eastward, 
through  the  Frozen  Strait." 

The  appearance  of  the  shores  of  Repulse  Bay 
was  iar  from  uninviting.  The  surrounding  land 
rose  from  six  or  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet, 
and  there  was  no  want  of  vegetation  usually  feund 
in  tliis  part  of  the  Arctic  rcgiuiis,  and  in  many  parts 
it  was  extremely  luxuriant.*'  Rein-deer  and  hares 
were  plentiful ;  so  were  ducks,  dovekies,  and  snow* 
buntings.  Several  black  whales  also  were  observed 
in  the  bay.  In  one  sjjot  the  remains  of  no  less  than 
sixty  Esquiniaux  habitations  were  found»  consisting 
of  stones  laid  one  over  the  other  in  very  regular 
circles,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter ;  besides  about 
a  hundred  artificial  structures,  fire-places,  store- 
houses, and  other  walled  enclosure  four  or  five  feet 
high,  used  for  keeping  their  skin  canoes  from  being 
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gnawed  by  the  dogs.   In  various  parts  of  the  shove 

were  found  iiuriibers  ofcircles  of  stones,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  buryiug^piaces,  a  human 
skuU  being  found  near  one  of  them.  Among  these 
stones  the  Hudson  mouse  was  very  abundant.  I 
do  not  know,"  says  Parry,  **  whether  the  seals' 
flesh  remaining  on  some  of  the  bones  was  any  at- 
traction to  these  creatures,  but  it  is  certain  that 
two  of  them  being  put  together  into  a  cage,  the 
larger  killed  the  other  and  eat  a  part  of  it.** 

Commander  Parry  haying  now  satisfactorily  de» 
termined  the  non-existence  of  a  passage  to  the 
westward  through  Repulse  Bay,  he  was  next,  in 
compliance  with  his  instructions,  to  keep  along 
the  line  of  this  coast  to  the  northward,  always 
examining  every  bend  or  inlet  which  might  appear 
likely  to  afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  west- 
ward;" and  he  congratulates  himself  on  having 
reached  this  point  so  early,  and  especially  **  at  hav- 
ing passed  almost  without  impediment  the  strait  to 
which,  on  nearly  the  same  day  seventy-nine  years 
before,  so  forbidding  a  name  had  been  applied.'' 

He  had  not  yet^  however,  got  rid  of  that  formid- 
able strait,  with  its  obnoxious  name.  In  coasting 
down  the  northern  shore  of  Repulse  Bay  it  was 
necessary  again  to  cross  the  northern  part  of  the 
Frosoi  Strait,  and  through  Hurd's  Channel  nearly 
blocked  up  by  Bushnan  Island,  which  leaves  only  a 
narrow  passage  at  each  extremity  to  get  to  the  east- 
ward, and,  wh^  passed,  other  islands  and  narrow 
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channels  occurs  among  which  such  rapid  tides 
hurling  large  masses  of  ice  about,  as  to  cany  the 
shifw  every  moment  into  imminent  danger.  And 
when  they  had  in  some  measure  got  through  this 
labyrinth,  after  long,  anxious,  and  toilsome  labour, 
a  fiesh  gale  from  the  northward,  on  the  Srd  of  Sep^ 
tember,  drifted  the  large  floe  of  ice,  to  which  the 
Bhips  were  attached,  to  a  greater  distance  than  I 
ever  remember,"  says  Parfy,  "  to  have  happened 
before  in  the  same  time  under  any  circumstances.'' 
But  the  most  mortify iiip:  of  all  ^vas  the  discovery 
that,  after  all  their  toil,  they  had  been  driven  back 
past  Baffin  Island  towards  the  two  remarkable  hills 
on  Southampton  Island,  from  which  they  were  at 
noon  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  leagues  distant. 
Thus/'  says  Parry,  after  a  laborious  investiga* 
tion,  which  occupied  one  month,  we  had,  by  a  con- 
currence of  unavoidable  cireumstances,  returned  to 
nearly  the  same  spot  as  that  on  which  we  had  been 
OA  the  6th.  of  August.  This  untoward  event  may 
senre  to  ^ow  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  geogra- 
phical information,  in  seas  where  not  an  hour  must 
be  thrown  away  or  unprofitably  employed." 

The  whde  of  this  voyage,  from  the  first  entrance 
of  Hudson's  Strait  to  the  point  now  reached,  has 
proved  so  harassing,  so  unproductive,  and  so  dan- 
gerous withal,  as  to  have  required  from  him  who 
had  the  conducting  of  it  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  equanimity, 
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possessing  a  temper  not  easily  to  be  raffled;  and 

sucli  an  officer  was  Parry.  His  great  object  when 
in  extreme  difficulty^  he  tells  us,  was  to  cheer  up  the 
spirits  of  his  people,  and  to  keep  them  constantly 
on  the  alert  and  moving  whenever  such  diffi* 
culty  occurred,  even  when  there  was  no  prospect  of 
the  ships  stirring;  to  keep,  in  short,  both  their 
bodies  and  minds  in  a  state  of  activity.  Thus  he 
says  on  the  present  disheartening  occasiuu,  "  In  the 
afternoon  an  attempt  was  made  to  move,  for  the 
meie  sake,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  moving  and 
keeping  the  people  on  the  alert,  rather  than  with 
the  slightest  prospect  of  gainin<?  any  ground. ' 

Indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Arctic  Voy- 
ages of  Discovery,  the  resources  of  his  own  mind 
never  failed  to  supply  the  means  of  conveying  a 
happy  state  of  contentment  into  the  minds  of  tliose 
who  were  serving  under  him,  and  of  gaining  their 
confidence.  The  present  was  a  trying  momenta 
The  5th  of  September  had  arrived,  the  navigable 
season  had  nearly  expired,  and  they  were  only  at 
the  commencement  of  their  discoveries.  By  the 
15th  of  September,  however,  they  had  examined 
numerous  inlets  and  upeniugs  on  the  American 
coast ;  and  among  others  a  very  extensive  and  deep 
one,  to  which  Parry  gave  the  name  of  Lyon's 
Inlet.  Various  creeks  and  coves  were  also  exa- 
mined by  the  l)orit>  ;  but  the  continuity  of  tlie  land 
was  everywhere  determined,  and  no  passage  found 
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to  the  westward.   They  fell  in  with  a  small  tribe  of 

Esquimaux,  whose  habitations  were  visited,  and  the 
inmates  found  to  be  a  good-humoured  and  decent 
sort  of  pepple/*  One  lad  in  particular  is  described 
as  nncommonly  quick  and  clever  in  comprehend- 
ing our  meaning,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  degree 
of  good  humour  and  docility  which,  on  our.  short 
acquaintance^  made  him  a  great  iayourite  among 
us." 

In  some  of  the  bays  and  inlets  the  ice  remained 
fixed  and  unbroken  and«  as  far  as  could  be  seen, 
grounded  along  the  coast.  Still  they  proceeded, 
passing  by  no  creek  or  inlet  without  landing  or 
boating  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  On  the  Ist  of 
October  some  lain  fell»  and  immediately  freezing 
made  the  decks  and  ropes  as  smooth  and  slippery 
as  glass.  For  several  days  before,  the  thermometer 
had  permanently  fallen  below  the  freezing  point; 
and  the  rapid  formation  of  young  ice  near  the 
shores  gave  pretty  evident  notice  of  the  approach 
of  winter.  On  the  6th  of  October,  Parry  says. 
There  being  now  only  an  hour  s  daylight  remain- 
ing, the  young  ice  hst  increasing,  and  a  strong  tide 
running  in  the  offing,  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  moving  till  the  morning."  On  the  dth 
the  thermometer  was  down  to  zero,  and  the  sea  was 
covered  witli  young  ice^  of  which  we  have  the  fol- 
lowiug  description  :— 

The  formatioD  of  yonug  ioe  upon  the  sorfiioe  of  the 
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water  Is  tiie  drcamBtance  wbicfa  most  decidedly  begins  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  navigation  of  these  eeaa^  and  warns  the 
seaman  that  his  season  of  active  operations  is  nearly  at  an 
end.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  oonceiye  the  degree 
of  lundranoe  ocoaaumed  by  this  hnpecUment»  trifluig  as  it 
always  appean  before  it  ie  eooountered^  When  the  sheet 
has  aoqidred  a  thickness  of  about  half  an  incfa>  and  ia  of 
connderable  extent,  a  ship  is  liable  to  be  stqiped  by  it 
nnless  favoured  by  a  strong  and  free  wind ;  and  emi  when 
still  retaining  her  way  through  tiie  water,  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  an  hour,  her  course  is  not  always  under  the  control  of 
tlie  helmsman,  though  assisted  hy  the  nicest  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  sails,  hut  depends  upon  some  accidental  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  ice,  with 
which  one  bow  or  the  other  comes  in  contact.  Nor  is  it 
possible  in  t)iis  situation  for  the  boats  to  n^nder  their  usual 
assistance,  by  running  out  lines  or  otherwise ;  for  having 
once  entered  the  yoimg  ice,  they,  can  only  be  propelled 
slowly  through  it  by  digging  the  oars  and  boat*books  into 
itf  at  the  same  time  breaking  it  across  the  bows,  and  by 
rolling  the  boat  from  side  to  side.  After  continuing  this 
laborious  work  for  some  time  with  little  good  eflfeet,  and 
eonsiderable  damage  to  the  planks  and  oan,  a  boat  is  often 
obliged  to  return  the  same  way  that  she  came^  baddng  out 
in  the  canal  thns  formed  to  no  purpose.  A  ship  in  this 
helpless  state,  her  sails  in  vain  eiqpanded  to  a  &vourable 
breese,  her  ordinary  resources  fiuling,  and  suddenly  arrested 
in  her  eonrse  upon  the  element  tiirough  wMch  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  move  without  restraint,  has  often  reminded 
me  of  Gulliver  tied  down  hy  tlie  feeble  hands  of  Lilli- 
putians ;  nor  are  the  struggles  she  makes  to  effect  a  release, 
and  the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  means  hy  wliii  h  her 
efforts  arc  ojiposed,  the  least  just  or  the  least  vexatious  part 
of  the  resemblance." — pp.  116,  117. 

The  expediency  of  fixing  upon  Bome  eligible 
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place  for  the  security  of  the  ships  for  the  winter, 
could  no  longer  be  doubted  nor  delayed.  A  small 
island  lying  off  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance 
into  Lyon's  Inlet  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Com- 
manders, being  found  to  allord  good  anchorage  on 
its  southern  coast.  "  We  now,"  says  Parry,  "  for 
the  firat  time  walked  on  board  the  ships ;  and  before 
night  we  had  them  moved  into  their  places  by 
sawing  a  canal  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
through  the  ice.''    He  adds. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  this  our  first  season  of  navi" 
gitioo,  and  oonadering  what  progress  we  had  made  towards 
the  attaimneiit  of  our  main  object,  it  was  impoesible,  how* 
ever  trifling  that  progreas  might  appear  upon  the  chart»  not 
to  esperience  Gonriderable  satis&ction.  Small  as  our  actoal 
advance  had  been  towards  Bdiring*s  Sinut,  the  extent  of 
coast  newly  discovered  and  minntely  explored  in  pnrsnit  of 
our  oljecta,  inAe  conrse  of  the  last'eight  weeka,  amounted  to 
more  than  IKX)  leagues,  nearly  half  of  wUch  belonged  to  the 
continent  of  North  America.  This  service,  notwithstanding 
our  ( onstaot  ex|>o»iirc  to  the  risks  \vhicli  intricate,  shoal, 
aird  unknown  channels,  a  sea  loaded  with  ice,  and  a  rapid 
tide  concurred  in  presenting,  had  providentially  heen  effected 
without  injury  to  the  ships,  or  suffering  to  the  officers  jind 
men ;  and  we  liad  now  once  more  met  with  tolerable  se- 
curity for  the  ensuing  winter,  when  obliged  to  relinquish 
further  operations  for  the  season.  Above  all,  however,  I 
derived  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  from  a  conviction  of 
haling  left  no  part  of  the  coast  from  Bepulse  Bay  eastward 
in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  continent. 
And  as  the  mainland  now  in  sight  from  the  hills  extended 
no  feurther  to  the  eastward  than  about  a  N.N.E.  bearing,  we 
YeBtnred  to  indulge  a  nangnine  hope  of  our  being  very  near 
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tlie  nortb^astern  bonndaiy  of  America,  and  that  the  early 
part  of  the  next  seaaon  would  find  us  employing  our  beat 
effbrta  in  puahing  along  its  northern  ahorea." — p.  118. 

Being  now  lixcd  in  their  winter  quarters,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  first  and  earliest 
attention  of  the  provident  Commander  was  directed 
to  the  security  of  the  ships,  the  arrangements  for 
the  preservation  of  cleanlines!?,  liealth,  and  comfort, 
during  a  long  prospective  winter,  as  well  as  for  the 
economical  expenditure  of  provisions^  fuel,  and  all 
other  stores.  At  first,  and  for  some  time,  apprehen- 
sion was  entertained  respecting  the  security  of  the 
ships  in  an  open  roadstead,  facing  the  South;  as 
the  grounded  masses  on  the  shores  of  the  hay 
b(  gan  to  show  symptoms  of  instability,  one  or  two 
having  fallen  over,  and  others  turned  round,  so 
that  instead  of  being  a  protection  these  masses 
might  be  looked  upon  rather  as  dangerous  neigh- 
bours ;  other  circumstances  were  calculated  to  ex- 
cite apprehensions  of  danger,  but  happily  they 
escaped  them  all ;  and  the  ships  once  frozen  in  and 
beset  by  solid  ice  remained  firm  as  rocks. 

It  may  be  quite  certaiu  that  nothing  was  omitted 
by  Parry  that  could  tend  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  his  crew,  as  due  attention  to  cleanliness,  superior 
warmth,  drying  of  clothes,  airing  the  bedding, 
and  sleeping  in  hammocks,  by  which  ventilation  is 
materially  promoted.   He  says, 

While  care  was  ihoa  taken  to  adopt  all  pbyaical  meana 
within  oar  reach  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  comibrt 
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among  the  crews,  reooune  was  also  had  to  some  of  a  moral 
nature,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  usefol  auxi- 
liaries in  the  promotioD  of  these  desirable  objects.  It  would 
perhaps  indeed  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
cheerfulness  is  more  to  be  desired,  or  less  likel j  to  be  main- 
tained, than  among  a  set  of  persons  (and  those  persons  sea- 
men too)  sednded  for  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  period 
from  the  rest  of  t^e  world ;  having  little  or  no  employment 
but  that  which  ia  in  a  manner  created  to  prevent  idleness, 
and  subject  to  a  degree  of  tedious  monotony  ill  according 
with  Iheir  usual  habits.  It  was  not,  however,  simply  as  a 
general  principle,  applicable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
all  situations  and  societies,  that  the  preservation  of  cheerful- 
ness and  good  humour  was  in  our  case  particularly  de- 
sirable, but  as  immediately  connected  with  the  prevention  of 
that  disctiic  to  which  our  crews  were  most  liable,  and  which 
indeed,  in  all  human  probability,  we  had  alone  any  cirnse  to 
dread.  The  astonishing  effects  produced  by  the  passions  of 
the  mind,  in  inducing  or  removing  scorbutic  symptoms,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  confirmation  or  to  admit  of  doubt ; 
those  calculated  to  excite  hope  and  to  impart  a  sensation  of 
plsasure  to  the  ndnd,  having  been  invariably  found  to  aid  in 
a  BuriffiBiog  manner  the  cure  of  this  extraordinary  disease, 
and  ^ose  of  an  oppomte  nature  to  aggravate  its  fiital  malig- 
nity. As  a  source,  therefore,  of  rational  amusement  to  the 
men,  I  proposed  to  Gommander  Lyon  and  the  officers  of 
bodi  ^ps  onoe  more  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of  theatrical 
entertmnments,  from  which  so  much  benefit  in  this  way  had 
on  a  former  occasion  been  derived.  Hiis  proposal  was 
immediately  and  unanimonsly  acquiesced  in.  Lyon  oblig- 
ingly undertook  to  be  our  manager,  and  some  preparation 
havfa^  been  made  for  this  purpose  previous  to  leaving 
England,  everything  was  soon  arranged  for  performmg  a 
play  on  board  the  Fury  once  a  fortnight.  In  this,  as  in 
mure  important  matters,  our  former  experience  gave  many 
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nseinl  hints.  Our  theatre  was  now  laid  out  on  a  larger 
and  more  commodioiiB  scale;  its  deoorationa  much  im- 
proved ;  and,  what  was  mere  emential  holh  to  actors  and 
audience,  a  more  eflident  plan  adopted  far  wanmng  it, 
hy  which  we  suooeeded  In  keeping  the  temperature  several 
degrees  ahove  zero  on  each  night  of  perlbrmanoe  throngfaoat 
the  winter."— pp.  122, 128. 

And  he  adds,  in  a  note — 

"  I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  jnst  befim  we  left  Eng- 
land, a  large  and  handsome  phantasmagoria^  or  magic  lan- 
tern, bad  been  presented  to  me,  for  the  use  pf  the  expedi- 
tion, by  a  lady,  who  persisted  in  keeping  ber  name  a  secret 
from  tiiose  whom  she  was  thus  serving.  This  apparatus, 
which  was  excellent  of  its  kind,  was  frequently  resorted  to 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  wmter;  uid  I  am  happy  to 
avail  myself  of  this  mode — the  only  one  in  my  power — of 
thanlring  our  benefiustress ;  and  assuring  her  that  her  pre- 
sent aiKirded  a  fund  of  amusement,  fully  answering  her  kind 
intentions." 

No  man  was  better  acquamted  with  the  character 
and  feelings  of  seamen  than  Parry.  He  knew  that 
mirth,  and  other  excitements  to  cheerftilness,  if  too 
often  repeated  with  little  or  no  variation,  are  apt  to 
lose  their  effect.  Fully  aware  oi  this,  and  with  a 
view  to  higher  object8»  it  did  not  escape  his  reflec- 
tion that,  during  the  long  winter  nights,  when  for 

a  certain  period  the  wliok-  day  was  in  fact  a  night, 
an  opportunity  might  be  aiibrded  for  instructing  the 
men  of  both  ships  in  at  least  the  elementary  parts  of 
education.   To  this  end  he  says, 

"  To  furaish  rational  and  useful  occupation  to  the  men, 
on  the  other  evenings,  a  school  was  also  established,  under 
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fbiB  ToluDtary  auperintendenoe  of  Mr.  Biilae,  for  ibe  inBtame- 
tjkm  of  such  of  the  men  aa  were  wming  to  take  advanti^ 
of  this  opportomty  of  leanimg  to  read  and  write,  or  of  im- 
proving in  those  acquirements.  The  same  plan  was  adopted 

on  board  the  Hecla :  Benjamin  White,  one  of  the  seamen 
who  had  hcaa  cducateci  at  Christ-church  bchoul,  vuluiitccr- 
ing  to  officiate  as  schtM)]iii;ister.  Tahles  were  set  up  for 
the  purpose  in  the  midship  part  of  the  lower  deck  ;  some  of 
the  men,  ah-eady  thus  quaHfied,  nnth'rtook  the  task  of  assist- 
ing in  the  instruction  of  tht  ir  shipmates;  and  thus  were 
about  twenty  individuals  belonfjing  to  each  ship  occupied 
every  evening,  from  six  to  eight  o  clock.  I  made  a  point  of 
visiting  the  school  occasionally  during  the  winter,  by  way  of 
^ncoiiragixig  the  men  in  this  praiseworthy  occupation ;  and 
I  can  safely  say,  that  I  have  seldom  experienced  feelings  of 
higher  gratification  than  on  this  rare  and  interesting  nf^V 
—pp.  198, 134. 

And  well  might  he  be  gratified ;  for  we  are  as- 
sured by  him,  on  the  return  of  the  ships  to  Eng- 
land, that  every  man  on  board  could  read  liia 
Bible." 

Nor  were  the  inlereats  of  aeiefioe  neglected  while 

these  domestic  arrangements  were  in  progress.  A 
portable  observatory  was  erected  for  magneiical  ob- 
aenrationSy  and  a  house  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
requisite  instrumentB  for  astronomical  ohsenrations, 
and  for  various  experiments  recommended  by  a 
committee  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  abort,  nothing 
was  neglected  or  omitted  that  oould  contribute  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  instructions  reeeiTed  by  the 
Commander  of  the  expedition  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty. 
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An  obeenration  of  Parry  shows  that  the  Arctic 
climate,  equally  with  our  own,  is  influenced  by  a 

change  of  the  wind.  Thus,  on  the  20th  of  Octoher, 
when  the  wind  was  N.N.W.,  the  thermometer  fell 
to  -^10°;  but  veering  to  the  S.£.  on  the  24th  and 
25th,  it  rose  to  +  23*.  **  I  may  posdbly/*  he  says, 
•*  incur  the  charge  of  affectation  in  stating  that  this 
temperature  was  much  too  high  to  be  agreeable  to 
us ;  but  it  iSf  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  everybody 
felt  and  complained  of  the  change.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  their  clothing,  bedding,  fires,  and  other 
precautions  against  the  severity  of  the  climate; 
having  been  once  adapted  to  a  low  degree  of  cold, 
an  increase  of  temperature  renders  them  oppressive 
and  inconvenient.'*  Another  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned, which  may  serve  to  confirm  a  conjecture 
which  has  long  been  maintained  by  some—that  an 
open  sea,  free  of  ice,  exists  at  or  near  the  pole. 
"  On  the2ad  of  November,"  says  Parry,  "  the  wind, 
freshened  up  to  a  gale  from  N.  by  W.,  lowered  the 
thermometer  before  midnight  to  —  5® ;  whereas  a 
rise  of  wind  at  Melville  Island  was  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  simultaneous  rise  in  the  thermometer 
at  low  temperatures.  **  May  not  this,*'  he  asks,  be 
occasioned  by  the  wind  blowing  over  an  open  sea 
in  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows,  and 
tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  at  or  near  the 
Pole  an  open  sea  free  of  ice  exists  ? "  If  the  ice 
which  a  bingie  night  of  six  months'  continuous 
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duration  must  produce  were  not  dispersed  by  the 
current  that  is  known  to  exist,  and  which  the  Pole 
itself  may  probably  be  the  cause  of  producing,  the 
north  wind,  instead  of  being  cold  and  bofsterous, 
would  be  mild.  The  aurora  and  haloes  round  the 
sun  and  moon  were  of  frequent  appearance,  but 
none  of  them  very  remarkable.  The  magnetic 
needle,  attentively  watched,  was  not  found  to  be  at 
all  affected  by  any  of  these  phenomena. 

The  shortest  day  passed  without  any  interest 
being  attached  to  it.  On  a  former  occasion, 
novelty  and  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation  f^ave  it 
importance.  Now  the  case  was  very  diiierent; 
their  wintering  was  no  longer  an  experiment;  their 
comforts  were  greatly  increased,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  early  release  as  favourable  as  could  be  desired." 
On  Christmas-day  Divine  service  was  performed  on 
board  the  Fury,  and  attended  by  the  officers  and 
crews  of  both  ships ;  an  additional  allowance  of 
provisions  was  issued,  "  and  the  day  was  marked 
by  the  most  cheerful  hilarity,  accompanied  by  the 
utmost  regularity  and  good  order."  Among  the 
luxuries  was  a  joint  of  good  English  roast-beef, 
preserved  by  the  outside  being  rubbed  with  salt. 
The  last  day  of  the  year  brought  with  it  the  high 
gratification  of  observing  the  excellent  health  and 
spirits  enjoyed  by  almost  every  officer  and  man  in 
botli  ships.  The  one  invalid  was  so  much  im- 
proved that  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
continued  amendment 
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Having  provided  for  the  employment  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  men.  Parry  still  seemed  to  thmk  that  it 
tDight  be  imagined,  as  indeed  had  been  antici- 
pated, tbat  want  of  novelty  was  a  disadvantage 
likely  to  render  the  confinement  of  the  officeib  mure 
tedious  than  before  at  Melville  Island ;  but  ihis,  he 
sayft,  was  not  the  oase;  the  men  had  always 
employmeM;  to  prevent  their  being  idle,  though  not 
perhaps  sufficient  to  prevent  unpleiisant  tlioiights 
from  occasionally  obtruding  themselves;  but  the 
officers  also  had  mostly  resources  Within  -themselTes. 
With  regard  -to  l^m,  lie  observes,  that  what 
"with  reading,  writing,  making  and  calculating 
observations,  observing  the  various  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  taking  the  e(xeraise  necessary  to  preserve 
our  health,  nobody  i  believe  evfer  felt-any  symptoms 
of  ennui  during  our  coutinuauce  in  winter  quar- 
ters/*   He  adds,-^ 

Among  the  teoreatioiiB  which  afoded  the  hig^eet  gra- 
'tiiieatUMi  to  several  among  as,  I  may  mentiGO  the  musical 
parties  we  were  enabled  to  muster,  and  which  assembled  od 
stated  eveniiip  tfironglidiit  the  winter,  alttiraately  in  CSom- 
mander  Lyoii's  obbin  and  in  my  own.  More  ddUiil  ama- 
<teurs'in  lUasic  mi^t  well  have  smiled  at  these,  our  humble 
eoncertsrbntitinn  not  indine  them  to  think  less  of  the 
science  thej  admire,  to  he  assured  thai,  in  these  remote  and 
desolate  regions  of  the  globe,  it  has  often  fiimished  us  with 
the  meet  pleasurable  sensations  which  our  situation  was 
capable  of  affording  :  for  independently  of  the  mere  gratifi- 
cation afforded  to  the  ear  by  music,  there  is  perhajid  scareely 
a  person  in  the  world  really  fond  of  it,  in  whose  nund  its 
sound  is  not  more  or  less  connected  with  '  his  far-distant 
home.'   There  are  always  some  remembrances  which  render 
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them  inseparable,  and  those  associations  are  not  to  be  despised 

which,  while  we  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
can  still  occasionally  transport  us  into  the  social  circle  of  our 
friends  at  home,  in  spite  of  the  oceans  that  roll  between  us. 

**  With  our  time  thus  occupied,  our  comforts  so  ahiniilant, 
and  the  prospect  to  seaward  so  enlivening,  it  would  indeed 
have  been  our  own  faults  had  we  felt  anything  but  enjov- 
ment  in  our  present  state,  and  the  most  lively  hopes  and 
expectatiooB  for  the  future." — ^p. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  is  described  as 
being  a  very  severe  one  in  the  open  air»  the  ther- 
mometer down  to  "-22%  and  the  wind  blowing  strong 
from  the  N.W.,  on  which  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  edect  of  a  strong  breeze  on  the  feelings,  even  in 
temperate  ciimates,  is  well  known ;  but  at  low  tem- 
peratures it  becomes  painful  and  almost  insupport* 
able.  Thus/'  says  Parry,  with  the  thermome- 
ter  at  —  55^  and  no  wind  stirring,  the  hands  may 
remain  uncovered  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  without  inconyenienoe ;  while»  with  a 
fresh  breeze  and  the  thermometer  nearly  as  high  as 
zero,  few  people  can  keep  their  hands  exposed  so 
loi^  without  considerable  pain/'  By  means  of 
Sylvester^s  stove,  however,  and  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  flues,  no  inconvenience  was  felt  in  the 
ships,  even  at  the  temperature  of  —  69°. 

During  the  cold  month  of  January,  frequent 
opportunities  occurred  of  making  a  variety  of  me- 
teurological  observations  on  the  Aurora  Borealis,  on 
parhelia,  and  iiaraselense ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Fisher  was  fully  employed  in  observing  the  dip. 
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▼ariatiou,  and  iodination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  electrometer  was  frequently  ;i]){)lied  to  the 
mast-head  chain,  and  the  magnetic  needle  constantly 
watched  during  all  the  appearances  of  the  Aurora; 
but  neither  of  these  was  on  any  one  occasion  sensibly 
aflPected.  Franklin,  it  may  be  observed,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  found  it  otherwise. 

On  the  1st  of  February  a  new  source  of  novelty 
and  amusement  roost  unexpectedly  presented  itself 
in  the  approach  of  some  strange  people  towards  the 
ships.   But  Parry  must  describe  the  interview. 

On  the  moniii^  of  the  1st  of  February  it  was  reported 
to  me  that  a  number  of  strange  people  were  seen  to  the 
westward,  coming  towards  the  ships  over  the  ice.  On 
directing  a  glass  towards  them  we  fbmid  them  to  be  Esqui- 
maux, and  also  discovered  some  appearance  of  huts  on  shore 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  ships,  in  the  same 
direction.  I  immediately  set  out.  accompanied  hy  Com- 
mander Lyon,  an  officer  from  (  ach  ship,  aud  two  of  the  men, 
to  meet  the  natives,  who.  to  tiie  number  of  five-and-twenty, 
were  drawn  up  in  a  hne  abreast,  and  stil!  advanced  slowly 
towards  us.  As  we  approached  nearer  they  stood  still, 
remaintng  as  before,  in  a  compact  Une,  from  which  they  did 
not  move  for  some  time  after  we  reached  them.  Nothing 
could  exceed  their  quiet  and  orderly  behaviour  on  this  oc- 
casion, which  presented  a  Tery  striking  contrast  with  the 
noisy  demeanour  of  the  natives  of  Hudson's  Strait.  They 
appeared  at  a  distance  to  have  arrows  in  their  hands,  but 
what  we  had  taken  ibr  bows  or  spears  proved  to  be  only  a 
few  blades  of  whalebone,  which  they  had  bron^t  either  as 
a  peace-olfering  or  for  barter,  and  which  we  unmediately 
purchased  for  a  few  small  nails  and  beads.  Some  of  the 
women,  of  whom  Ihere  were  three  or  fenr,  as  well  as  two 
children,  in  this  party,  having  handsome  clothes  on,  which 
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attracted  our  attention,  they  began,  to  our  utter  astonish- 
ment and  constemation,  to  strip,  though  the  thermometer 
stood  at  23*  below  zero.  ^Ve  soon  found,  however,  that 
there  was  nothinr;  so  dreadful  in  this  as  we  at  first  imagined, 
every  individual  among  them  ha\4ng  on  a  complete  double 
suit  The  whole  were  of  deer*skiii,  and  looked  both  ctean 
and  oomfiirtable." — p.  159. 

This  party  conducted  themselves  with  great  de- 
corum^  and  without  any  apprehension  visible  on  their 
countenances  or  manner ;  therefore  as  soon  as  all 
that  they  had  to  sell  had  been  purchased,  a  wish 
was  expressed  by  signs  to  accompany  them  to  their 
huts.  The  description  which  follows  is  curious  and 
interesting : — 

"  When  it  is  remeuibered  that  tliese  habitations  were 
fully  within  sight  of  the  ships,  and  how  many  eyes  were 
continually  on  tlie  look-out  among  us  for  anything  that 
could  affitrd  variety  or  interest  in  our  present  situation^  our 
surprise  may  in  some  degree  be  imagined  at  finding  an 
establishment  of  five  hats,  with  canoes,  sledges,  dogs,  and 
above  nzly  men,  women,  and  children,  as  regularly,  and  to 
all  appeaiaaoe  as  permanently  fixed,  as  if  tbey  bad  occupied 
ihe  same  spot  for  the  whole  winter.  If  the  first  view  of  the 
exterior  of  this  little  village  was  sneh  as  to  create  astonish- 
ment,  diat  feeling  was  in  no  small  degree  heightened,  on 
accepting  the  invitation  soon  given  ns,  to  enter  these  extra- 
Qvdinaiy  houses,  in  the  oonstnidaon  of  which  we  observed 
that  not  a  single  material  was  used  hut  snow  and  ioe.  After 
creeping  through  two  low  passages,  having  each  its  arched 
door-way,  we  came  to  a  small  circular  apartment  of  which 
the  roof  was  a  perfect  arched  dome.  From  this  three  door- 
ways, also  arched  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  outer 
ones,  led  into  as  many  inhabited  apartments,  one  on  each 
side,  and  the  other  facing  us  as  we  entered.    The  interior 
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of  tee  prasentod  a  scene  no  km  novel  than  mteretting. 
Ihd  mmm  weve  sealed  on  the  beds  at  sides  of  the  bits, 
each  baybg  ber  lillJe  fire-place,  or  lampt,  with  all  her  do- 
mestic utensils  about  her ;  the  children  crept  behind  their 
mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the  female  ones,  which  were 
indulged  with  a  part  of  the  beds,  slunk  oat  past  us  in  dis- 
may. The  construction  of  this  inhabited  part  of  the  Imts 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  outer  apartment,  being  a  dome 
formed  hy  separate  l)]ocks  of  snow,  laid  with  great  rec^- 
larity  and  no  small  art,  each  being  cut  into  the  shape  re- 
quisite to  form  a  substantial  arch,  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  and  having  no  support  whatever  but  what 
this  principle  of  building  supplied.  I  shall  not  here  further 
describe  the  peculiarities  of  these  curious  edifices,  remarking 
only  that  a  cheerful  and  sufficient  light  was  admitted  to 
ibxm  by  a  curcular  window  of  ice,  neatly  fitted  into  the  roof 
of  each  apartment**— *p.  106. 

When  we  reflect  how  many  volumes  have  been 
written,  how  much  discussion  has  taken  place,  how 
much  learned  conjecture,  on  the  inventioa  and 
origin  of  the  arch,  even  in  this  later  what 
merit  are  we  prepared  to  bestow  on  one  of  the 
most  rudcu  the  most  simple,  and  most  isolated  race 
of  human  beings  that  exist  ?  Nature,  assisted  per- 
haps by  observation,  has  taught  this  people  the 
true  principle  and  construction  of  the  arch. 

"  We  found,"  says  Parry,  "  our  new  acquaint- 
ance as  desirous  of  pleasing  us  as  we  wete  ready  to 
be  pleased.'*  A  favourable  impression  was  made 
on  the  first  interview,  which  was  not  diminished 
during  a  constant  intercourse  of  three  or  four 
months.  These  poor  creatures,  who,  with  all  their 
unfortunate  race,  have  been  thrown  by  fate  into 
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the  least  habitable  portions  of  the  globe»  amidst 
^tenial  ioe  and  snow,  potaeeM  many  valuable  and 
•anriable  qualities,  among  some  others  tbat  «re  less 
so,  and  are  corinnon  to  all  savage  or  uneducated 
people.  Those  ot  the  tribe  here  met  with  are 
deserifaed  in  their  .behaviour  as  being,  in  the  highest 
degree,  respectful,  orderly,  and  .good  humouraL 
They  gave  the  voyagers  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  possessed,  in  no  ordinary  degri  ( ,  the 
-^ality  >of  honesty — a  quali^  not  usually  found 
•among  an  uncivilized  people;  "but  a  quality/' 
Parry  observes,  "  the  more  desirable  to  us,  as  we 
had  on  shore,  besides  the  house  and  observatory, 
all  OUT  boats  and  other  articles,  which,  had  Ihey 
been  disposed  to  pilfer,  it  would  have  required  all 
our  vigilance  to  guard.  If  we  dropped  a. glove  or 
a  handkerchief  without  imowing  it,  they  would 
immediately  direct  our  attention  to  it  by  pointing ; 
and  if  the  owner  had  left  the  hut  before  they  dis- 
covered it,  they  would  run  out  afier  him  to  return  it 
Na^,  more ;  if  anything  happened  to  be  left  at  the 
huts,  they  would  travel  down  to  the  ships  to  return 
it  to  the  owner.  A  pair  of  their  dogs  was  purchased 
in  the  Ueda,  which  broke  loose  and  disappeared.; 
but  next  day  two  were  found  chained  up  on  board 
the  Fury,  which,  on  inquiiy,  proved  to  be  the  ani- 
mals in  question,  and  which  had  thus  been  faithfully 
restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  Many  other  in- 
stances satisfied  the  voyagers  that  dishonesty  is 
not  a  prominent  vice  among  these  poor  people* 
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Judging  from  the  sample  who  visited  the  ships 
at  Winter  Island,  they  eidiibit  none  of  those  ti  aits 
of  stupidity  by  which  they  have  generally  been  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  would  rather  appear  to  be  lively 
and  cheerful,  than  to  show  any  signs  of  dullness. 
Quiet  and  orderly,  however,  as  they  were  disposed 
to  be  on  their  first  visit,  they  betrayed  a  strong 
inclination  to  merriment ;  for,  Parry  observes,  that 
on  Commander  Lyon*s  ordering  his  fiddler  to 
exhibit  upon  the  Hecla's  deck,  they  danced  with 
the  seamen  for  an  hour,  and  then  returned  in  high 
glee  and  good  humour  to  their  huts.  Another 
party  took  great  delight  in  listening  to  the  organ, 
and  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  music,  singing,  or 
dancing,  of  all  which  they  appeared  to  be  remark- 
ably fond. 

The  same  party  were  asked  to  go  through  the 
process  of  building  a  snow-hut,  for  the  amusement 
and  information  of  the  Europeans.  **  From  the 
quickness,"  says  Parry,  "  with  which  they  com- 
pleted this,  our  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  village  ceased ;  as  we  now  saw  that  two  or 
three  liours  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  have 
completed  the  whole  establishment  just  as  we  at 
first  found  it"  The  following  day  a  number  of 
natives  came  on  board,  according  to  promise,  to  re- 
build the  hut  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  and  to 
put  a  plate  of  ice  in  the  roof  as  a  window,  which 
they  did  with  great  quickness,  as  well  as  care, 
several  of  the  women  cheerfully  assisting  in  the 
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labour.  The  men  seemed  to  take  no  small  pride  m 
showing  iu  how  expeditious  and  workman-like  a 
manner  they  could  perform  this ;  and  the  hut,  with 
its  outer  passage,  was  soon  completed.  But  they 
extend  the  use  of  this  transparent  material,  applying 
that  of  frozen  hummocks  to  other  purposes.  A 
sledge  was  required  to  carry  a  youth  to  some  dis- 
tance,  and  none  at  hand : — 

"  We  found,  however,  that  a  man,  whom  we  had  observed 
for  some  time  at  work  among  the  hummocks  of  ice  upon  the 
beach,  had  been  employed  in  cutting  out  of  that  abundant 
material  a  neat  and  serviceable  little  sledge,  hollowed  like 
a  bowl  or  tray  out  of  a  solid  block,  and  smoothly  rounded 
at  the  bottom.  Tb»  thong  to  which  the  dogs  were  attached 
was  secured  to  a  gNtore  out  round  its  upper  edge ;  and  the 
yonog  seal-catdter,  seated  in  this  simple  yehide,  was  dragged 
along  with  great  con?enienoe  and  oomlbrt" — p.  20$. 

Captain  Parry  being  desirous  of  trying  how  far 
they  might  be  disposed  to  part  with  their  children, 
proposed  to  buy  a  fine  lad,  named  Toolooak,  for 
the  valuable  consideration  of  a  handsome  butcher's 
knife.  His  father,  apparently  understanding  the 
meaning,  joyfully  accepted  the  knife ;  and  the  boy 
set  off  in  high  spirits,  and  at  first  assisted  in  draw- 
ing a  sledge ;  but  beginning,  by  some  additional 
signs,  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the  true  mean- 
ing of  bis  situation,  took  the  opportunity  to  slink 
oft' among  some  hummocks  of  ice,  so  that  when  the 
party  arrived  on  board  Toolooak  was  missing. 

Toolooak,  however,  was  a  constant  visiter  to 
Parry,  and  considered  himself  fully  privileged  to 
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find  hiB  way  into  the  cabin.      He  Bat  with  me/' 

says  Pany,  "  one  day  for  a  couple  of  hours,  quietly 
drawing  faces  and  animals,  au  oocupatiou  to  which 
he  took  a  great  &Bcy ;  and  we  often  waie  reminded 
by  thia  cireumstanee,  of  a  similar  propenetty  dia- 
played  by  his  ainial)le  countryinaii,  our  lamented 
friend,  John  Sackhuuse/'    Uc  goea  on  to  say : — 

We  soon  found  thatToolooak  poaseased  a  capacity 
equal  to  any  thing  he  chose  to  take  an  interest  in 
learniug;  and  could  he,  at  his  present  age,  have 
been  Toluntarily  removed  from  his  companions, 
and  his  attention  directed  to  the  acquirement  of 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  than  that  of  catch- 
ing seals,  be  would  amply  have  repaid  any  pains 
bestowed  upon  his  education.** 

An  overture  made  by  Parry  to  this  eflEeot,  and  of 
removing  him,  brought  forward,  as  it  was  intended, 
a  fine  trait  of  feeling  and  character  in  this  youth, 
and  probably  not  uncommon  in  this  too  much  de- 
spised people.   Parry  adds, — 

**  I  liad  always  entertained  a  great  ubjection  to  taking 
away  any  such  individual  from  his  home,  on  the  doubtful 
chance  of  benefiting  iiimself,  or  of  his  doing  any  service  to 
the  public,  .as  an  interpreter.  My  scruples  on  this  head 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  consideration  due  to  the 
individual  himaelf,  and  to  the  relatives  he  leaves  behind.  In 
our  present  case,  however,  not  the  smallest  public  sdnuitags 
could  be  derived  from  it;  fi>r  it  had  long  ago  become  evi* 
dent  that  we  should  soon  know  more  of  die  Esqiiiwanx 
language  than  any  of  them  were  likely  to  leara  of  English, 
In  any  reasonable  period  of  tune :  I  was,  dierefore,  &r 
fimn  deabring  to  reoeive  ham  Toolooak  an  answer  in  the 
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aflRrmative,  when  I  to-day  j)lamly  put  the  question  to  him, 
whether  he  would  go  with  me  to  Kabiuotiu  Aootia  (European 
country)  ?  Never  was  a  more  decisive  negative  given,  than 
Toolooak  gave  to  this  proposal.  He  eagerly  repeated  the 
word,  Na-o  (No),  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  told  me  that 
if  he  went  away  his  father  would  cry.  TioB  ample  but 
irresistible  appeal  to  paternal  affection,  his  deciiUTe  wimmw 
of  making  it,  and  the  feelings  by  which  his  reply  was  en*- 
dently  dictated,  were  just  what  could  have  been  wished. 
No  more  oould  be  necoBsary  to  convince  those  who  witnessed 
it  that  these  people  may  justly  lay  equal  chum,  wHfa  our* 
selves,  to  these  oommoi  feelhigi  of  our  nature ;  and  having 
ouee  satisfied  myself  of  this,  I  determined  never  agsin  to 
ezcito  in  Todooak's  mind  another  disagreeable  sensation,  by 
talking  to  him  on  tins  snbject.*' — pp.  173, 174. 

On  an  early  visit  to  the  huts,  which  was  made 

by  Parry,  he  found  only  women  and  children,  the 
men  having  gone  on  u  sealing  excursion;  one  of 
the  former,  named  Iligliuk,  the  mother  of  the  lad 
Toolooak,  favoured  him  witii  a  song,  which,  he 
says,  gave  proofs  of  her  "  having  a  remnrkably 
soft  voice,  an  excellent  ear,  and  a  great  fondness  for 
einging.  We  had,  on  their  first  visit  to  the  shipe^ 
remarked  this  trait  in  IIigliuk*s  dispoeition,  when 
she  was  listening,  fur  the  first  time,  to  the  sound  of 
the  organ,  of  which  she  seemed  never  to  have  enough ; 
and  almost  eveiy  day  she  now  began  to  display  some 
symptom  of  that  superiority  of  understanding,  for 
which  she  was  so  remarkably  distinguished." 

This  Esquimaux  female  was  indeed  a  most  extra- 
ordinary creature,  and  one  that  would  have  distin- 
guished herself  in  any  society,  not  merely  by  her 
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muBical  crarings,  for  her  whole  soul  appears  to  have 

been  music,  but  more  by  her  untaught  intellectual 
powers.  In  her  exhibition  of  the  former  quality,  on 
various  occasions^  she  is  chai^geable  only  with  one  of 
the  two  vices  which  Horace  brings  against  the  whole 
tribe  of  singers  in  his  day — omnibus  cantoribus — so 
far  from  requiring  to  be  coaxed,  she  was  always 
most  ready  to  sing;  but  Parry  says,  there  was 
scarcely  any  stopping  her  when  she  had  once  be- 
gun." A  party  of  her  countrywomen  were  one 
day  on  board,  when,  to  amuse  them,  the  little  band 
of  flutes  and  violins  was  struck  up,  and  also  some 
songs,  with  which  they  were  all  delighted.  "  I 
feared,"  Parry  says,  "  that  some  of  them,  especially 
Iligliuk,  would  have  gone  into  fits  with  rapture, 
when  we  introduced  into  our  song  some  of  their 
names  mingled  with  our  own.**  It  wiis  enough,  we 
are  told,  for  this  interesting  creature  just  to  make 
the  motion  of  turning  the  handle  of  the  organ, 
which,  conveying  to  her  mind  the  idea  of  music, 
was  always  sure  to  put  her  immediately  into  high 
spirits. 

A  trait  of  the  superior  character  and  proud  feel- 
ing of  this  remarkable  female  manifested  itself 

at  an  early  period,  which,  among  many  otiiers, 
appears  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  such 
persons  as  Iligliuk,  her  son  Toolooak,  and  John 
Sackhouse,  require  but  a  moderate  degree  of  edu- 
cation to  give  them  a  due  place  in  civilized  society. 
Parry  says,— 
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"  On  the  28th  February,  Okotook  (the  husband  of  llig- 
liuk),  with  his  wife,  came  on  board,  when  an  occurrenoe 
took  place,  which,  as  it  shows  the  dispogitioD  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  especially  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
interesting  among  them,  I  may  hero  relate.  Some  time 
before,  Iligliuk,  who  from  the  superior  neatness  and  clean- 
Imess  with  which  she  performed  her  work,  was  by  this  time 
in  great  request  as  a  sempstressi  had  proouBed  to  cover  Ibr 
me  a  Utile  model  of  a  canoe,  and  had  in  fiict  sent  it  to  me 
by  the  seijeaut  of  marines,  though  I  had  not  rig|hUy  under- 
stood from  the  latter  from  which  of  the  women  it  came. 
Beliering  that  she  had  fiuled  in  her  promise,  I  now  taxed 
her  with  it,  when  she  immediately  defended  herself  with 
ooDrideraUe  waimth  and  seriousness,  but  without  making 
me  comprehend  her  meaning.  Fmding  that  she  was  wasting 
her  worda*  upon  me,  she  said  no  more  till  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  the  seijeant  accidentally  coining  into  the  cabin,  she, 
with  the  utmost  composure,  but  with  a  decision  of  manner 
peculiar  to  herself,  took  liold  of  his  arm  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion, and  then  looking  him  steadlastly  in  the  face,  accused 
him  of  not  having  faithfully  executed  her  commission  to  me. 
The  mistake  was  thus  instantly  explained,  and  I  thanked 
Iligliuk  for  her  canoe  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  quiet,  yet  proud  satisfaction  displayed  in  her 
countenance,  at  baying  thus  cleared  herself  from  the  im- 
putation of  a  breach  of  promi8e.*'^pp.  179,  180. 

But  the  superior  intelligenoe  of  this  extraordinary 

woman  was  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  readiness 
with  which  she  was  made  to  comprehend  the  mode 
of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  geographical 
outline  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
islands  that  were  near  it.  The  first  attempt  of 
this  kind  was  by  placing  seyeral  sheets  of  paper 
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before  Iliglluk,  and  drawing  roughly  on  a  large 
scale  an  outline  of  the  land  about  Repulse  Bay  aud 
Lyon  Inlety  and  continuing  it  northerly  to  the  j)re- 
sent  winter  station  of  the  ships.  The  scale  being 
large,  it  was  necessary  when  she  came  to  the  end  of 
one  piece  of  paper  to  tack  on  another,  till  at  length 
she  had  filled  ten  or  twelve  sheets,  and  had  com- 
pletely Tost  sight  of  Winter  Island  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table.  Two  charts,  one  made  by  Iligliuk  for 
Commander  Lyon,  are  given  (in  the  volumej  ou  a 
reduced  scale ;  and  very  extraordinary  they  are»  con-> 
taining,  though  with  much  enor,  a  general  correct 
view  of  the  coast,  and  of  its  communication  with  the 
western  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea.    Parry  says, — 

Being  extremely  desirous  of  obtaimng  more  certain 
lafonnatKm  on  ibis  part  of  the  subject,  it  oocntied  to  me  to 
attempt  the  tlung  witb  IU|^uk  on  a  smaller  scales  sndk  as 
might  enable  ber  to  \wp  in  view,  at  tbe  ssme  time,  eveiy 
part  of  the  coast  to  be  delineated.  This  attempt  was  also 
much  favoured  by  our  having  lately  obtained  the  Esquimaux 
words  for  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  borison,  which 
were,  therefore,  previously  laid  down  by  lines  on  the  chart. 
Having  in  addition  to  this  delineated  die  usual  portion  of 
the  coast,  and  made  Iligliuk  *  box  the  compass'  repeatedly, 
so  as  to  render  her  quite  familiar  with  the  exact  relative 
position  of  the  lands  we  had  laid  down,  w  e  desired  her  to 
complete  the  rest,  and  to  do  it  mikkce  (sraaJl),  when,  with  a 
countenance  of  the  most  grave  attention  and  peculiar  iritelii- 
gence,  she  drew  the  coast  of  tlie  continent  beyond  her  own 
country,  as  lying  nearly  uoi  ih  from  Winter  Island.  The 
most  important  part  still  remained,  and  it  would  have  amused 
an  unconcerned  looker-on  to  have  observed  the  aoxie^  and 
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aoBpense  depicted  m  the  eotmleBaneet  of  imr  part  of  the 
group,  till  this  was  accompUehed,  for  never  were  the  traciqgi 
of  a  pencil  watched  with  more  eager  solicitude.  Our  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  may  therefore,  in  ,BOine  degree,  be 
hnagined  when*  witkont  taking  it  from  the  paper,  Higlink 
hroo^t  the  oontinental  oout  short  voqsd  to  the  westward, 
and  afterwards  to  the  &S.W.,  so  as  to  come  within  three  or 
four  days'  journey  of  Eepulse  Bay.  The  country  thns 
situated  upon  the  shores  of  the  Westeni  qr  Polar  Sea  is 
called  jMoolee,  and  is  inhabited  by  numerous  l^uimauz ; 
and  half-way  between  that  coast  and  Repulse  Bay  Iligliuk 
drew  a  lake  of  considerable  siie,  having  small  streams 
running  from  it  to  the  sea  on  each  side.  To  this  lake  her 
countrymen  arc  annually  in  the  habit  of  resorting  during 
the  summer,  and  catch  there  large  fiali  of  the  salinou  kind, 
while  on  the  banks  are  found  abundance  of  rein  deer.  To 
the  westward  of  Akktxjlee,  as  fiir  as  they  tan  see  from  tiic 
hills,  \vhiLli  iyhe  described  as  high  ones,  nothing  can  be 
distinguished  but  one  wide-extended  ><'.t.  I^ing  desirous 
of  seeing  whether  Iligliuk  would  interfere  with  Wager 
River,  as  we  know  it  to  exist,  I  requested  her  to  continue 
the  coast-line  to  the  southward  of  Akkoolee,  when  she  im- 
mediately dropped  the  pencil,  and  said  she  knew  no  move 
•bout  it"— p|i.  197,  m. 

Well  might  Parry  oonaider  thia  new  hifonnation, 
thus  unexpectedly  opened  to  hhn,  as  a  aatisfactory 
prospect  of  his  soon  rounding  the  nortli-eastern 
|ioiiit  of  America ;  which,  m  jpoint  of  fact,  he  auh- 
■equeatly  diacoveied  to  be  a«»  and  wAeiv,  repre* 
aeoted  by  this  intelligent  woman.  To  her  alone, 
therefore,  is  the  merit  due  of  the  discovery  of  the 
extreme  northern  boundary  of  America,  or,  yrhich 
ia  tb$  same  thingi  the  ngrth-^tem  ex^inity  of 
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that  continent,  which  Captain  Parry  is  told,  in  his 

instructions,  to  be  the  object  next  to  the  findinf?  a 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  true 
that  he  might,  in  his  progress  along  the  coast  on 
which  he  was  about  to  proceed,  have  made  the  dis* 
covery,  but  the  confidence  he  placed  in  the  indica- 
tion he  had  acquired  from  the  Esquimaux  lady  was 
sufficient  to  induce  a  more  than  common  attention 
to  the  spot  where  it  received  full  confirmation. 

I^or  were  the  powers  of  mind  in  this  superior 
woman  confined  to  the  love  of  music,  or  drawings 
or  needlework ;  every  thing  she  ohtierved  the  people 
of  the  ships  to  be  employed  upon  caught  her  atten- 
tion. One  day,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and 
son,  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  ships«  and  the  season 
for  departure  approaching,  being  desirous,  says 
Parry,  of  entertaining  tlieui  well,  after  providing 
abundance  to  eat,  we  showed  them  everything  about 

the  ship  that  we  thought  likely  to  amuse  them : — 
Of  all  the  wonders  fhey  had  ever  nitaesaed  on  board, 
there  was  nothing  that  seemed  to  impreeB  them  so  strongly 
with  a  sense  of  our  superiority  as  the  forge,  and  the  work 
which  the  armourer  performed  with  it  The  welding  of 
two  pieces  of  iron  especially  excited  their  admiratioD,  and  I 
never  saw  IligHuk  express  so  much  astonishment  at  any 
thing  before.  Even  in  this  her  superior  good  sense  was 
observable,  for  it  as  e\ddent  that  the  utility  of  wliat  she 
saw  going  on,  wai  what  forced  itself  upon  her  mind  ;  and 
she  watched  every  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and  each  blast  of 
the  bellows,  \\  ith  extreme  eagerness,  while  numbers  of  other 
Esquimaux  looked  stupidly  on,  without  expressing  the 
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smallest  curiosity  or  interest  in  the  operation,  except  by 
desirinp:  to  ijave  some  epear-heads  fashioned  out  by  this 
meanji." — p.  210. 

Her  attentioii  to  her  husband,  who  was  taken  ill, 

was  very  striking.  Having,  together  with  him,  been 
three  hours  on  a  sledge,  Mr.  Bushnan,  who  was  of 
the  party,  told  Parry  that  Iligliuk  had  scarody 
taken  her  eyes  off  her  husband's  &oe  the  whole 
time,  and  seemed  almost  worn  out  witii  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  Her  husband  took  a  dose  ot  physic  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  not  without  great  dread ; 
^*  before  he  put  the  cup  to  his  lips  with  one  hand, 
Le  held  on  by  his  wife  with  the  other,  aud  she  by 
him  with  both  hers,  as  though  they  expected  an 
explosion.  Iligliuk  had  one  side  of  her  hair  looser 
and  now  loosened  the  other  also,  fancying  Okotook 
to  be  worse;  for  even  in  this  sequestered  corner 
of  the  globe  dishevelled  locks  bespeak  mourning." 
Hers»  however.  Parry  says*  was  not  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  grief,  (or  she  was  really  much  distressed 
throughout  the  day. 

It  is  pleasing  to  dwell  on  these  amiable  traits  of 
character  in  one  whom  the  world  at  large  would 
set  down,  being  an  Esquimaux,  as  little  removed,  if 
at  all  removed,  from  the  ordinary  race  of  savages  ; 
and  it  is  only  from  such  a  man  as  Parry  and  his 
associates  that  her  virtues^  and  her  unaccountable 
strength  and  clearness  of  understanding,  could  have 
been  brought  out  and  duly  appreciated.  Would 
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that,  by  making  publicly  known  to  the  world,  that 
this  despised  and  persecuted  race,  (for  nothing  short 
of  penecutioD  could  hare  driven  them  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  these  extreme  parts  of  the  globe, 
amidst  ice  and  snow,  where  worse  than  Ciminorian 
darkness  dwells  for  half  the  year) — would  that  they 
might  be  looked  upon  more  generally  than  they 
are,  as  rational  beings,  and  treated  accordingly. 
Theirs,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  most  cruel  and 
wretched  lot,  for  whom  any  permanent  relief  ap- 
pears to  be  hopeless,  surrounded  as  they  are  in 
every  part  of  the  coast-land,  bounding  the  dreary 
Polar  Sea — in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America — and 
driven*  as  they  are,  into  bye  creeks  and  comers,  or 
what  is  still  worse,  by  the  savage  Indians  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  to  the  very  shores  of 
that  sea — the  Ultima  Thule  of  all  civilization — 
what  hope,  then,  is  there  that  any  change  or  any 
exertion  of  humane  and  well«disposed  communities 
can  afford  them  relief  from  a  state  of  perpetual  op- 
pression, misery,  and  starvation  ? 

At  the  same  time  that  Parry  dwells  with  plea- 
sure on  the  virtues  and  the  superior  understanding 
of  Iligliuk,  he  is  not  blind  to  her  failings,  the  chief 
of  which  appears  to  be  vanity  (to  which  he  has 
himself  not  a  little  contributed),  selfishness^  and 
ingratitude.      I  am* compelled  to  acknowledge," 

he  says,  *'  that  in  proportiuu  as  the  superior  under- 
standing of  this  extraordinary  woman  became,  more 
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and  more  developed,  her  head  (for  what  female 
head  is  indifferent  to  praise  ?)  began  to  be  tnmed 
with  the  general  attention  and  nnmberlesB  presents 

she  received."  She  refused,  it  seems,  on  the  eve 
of  parting,  Commander  Lyon  s  request  to  her  to 
make  for  him  a  few  little  models  of  their  clothing ; 
**  which/'  Parry  observes,  "shows  in  a  strong  light 

that  deep-rooted  selfishness  that,  in  numberless 
instances,  detracted  from  the  amiability  of  ber  dis- 
position." 

It  is  not  qnite  dear  from  what  occurred  on  the 

day  that  Okotook  and  Iligliuk  came  on  board,  to 
pay  their  lasi  visit,  that  Parry  did  not  uninten- 
tionally  oflEend  the  pride  of  the  latter.  He  says» — 
As  these  good  folks  found  themselves  perfectly  at 
home  in  my  cabin,  i  was  usually  in  the  habit  of 
continuing  my  occupations  when  they  were  there 
without  being  disturbed  by  them.  Being  now 
engaged  in  writing,  my  attention  was  unexpectedly 
directed  towards  them  by  Iligliuk's  suddenly  start- 
ing from  her  seat»  moving  quickly  towards  the 
door,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  either  to  me  or 

any  of  the  officers  present,  hastening  directly  on 
decL  Okotook,  indeed,  as  he  followed  her  out  of 
the  cabin,  turned  round  and  said,  *  Good  bye;*  and 
without  giving  us  time  to  return  the  compliment, 
they  both  hurried  out  of  the  ^^hip,  leaving  us  in 
some  astonishment  at  this  sin^iar  leave-taking/' 
It  is  not  unnatazal  to  suppose  that  after  so  long  and 
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friendly  an  interooune  they  should  on  this  particu- 
lar visit  feel  themselves  somewhat  neglected ;  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  not  feel, 
on  such  an  occasion^  an  apparent  indifference  so 
contrary  to  the  uniform  attention  and  kindness  they 
had  received.  But  Parry  found  a  change  had  taken 
place  iu  Ihgliuk's  conduct,  and  explains  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  it« 

**  I  am,  however,  eomjielletl  to  ackiu/wledge  that  the 
guperior  deeeney  aud  even  modesty  of  her  behaviour 
had  combined,  with  her  intellectual  qualities,  to  raise  her 
incur  estimation  far  above  h  r  <i)rapamona;  and  I  often 
heard  others  express,  what  I  could  not  but  agree  in, 
that  for  Higliuk  alone,  of  all  the  Esquimaux  women,  that 
kind  of  respect  would  be  entertained  which  modesty  in  a 
female  never  &ils  to  command  in  our  sex.  Thus  regarded, 
she  had  always  been  freely  admitted  into  the  ships,  the 
quartermssters  at  the  gang-way  never  thinking  of  refusing 
entranoe  to  the  'wtee  wonuui»'  as  they  called  her.  When- 
ever any  explanatioD  was  necessaiy  between  the  Esqutmauz 
and  us,  Iligliuk  was  sent  fotj  quite  as  an  interpreter ;  infor^ 
malioD  was  diiefly  obtained  tfaRnig^  her,  and  she  thus  fomid 
herself  risbg  into  a  degree  of  consequence  to  which,  but  for 
UB»  she  could  never  have  attained.  It  oiay  not,  therefore, 
be  wondered  at,  if  she  became  giddy  with  her  exaltation, 
aasnming  airs  which,  though  infinitely  diversified  in  their 
operation,  according  to  circumstances,  })erhaps  imivcrsally 
attend  a  t^>o  sudden  accession  ut'  good  fortune,  hi  every 
child  of  Adam  from  the  Equator  to  tlie  Pedes.  The  conse- 
quence was,  Iligliuk  was  soon  spoiled  ;  considered  her  adinis- 
bion  into  the  ships,  and  most  of  the  cabins,  no  longer  as  an 
indulgence,  but  a  right;  ceased  to  return  the  slightest 
acknowledgment  for  any  kindness  or  presents ;  became  list- 
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less  and  inattentive  in  unraveUing  the  meaning  of  our  ques- 
tkniBy  and  careless  whether  her  answers  conveyed  the  infor- 
mation we  desired,  hi  short,  IligUok  in  Februaryy  and 
Uigtink  in  April,  were  oonfessedly  very  difoent  persone; 
and  it  was  at  last  amusing  to  recollect,  diongli  not  Tery  easy 
to  persuade  one's  sdf,  tbatlihe  iramaii  who  now  sat  demurely 
in  a  chair,  so  confidently  ezpectiDg  the  notice  of  those  around 
her,  and  she  who  had  at  fiisfc,  with  eager  and  wild  deliglit, 
assisted  in  cutting  snow  for  the  huilding  of  a  hut,  and  with 
the  hqie  of  obtainmg  a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and 
the  same  indiTidual."— pp.  219,  SSO. 

Iligliiik  was  unquestionably  altered  and  spoiled  ; 
and  to  Captain  Parry  and  his  associates  was  owing 
the  metamorphosis;  but  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence, and  could  not  be  otherwise ;  nor  does  the 
change  in  her  conduct  detract  in  any  degree  from 
thai  ^iet,  orderly,  and  cheerful  behaviour  which 
prevailed  almost  universally  among  the  tribe  to 
which  she  belonged. 

Of  the  peculiar  habits,  the  disposition,  the  general 
character,  the  resources  and  employments,  and  the 
state  of  society  among  these  poor  creatures,  doomed 
to  consume  their  lives  in  this  country,  the  most 
dreary  and  dismal  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  Parry 
has  given  a  full  account  in  his  concluding  Chapter* 
Here,  however,  the  occurrences  only  will  be  men- 
tioned. As  a  general  one  it  ma)  be  stated  that 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  when 
they  depend  mostly  on  the  capture  of  the  seal  and 
the  walrus,  which  is  attended  with  the  greatest  dtf* 
ficulty  and  watchfulness  on  the  ice,  the  whole  tribe 
may  be  said  to  be  literally  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
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Had  they  not  indeed,  on  many  occasions,  been  sup- 
plied from  the  ships,  numbers  of  them  must  un- 
doubtedly have  perished  of  iiunger.  All  the  bread 
dustf' was  coUected  and  preserved  for  their  use ;  yet 
in  the  height  of  their  distress  tin  y  ajjpeared  never 
to  be  deprived  of  that  happy  and  cheerful  temper 
of  mind,  and  that  good  faumonr  which  they  na- 
turally possessed,  and  preserved,  even  when  severely 
pinched  by  hunger  and  cold,  and  wholly  deprived 
for  days  together  of  food,  and  light,  and  fuel,  priva- 
tions to  whioh  they  were  constantly  liable.  But 
no  calamity  of  this  kind,  frequently  as  it  occurs, 
has  taught  them  to  be  provident.  They  live  but 
from  day  to  day :  with  them  it  is  always  a  feast  or 
a  fiunine;  they  will  eat,  at  any  period  of  the  day, 
when  victuals  are  to  be  had,  from  five  to  eicrht 
pounds  of  animal  food.  From  May  to  October, 
when  the  migratory  animals  have  arrived  from  the 
southward,  the  musk-ox,  the  rein-deer,  the  hares, 
the  swans,  and  various  other  fowls  and  quadrupeds, 
they  are  able  to  procure  a  good  supply  of  food; 
and  those  few  who  add  frugality  to  tJieir  industry, 
contrive  to  pound  the  flesh  with  the  fat  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  make  a  little  of  what  they  call  pemmican, 
for  preservation— a  compound  well  known  to  our 
Arctic  voyagers.  In  the  early  part  of  April  some 
of  the  tribe  that  frequented  the  Winter  Island  beg:iu 
to  migrate  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  westward,  in 
quest  of  food;  and  the  change  of  scene  in  their 
once  happy  village,  and  more  espedally  in  their 
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clean  and  comfortable  snow  huts  while  new,  is  thus 
described 

On  going  out  to  the  village,  we  found  one-half  of  the 
people  had  quitted  their  late  habitations,  taking  with  them 
every  article  of  their  property,  and  had  gone  over  the  ice, 
we  knew  not  where,  in  quest  of  more  abmidant  food.  The 
wretched  appearance  which  the  interior  of  the  huts  mom  pre- 
aeated  baffles  all  deseriptioiL  In  each  of  the  larger  ones 
soiBe  of  the  apBrtmentB  were  ekber  wholly  or  in  part  de- 
serted^ the  very  snow  which  oomposed  the  beds  and  fire* 
places  having  been  turned  up,  tiiat  do  article  mi^t  be  left 
behind.  Even  the  bare  walls,  whose  original  odour  was 
scsrcely  perceptible  for  lampblack,  blood,  and  other  filth, 
were  not  left  perftot,  large  holes  having  been  made  ia  the 
sides  and  roofr  for  the  ooavemence  of  handing  out  the  goods 
and  diattelfl.  Hie  ta^jbt  of  a  deeerted  habitation  is  at  all 
times  calculated  to  ekdte  in  the  nund  a  sensatioo  of  dreari- 
ness and  desolation,  especially  when  we  have  lately  seen  it 
filled  with  cheerful  inhabitants ;  btit  the  feeling  is  even 
heightened  rather  than  diminished  when  a  small  portion  of 
these  inhabitants  remain  behind  to  endure  the  wreteJicdiiess 
which  sucli  a  .^cone  exhibits.  This  was  now  the  case  at  tlie 
vilLige  where,  thougli  the  remaining  tenants  of  each  hut  had 
combined  to  occupy  one  of  the  apartments,  a  great  part  of 
the  bed-places  were  still  bare,  and  the  wind  and  drift  blow- 
ing in  through  the  holes  which  they  had  not  yet  taken  the 
trouble  to  stop  up.  The  old  man  Hikkeiera  and  his  wife 
occupied  a  hut  by  themselves,  without  any  lamp,  or  a  single 
ounce  of  meat  belonging  to  them ;  while  three  small  skins, 
on  which  the  former  was  lymg,  were  all  that  they  possessed  in 
the  way  of  blankets.  Upon  the  whole,  I  never  beheld  a 
mote  miserable  spectaele,  and  it  seemed  a  charity  to  hope 
that  a  violent  and  oooitant  oou|^  with  which  the  old  man 
was  aAicted  would  epeedS^  combme  with  his  age  and  in- 
firmities to  release  him  firaon  his  prewnt  sufaingp^  Tet  in 
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the  nudrt  of  all  this  lie  was  even  cheeiial, 

l^oomy  countenanoe  to  be  seen  at  the  village.'' — pp.  201» 

m 

There  is  something  very  extraordinary,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  the  physical  constitutioii  of  these 
people.  At  this  moment,  when  in  want  of  every 
kind  of  subaisteuce,  and  kept  alive  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  bread-dust,  on  a  hint  from  the  Commander 
that  he  wished  the  females  to  let  him  witness  some 
of  their  games,  the  proposal  was  scarcely  made 
when  every  female  tlijit  was  left  in  the  village,  not 
excepting  even  the  oldest  of  them,  joined  in  the 
performance  of  singing  and  in  never-ceasing  merri- 
ment and  laughter.  -  Neither  the  want  of  food 
and  fuel,  nor  the  uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining 
any  that  night,  were  sufficient  to  deprive  these  poor 
creatures  of  that  cheerfulness  and  good  humour 
which  it  seems  at  all  times  their  peculiar  happiness 
to  enjoy."  Their  hilarity  was  not  disturbed  this 
nighty  for  positive  intelligence  arrived  from  the  ice 
that  two  walruses  had  been  taken.  **lf"  says 
Parry,  "  the  women  were  only  cheerful  before,  they 
were  now  absolutely  frantic." 

The  end  of  May  having  arrived,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux being  ready  to  depart  to  the  northward,  the 
Commander  made  them  what  they  considered  a 
most  valuable  present,  which  produced  in  the  women 
such  immoderate  fits  of  laughter  as  to  amount  al- 
most to  hysterics,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  flood 
of  tears.    The  men  seemed  thankful,  though  less 
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noisy,  in  their  acknowledgments.  **  On  taking 
their  departure,"  says  Parry,  these  good-hu- 
moured  aad  ever-cheerfiil  people  greeted  us  with 
three  cheers  in  the  true  Kabloona  (English)  style." 

Little  deserving  of  notice  occurred  till  the  middle 
of  June,  when  the  expedition  also  was  prepar- 
ing to  depart  to  the  northward,  by  cutting  out 
the  ships  ironi  the  ice,  taking  down  the  tents  and 
the  observatory,  and  embarking;-  the  instruments; 
but  before  they  quitted  Winter  island,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  nine  months,  Commander  Parry  states^ 
*'It  becomes  my  painfiil  duty  to  tutn  from  these 
busy  occupations,  where  animation,  cheerfulness, 
and  hope  prevailed,  to  the  sad  and  solemn  scenes  of 
sickness  and  of  death ;  for  with  both  of  these  did 
it  please  the  Almighty  to  visit  us  at  this  period.'* 
Two  seamen,  Souter  and  Keid,  in  Parry  s  ship 
died;  and  one,  Pringle,  in  Lyon's.  They  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave;  the  former  with  a  hand- 
some tomb  of  stone  and  mortar  over  it,  and  a  slab 
with  a  suitable  inscription  of  the  same  kind  over 
the  latter. 

It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  July  that  the  ships 

were  moved  out  of  their  winter's  dock ;  and  they 
put  to  sea  on  the  8th,  with  no  very  favourable 
auspices  of  what  was  to  be&l  them  in  their  pro- 
gress to  the  northward,  along  the  eastern  coast  of 

North  America.  Tht'  dangers  that  tlireatened  them 
at  starting  will  be  seen  from  Commander  Lyon's 
report: — 
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The  ilood-tide  ocmipg  dovn  loaded  viih  a  more  thaii 
ordinaiy  quantity  of  ioe,  framed  the  eMp  yery  maxk  between 
bU  and  aeren  ajc.,  and  tendered  it  necessary  to  nm  oat 
tbe  stream  cable,  in  addition  to  the  bavsers  which  were  &8t 
to  the  land  ice.  This  was  scarcely  accomplished  when  a 
Tory  heavy  and  esteosife  floe  took  the  ship  en  her  broad- 
side, and,  being  backed  by  another  large  bDdy  of  ice»  gra- 
dually lifted  her  stern  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  wedge.  The 
weight  every  momeut  iiicrcikjiiig  obliged  us  to  veer  on  the 
hawsers,  whose  friction  was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through 
the  bitt-heads,  and  ultimately  set  them  on  fire,  so  that  it 
became  requisite  for  people  to  attend  witli  buckeLa  uf  water. 
The  pressure  was  at  length  too  pjwcrful  for  resistance,  and 
the  stream  cable,  with  two  six  and  one  fi^  e  inch  hawsers, 
went  at  the  same  moment.  Tlirec  others  soon  followed. 
The  sea  was  too  full  of  ice  to  allow  the  sliip  to  drive,  and 
"  the  only  way  by  which  she  could  yield  to  tbe  enormous 
weight  which  oppressed  her  was  by  leaning  orer  the  land 
ioe,  while  her  stem  at  the  same  time  was  entirely  lifted 
more  than  fi?e  feet  out  of  the  water.  The  lower  deck 
b(  am^  now  complained  very  much,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
the  ship  underwent  a  trial  which  would  have  proved  fiital  to 
any  lem  strengdieQed  vesseL  At  this  moment  the  rudder 
waa  unhung  with  a  sndden  jerk,  whieh  broke  up  llie  rudder 
case  and  stmek  the  driver  boom  with  great  force.  In  this 
state' I  made  known  onr  situation  by  telegraph,  as  I  clearly 
saw  that,  in  die  event  of  another  floe  baeking  the  one  whicli 
lifted  us,  the  ship  must  inevitably  turn  over,  or  part  in 
raidrshipa.  Hie  preaaure  which  had  been  ao  dangeroua  at 
length  proved  our  friend,  for  by  its  inereasinf  weight  the 
floe  on  which  we  were  borne  burst  upwards,  unable  to  resist 
its  force.  The  ship  righted,  and,  a  small  slack  opening  in 
tbe  water,  drove  several  miles  to  the  aouUiward  before  she 
could  be  again  secured  to  get  the  rudder  hung ;  circum- 
stani  ca  much  to  be  regretted  at  the  moment,  as  our  people 
had  been  employed  with  but  little  intermissioQ  lor  three 
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days  and  nights,  attending  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  in  this 

dangeix>ua  tiduway."— p.  2bS. 

The  Fury  had  almost  as  narrow  an  escape  as  the 
Hecla.  The  next  day  the  Fury  for  an  hour  or  two 

was  continually  grazed,  and  sometimes  heeled  over 
by  a  degree  of  pressure  which  under  other  circum- 
stances would  not  have  been  a  moderate  one« 

**  A  little  before  noon  a  heavy  floe  some  milos  in  length, 
being  probably  ;t  });irt  of  tliat  lately  detached  from  the  shore, 
came  driving  down  fast  towards  us,  giving  us  serious  reaiiuu 
to  apprehend  .^omc  more  fatal  catajitrophe  than  any  we  had 
yet  encouutiTi  (I.  In  a  few  minutes  it  came  in  contact,  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  witli  a  point  of  the 
land-ice  left  tlie  precedinir  night  by  its  own  separation, 
breaking  it  up  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  forcing  num- 
berless immense  masses,  perhaps  many  tons  in  weight,  to 
the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from  whence  they 
rolled  down  on  the  izmer  or  land  side,  aiui  were  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  fresh  supply.  While  we  were  obliged  to  be 
quiet  spectators  of  this  grand  but  terrific  sight,  beiiig  vilhia 
five  or  six  bopdred  yards  of  the  point,  the  daqger  to  our- 
selves  was  twofold ;  first,  lest  the  fioe  should  dow  swing  in^ 
snd  serveus  mochin  the  ssme  maauer ;  aod  secondly,  lest  its 
pressure  should  detach  the  Isud  ke  to  which  we  were  se* 
cored,  snd  thus  set  os  adrift  and  at  the  mer^  of  Ihe  tides. 
Hapj^y,  however,  neither  of  these  occurred,  the  floe  re- 
maining stationary  for  the  rest  of  the  tide  s|id  settm^  off 
with  the  ebb  whidi  made  soon  after.** — p.  260. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  which  threatened  to 
crush  and  overwhelm  the  ships  among  these  tre- 
mendous masses  of  ice  thus  thrown  into  violent 
motion*  waa  the  chance  of  being  beset  in  the  midst 
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of  the  floes,  and  in  that  helpless  state  swept  away 
with  the  flood-tide  and  current  to  the  southward^ 
and  drifited  back  again  to  Soathampton  Island,  as 
had  happened  to  them  before,  and  thus  again  would 
the  labour  of  weeks  be  inevitably  lost.  By  the 
12th  of  July,  however,  after  long  and  unremitting 
peneveranoe,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  every 
opening  and  breeze  of  wind  to  move  the  ships  to 
the  northward,  they  had  reached  the  latitude  of 
67"*  IS\  opposite  to  a  considerable  opening  in  the 
land,  out  of  which  a  strong  current  was  observed  to 
set  into  the  sea.  It  had  not  the  least  appearance 
of  a  passage;  but  as  it  offered  a  security  against 
any  ice  coming  in.  Parry  determined  to  anchor  as 
near  it  as  possible,  and  to  examine  what  he  justly 
supposed  to  be  a  fresh-water  river;  and  a  fresh- 
water river,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  too  great  a 
luxury  as  well  as  novelty  in  a  region  of  ice  and 
snow  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  The  boats  of  both 
ships  were  therefore  employed  iu  lauding  parties  to 
partake  of  this  oasis  in  the  desert. 

"  Landing  on  the  south  shore  and  hauling  the  boats  up 
above  high-water  mark,  we  rambled  up  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  which  are  low  next  the  water,  but  rise  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  As  we 
proceeded  we  gradually  beard  the  noiae  of  a  fall  of  water ; 
and  being  presently  obliged  to  strike  more  inland,  as  the 
bank  became  more  prectpttous,  soon  obtained  a  fresh  view 
of  the  stream  rumung  on  a  much  higher  level  than  before, 
and  dashing  with  great  impetuosity  down  two  small  cata- 
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racts.  Just  below  this»  however,  where  the  rirer  turns 
almost  at  a  ri^^t  angle,  we  perceived  a  much  greater  spray, 
as  well  as  a  louder  sound ;  and  having  walked  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  bank,  snddenly  came  upon  the  principal  fidl, 
of  whoee  magnifioeooe  I  am  at  a  loes  to  give  any  adequate 
description.  At  the  head  of  the  fidl,  or  where  it  commences 
its  principal  descent,  the  river  is  contracted  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  the  channel  being  hol- 
lowed oat  throni^  a  solid  rode  of  gndss.  After  ftlling 
about  fifteen  fe^  at  an  angle  of  30*  with  a  vertical  line,  the 
width  of  the  stream  is  stiU  narrowed  to  about  fbrty  yards, 
and  then,  as  if  mustering  its  whole  force  previous  to  its  final 
descent,  is  precipitated  in  one  vast  continuous  sheet  of  water 
almost  perpendicular  for  ninety  feet  more.  So  nearly,  in- 
deed, is  the  rock  perpendicular,  that  we  were  enabled  to  let 
down  a  sounding  lead  ami  lino,  for  the  purpodo  of  measuring 
its  actual  height,  while  a  man  descended  from  crag  to  crag 
with  a  second  line  attached  to  him,  to  see  when  the  lead 
touched  the  water  below.  The  dashing;  of  the  water  from 
such  a  height  produced  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  cloud 
of  spray,  broad  oolumm  of  which  were  constantly  forced  up, 
like  the  successive  rushes  of  smoke  from  a  vast  inmaoe,  and 
on  this,  near  the  top,  a  vivid  iris  or  rainbow  was  occasion- 
ally formed  by  the  bright  rays  €£  an  unclouded  sun.  *  The 
roaring  of  the  monntain-cataract,'  which  constitutes  a  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  sublime  in  sceneiy  of  this  magnificent 
nature^  was  here  almost  deafening ;  and  as  we  were  able  to 
approach  the  head  of  the  fell,  even  so  close  as  a  ringle  yard, 
the  very  rock  seemed  to  snflfer  a  concussion  under  onr  feet 
Tlie  basm  that  reonves  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  is 
nearly  of  a  drcniar  ferm,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  in 
diamet^,  being  rather  wider  than  the  river  immediately 
below  it.  ^e  fell  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above 
our  landing-place,  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  fixmi  the 
entrance  of  the  river.   After  remaining  nearly  an  hour, 
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fixed  aa  it  were  to  the  spot  by  the  novelty  and  magnifioence 
of  the  flcene  before  us,  we  continued  our  walk  upwards 
along  the  bonks ;  and  after  passing  the  two  smaller  cata^ 
racts,  found  the  rirer  again  increased  in  width  to  above  two 
hundred  yards,  winding  in  the  most  romantie  manner  fana- 
ginable  among  the  hills,  and  preserving  a  smoodi  and  un- 
ruflied  surfooe  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  that  we 
traced  it  to  the  south-west  above  the  fell.  Wh&t  added 
extremely  to  the  beauty  of  this  picturesque  river,  whieh 
Commander  Lyon  and  myself  named  alter  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  I^jutow,  secretary  to  tlie  Admiralty,  was  the 
richness  of  the  vegetation  on  its  bank^,  the  enliveinni;  lu  il- 
liancy  of  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  animation  given  to  the 
scene  by  several  reindeer  that  were  grazing  beside  the 
stream. '—pp.  264,  265. 

Returniug  on  board,  they  found  a  strong  south- 
erly breeze  to  have  driyen  the  ice  off  from  .the 
shore,  aflbtding  an  open  channel  between  the  ice 

and  the  land  of  not  less  than  nine  miles  in  width. 
Up  this  they  proceeded,  and  passed  several  head- 
lands^  to  each  of  which  they  gave  a  name.  Such 
was  the  advantage  of  a  fair  wind  and  open  water, 
that,  as  I'airy  says,  "we  had  been  favoured  with  au 
nnobstructed  run  of  fifty  miles :  an  event  of  no 
trifling  importance  in  this  tedious  and  uncertain 
navigation/'  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
seahorses  confirmed  the  navigators  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  now  approaching  Amitioke,  the 
country  of  Iligliuk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
she  and  her  companions  had  frequently  represented 
them  as  abundant    As  they  proceeded,  tLese  wal- 
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ruses  became  more  and  more  numerous  every  hour, 
lying  in  large  herds  upon  tlie  loose  pieces  of  drift- 
ice,  huddled  close  to  and  lying  upon  each  other.  In 
separate  droves  of  from  twelve  to  thirty,  the  whole 

number  near  the  boats  beiiig  probably  about  two 
hundred. 

On  the  I6th  a  great  deal  of  high  land  was 
brought  in  sight  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 

"whicb,  ou  the  first  inspection  of  the  Esquimaux 
charts,  was  decided  to  be  that  large  portion  be- 
tween which  and  the  continent  lay  the  promised 
strait,  that  was  to  lead  the  ships  to  the  westward 
into  the  Polar  Sea.    So  far  all  was  satisfactory ; 

but,  after  sailing  a  few  miles  farther,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  our  disappointment  and  mortifica* 
tion  on  perceiving  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice,  ex- 
tending completely  across  the  supposed  passage 
from  one  land  to  the  other."  Here  they  were 
jcnindd  by  several  Esquimaux,  but  none  of  their 
old  friends,  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  any  of 
their  stations.  They  obtained  from  the  new  ones, 
however,  one  very  interesting  piece  of  informa- 
tion, namely,  that  it  was  Igloolik  on  which  they 
were  now  about  to  laud,  and  which  they  knew 
from  their  Winter  Island  friends,  Iligliuk  in  parti- 
cular, was  near  to  the  strait  that  was  to  conduct 
them  into  the  Polar  Sea.  In  this  neighbourhcHHl 
were  numeroiL^  Esquiinuux  of  the  same  friendly 
and  cheerful  character  as  those  of  W  inter  Island, 
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but  apparently  somewhat  less  intellectual.  Parry 
noWf  however,  had  but  one  great  object  at  heart, 
which  was  to  attempt  the  navigation  of  the  strait 
The  ships  made  several  ineffectual  endeavours,  but 
the  whole  entrance,  up  to  the  narrowest  part,  was  so 
,  blocked  up  with  old  ice  not  likely  to  remove,  and 
the  middle  of  August  having  arrived,  he  deter- 
mined at  least  to  satisfy  his  mind  as  to  its  commu- 
nication with  the  Polar  Sea. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  "every  hour's 
*  delay  added  an  indescribable  weight  to  his  anxiety 
and  *'  stopped,"  he  says,  "  as  we  had  now  been,  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  North-west  passage  for 
nearly  four  weeks,  without  advancing  twice  as 
many  miles  to  the  westward,  suspense  at  such  a 
crisis  was  scarcely  the  less  painful  because  we  knew 
it  to  be  inevitable."    He  therefore  determined  on 
attempting  a  journey  to  the  westward,  endeavouring 
first  to  reach  some  of  the  islands         In  that  dt- 
rection,  and  by  passing  from  one  to  the  otlier,  at 
length  to  gain  the  main  land,  from  whence  it 
might  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  travel  to  the  strait 
itself,  and  "  thus  to  end  every  doubt  as  well  as  every 
conjecture  respecting  it." 

Accordingly  on  the  14th  of  August  he  set  out, 
on  the  17th  crossed  the  Bouverie  Islands,  and  on 
the  following  day  arrived  at  a  peninsula,  which  he 
examined,  iind  proceeded  to  its  extreme  northern 
point,  which  was  found  to  overlook  the  narrowest 
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part  of  the  desired  strait^  of  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing brief  account : — 

**  The  Btniit  lay  immediately  below  us,  in  about  an  east 
and  west  dirertlon,  being  two  niile?  in  width,  apparently 
very  deep,  and  with  a  tide  or  current  of  at  least  two  knots, 
setting  the  loose  ice  through  to  the  eastward.    Beyond  us 
to  the  west,  the  shores  again  separated  to  the  distance  of 
several  leagues ;  and  Ibr  more  than  three  points  of  the  com- 
pass, in  that  directioD,  no  land  could  be  seen  to  the  ntmost 
limits  of  a  clear  horizon^  except  one  island  az*or  seven 
miles  distant.  Over  flus  we  could  entertain  no  doubt  of 
faaving  discovered  the  Polar  Sea;  and,  loaded  as  it  wss 
with  ice,  we  already  felt  as  if  we  were  on  the  point  of 
.fordng  our  way  througlh  it  along  the  notrtbem  shores  of 
America. 

After  despatching  one  of  our  party  to  the  foot  of  the 
point  for  some  of  the  sesrwater,  which  was  found  extremely 
salt  to  tiie/taste,  we  hailed  the  interesting  event  of  the 
morning  by  three  hearty  cheers,  and  by  a  small  extra  al- 
lowance of"  grog  to  our  people,  to  drink  a  safe  and  speedy 
passage  through  the  channel  just  tliscuvcred,  which  I  ven- 
tured to  name  by  anticipation  the  iStrait  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla.  Having  built  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  promontory, 
which  from  its  situation  with  resjiect  to  the  continent  of 
America  I  called  Cape  North-East,  we  walked  back  to  our 
tent  «ii)d  luggage,  these  having,  for  the  sake  of  greater  ex- 
|)edition,  been  left  two  miles  behind  ;  and,  after  resting  a 
few  hours,  set  out  at  3       on  our  return." — p.  312. 

This  little  journey  proved  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
went;  it  gave  to  Parry  a  personal  view  of  the 
atraity  and  satisfied  him  that  its  water  was  that  of 
the  sea.   But  as  the  north-east  point  from  which 

lie  saw  it  forms  the  eastern  entrance  only  from 
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the  south  Bide  of  the  strait,  and  he  deemed  it 

expedient  that  something'  more  of  it  should  be 
known,  he  took  measures  accordingly.     In  the 
course  of  a  week  following,  a  light  north-easterly 
breeze  allowed  the  ships  to  be  steered  under  all 
possible  sail  up  tlie  strait.     By  keeping  on  the 
south  or  contineutai  shore,  and  passing  along  by 
Cape  North-East,  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  rocks,  they  succeeded,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  boats  ahead,  in  getting  through  the 
narrow  diannel.   The  length  of  this  narrowest  part 
of  the  strait  is  said  to  extend  about  three  miles  in 
the  direction  of  west  by  north  :  it  is  here  two  miles 
across,  and  keeps  its  width  the  wliole  way  through 
this  narrow  part.   Two  considerable  islands  almost 
'shut  up  the  said  part,  named  by  Parry  Ormond 
and  Liddon  Islands;  the  southern  point  on  the 
former  oi  which,  being  directly  opposite  to  Cape 
North-East,  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  narrow 
entrance,  to  which  Parry  assigned  the  name  of 
Cape  Ossory.    The  ships,   however,   were  soon 
stopped  by  apparently  permanent  ice  clinging  to 
the  shores  of  the  above-mentioned  islands  and 
of  the  continent ;    and  thus,"  says  Parry,  after 
a  venations  delay  of  six  weeks  at  the  eastern  en* 
trance  oi  the  strait,  and  at  a  time  when  we  had 
every  reason  to  hope  that  Nature,  though  hitherto 
tardy  in  her  annual  disruption  of  the  ice,  had  at 
length  made  an  effort  to  complete  it,  did  we  find 
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our  progress  once  more  opposed  by  a  barrier  of 
the  same  contiauous,  impenetrable,  and  hopeless 
aatuie  as  at  first" 

Hopeless  as  it  was  that  much  more  could  be 
done,  as  concerned  the  movements  of  the  expedition, 
now  that  the  month  of  August  was  just  expiring, 
Parry  very  properly  determined  that  all  doubts 
should  be  satisfied,  as  well  as  that  every  information 
should  be  gained,  as  to  the  length  of  the  strait,  and 
the  extent  of  the  fixed  ice  therein.    For  this  pur- 
pose  three  exploring  parties  were  sent  out  in  differ- 
ent directions ;  that  for  deciding  the  point  in  ques- 
tion consisted  of  Mr.  Buslinan  with  three  men, 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Reid,  who  was  in- 
structed  to  proceed  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
strait  to  the  westward,  to  gain  as  much  information 
as  jiussible  respecting  the  termination  of  the  strait, 
and  to  return  to  the  ships  in  four  days.    By  his 
report  it  appears  that,  by  an  obaervation  on  the 
second  day  of  his  journey,  the  latitude  he  reached 
was  70°  OC  05";  and  that  from  this  puiut  he  could 
perceiye  that  the  opposite  or  mainland  (that  is,  the 
south  shore  of  the  strait)  gradually  trended  to  the 
southward,  leaving  a  broad  entrance  into  the  western 
sea.    He  says»     the  weather  being  clear,  afforded 
us  an  eztensiTe  prospect  to  the  westward,  and  we 
could  now  perceiTe  that  a  bluff  near  the  north 
shore,  which  had  before  appeared  insultir,  formed  in 
reality  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance,  and  I 
named  it  Cape  Halioweii,  out  of  respect  to  VieC" 
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Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Uailowell/'  To  a  fine  bay 
on  the  Cockbum  Island  shore  (the  north)  he  gave 

the  name  of  Autridge ;  aucl,  to  an  inlet  in  the  same 
land,  thai  of  White ;  and  he  concludes  this  part  of 
his  report  by  saying  that  the  opening  of  the  strait 
into  the  Polar  Sea  was  now  so  decided,  that  I  con- 
sidered the  principal  object  of  my  journey  accom- 
plished." It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
Mr.  Reid  had  been  a  little  more  circumstantial  in 
his  observation  on  the  two  western  points  of  the 
strait;  that  which  is  nauied  Englelield  on  the  chart, 
but  by  whose  authority  does  not  appear,  is  not  men- 
tioned as  a  cape»  gradually  trending  to  the  south- 
ward, and  leaving  a  broad  entrance  into  the  Western 
Sea.  It  may  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe  that 
a  point  of  land  seen  obliquely  from  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  must  be  very  unsatisfactorily 
laid  down  on  paper.  The  width  between  the  two 
shores  opening  into  the  sea  appears  to  be  about  six 
or  seven  miles»  which,  compared  with  its  length  of 
sixty  milesy  can  scarcely  be  called  a  magnificent 
passage."  Its  capacity,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  obstructing  islands,  may  be  amply  sufficient  to 
admit  a  passage  into  the  Polar  Sea,  for  ships  of  a 
moderate  size;  though  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no 
ship  will  ever  attempt  it,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  ice  with  which  it  appears  to  be  permanently 
blocked  up,  but  also  of  the  perpetual  current  setting 
down  it,  occasioning  such  a  tumoltuous  swell  and 
disturbance  among  the  ice,  as  must  render  it  gtill 
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most  dangerous  for  ships  to  anchor  in  any  part  near 
the  eastern  mouth  of  the  strait. 

The  24th  of  September  having  now  arrived* 
Parry  considered  it  .no  longer  safe  to  venture  the 
ships  to  remain  in  this  sea,  their  situation  being 
one  of  almost  constant  and  unavoidable  danger. 
He  determined*  therefor^  to  run  over  to  Igloolik, 
in  search  of  winter  quarters*  which  was  accoqi- 
plished,  though  not  without  imminent  danger  to 
both  ships.  The  situation  was  not  very  favourable 
for  passing  the  winter  in,  but  by  cutting  a  canal  in 
the  ice  as  usual,  they  were  placed  in  security.  The 
whole  lent^th  of  this  canal  was  tour  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  feet ;  the  thickness  of  the 
ice  in  the  level  and  regular  parts  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches,  but  in  many  places  where  a  sepa- 
ration had  occurred  it  amounted  to  several  feet. 
"  I  cannot/*  says  Parry,  "  sufficiently  do  justice  to 
the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  men  continued 
this  laborious  work  during  thirteen  days,  the  ther* 
mometer  being  frequently  at  zero^  and  once  as  low 
as  —  9**  in  that  interval." 

Being  now  established  in  winter  quarters  for  the 
second  time  in  the  present  voyage,  Parry's  thoughts 
were  naturally  employed  in  considering  what  further 
steps  should  be  pursued,  and  what  expedient  he 
should  have  recourse  to,  on  their  liberation  from 
the  ice  some  ten  or  eleven  months  hence.  His 
resolute  and  enterprising  character  was  not  likely 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  little  progresii  that  had  been 
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made  in  the  discoveiy  of  a  North«WeBt  passage, 
which  was  the  main  object  of  the  voyage.  The  mea- 
sure he  contemplated  appeals  to  have  been  a  bold 
one,  and  one  w  iiidi,  situated  as  the  ships  were,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  attended  with  any  advantage 
to  that  object,  and  would  to  a  certainty  have  been 
productive  of  fatal  results  to  liimself  and  the  wiioie 
crew ;  but  let  him  speak  for  himself:— 

"  Flattering  as  our  prospects  appeared  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  past  aummer,  our  efforts  had  certainly  not  been 
attended  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  snccess  ;  and  little 
satisfactioa  remained  to  ns  at  the  close  of  the  aeasoo,  but 
the  consdouBDen  of  having  left  no  means  within  our  reach 
untried,  that  could  in  any  way  promote  our  object  It  re- 
quired indeed  but  a  single  glance  at  the  chart  to  perceive 
that  whatever  the  last  summer's  navigation  had  added  to 
our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ame^ 
rica  and  its  adjacent  lands,  very  little  had  in  reality  been 
efleeted  in  furtherance  of  the  North-west  Passage.  Even 
the  actual  discovery  of  the  desired  opening  into  the  Polar 
Sea  had  been  of  no  practical  benefit  iu  the  prosecution  of 
our  enterprise  ;  for  we  had  only  discovered  this  channel 
to  find  it  impassable,  and  to  see  the  barriers  of  nature 
impenetrably  closed  against  us,  to  the  utmost  Umit  of  the 
navigable  season. 

"  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  appeared  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  iJingle  question,  by  what  means  the  resources 
of  the  expedition  could  j^s-sihly  be  extended  beyond  the 
period  to  which  they  were  at  present  calculated  to  last, 
namely,  the  close  of  the  year  1824.  Only  one  expedient 
suggested  itself  by  which  that  object  oould  be  attifflBnffd  ;  and 
this  I  determined  to  adopt,  should  no  unforeseen  occurrence 
arise  to  prevent  it.—  It  was  to  send  the  Hecla  to  England 
in  the  following  season,  taking  from  her  a  twelvemonth's 
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proTigbna  and  fuel  to  complete  llie  Fury's  resouroeB  to  the 
end  of  tlie  year  1825,  and  then  continuing  oiir  effiirto  in 
that  ship  singly  as  long  as  a  reasonable  hope  remained  of 

our  ultimate  success.  One  or  two  collateral  advantages 
occurred  to  me  tos  likely  to  be  derived  from  this  plan ;  the 
first  of  which  was  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  Lords  Comuiiafcidiirrs  of  the  Admiralty  a  full 
account  ol  our  pa^st  })roceeding5>  and  present  situation  and 
intentions,  whereby  perhaps  much  needless  anxiety  on  our 
account  miglit  be  prevented.  It  would  also,  as  I  hoped, 
allow  their  Lordships  the  option  of  making  any  alteration 
which  they  might  now  deem  requisite  in  the  arrangements 
pointed  out  in  my  instructions  respecting  the  ship  to  be  sent 
to  meet  us  near  Belirin^r's  Strait,  fi>r  which  the  orders  might 
not  perhaps  leave  England  before  the  anival  of  the  Uecla 
there,  in  the  autumn  of  These  were,  however,  minor 

and  lees  important  ooosiderations ;  my  principal  object  and 
determination  b^ng  to  persevere^  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
our  resouroesy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  wifh  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  he  charged.  Having  suggested  this 
expedient  to  Captain  Lyon,  I  had  much  satisfaction  in 
finding  his  opinion  entirely  coin<nde  ^ntfa  my  own;  and 
without  at  present  mentioning  it  to  the  other  individuals 
belonging  to  the  expedition,  we  continued  to  consult  toge- 
ther from  time  to  time  during  the  winter,  concerning  the 
arrangements  it  would  be  requisite  to  make  fi)r  commencing 
the  execution  of  our  plan  in  the  course  of  the  following 
spring."— pp.  372—374. 

Oue  of  the  first  operations  was  to  build  a  wall  of 
snow  twelve  feet  high  round  the  Fury,  and  at  the 
diatanoe  of  twenty  yards  from  her,  **  forming  a 
lai^e  square,  like  that  of  a  farm-yard,"  by  which 

nut  oiiiy  was  the  snow-drift  kept  out,  but  a  good 
(sheltered  walk  was  aiibrded  agaiust  every  wiud. 
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The  Fury  and  the  Hecia  were  separated  on  aooount 

of  the  large  hummocks  of  ice* 

"  The  diatanco  between  the  two  ships,  though  not  such 
as  to  prevent  constant  intercourse,  was  nevertheless  too 
great  to  alli)\v  uf  our  continuing;  the  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, })}  wliich  our  furinrr  winters  had  been  considerably 
cnlivi'iuHl.  This  was,  however,  the  less  rcqui^it(^  and  in- 
deed cntiicly  unnecessary,  on  account  of  our  ut  iL'libonrhood 
to  the  Esquimaux,  whose  daily  visits  to  the  ships  tin-ouglidut 
the  winter  afforded  both  to  officers  and  men  a  fund  of  con- 
stant variety  and  never-failing  amusement,  which  no  re- 
sources of  our  own  could  poasibiy  have  furnished.  Our 
people  were,  however,  too  well  aware  of  the  advantage  they 
derived  from  the  schools,  not  to  be  desiroiis  of  their  re- 
establishment,  wliich  accordingly  took  place  soon  after  our 
arrival  at  Igloolik ;  and  they  were  glad  to  continue  this  as 
their  evening  ooeiipatioa  during  the  six  suoceedii^  months.^ 
377-78. 

In  the  mention  of  the  Esquimaux,  some  of  whom 
it  appears  had  come  from  Amitioke,  and  ainung 
whom  were  many  of  the  old  acquaintances  of  Winter 
Island,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Iligliuk 

would  have  been  among  thefiVst  and  foremost ;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  name  even  of  this  ex- 
traordinary person,  from  whom  so  much  valuable 
and  correct  information  had  been  received,  is  only 
ouce  mentioned,  and  then  rather  reproachfully,  as 
a  name  iu  the  general  account  of  these  people ;  an 
account  that  extends  to  at  least  a  hnndred  pagesi 
descriptive  of  their  character*  manners,  and  customs, 
and  detailing  the  various  transactions  that  took 
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place  during  the  confinement  of  the  ships.  Among 
the  visitors  from  Amitioke  was  that  distinguished 
youth  Toolooaky  the  son  of  Iligliuk,  who  is  repeat* 
edly  mentioned  and  commended.    "I  counted  to- 
day," says  Parry,  "on  a  girdle  worn  round  the 
waist  by  Toolooak's  mother,  twenty-nine  deer's  .ean, 
procured  by  this  youiig  man's  own  exertions — a 
girdle  which  she  constantly  wears  as  ii  proud  trophy 
of  her  son's  exploits ;  and,"  he  adds,    there  are  few 
mothers  indeed  who  might  not  be  proud  of  such  a 
son  as  Toolooak,  who,  on  longer  acquaintance,  quite 
.  maintained  his  foriner  character,  of  possessing  many 
excellent  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart."  Poor 
Iligliuk !  a  name  appearing  to  be  no  longer  remem- 
bered but  as  Toolooak's  mother;  but  Parry  no  doubt 
meant  to  say  that  Touluoak  wore  the  girdle,  *'  which 
was  worn  {usually)  round  the  waist  of  his  mother." 
But  enough  for  the  present  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  appearance  of  scurvy  in  some  slight  but  un- 
equivocal symp turns  could  scarcely  be  a  subject  of 
wonder,  considering  the  length  of  time  the  ships* 
crews- had  no  other  dependence  than  upon  their 
own  resources,  anassisted  as  they  had  been  by  any 
supply  of fresh  anti-scorbutic  plants  or  other  vege- 
tables, a  case  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  naviga- 
tion. The  month  of  August  had  commenced  when, 
as  Parry  observes,  "  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the 
ships  were  as  securely  confined  in  the  ice  as  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  except  that  a  pool  of  water  about 
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twice  their  own  lengtli  in  diameter  was  now  open 
around  tlicm.  I  determined  therefore,"  he  addfl, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  hopelessoefls  of  saw- 
ing our  way  through  four  or  five  miles  of  ice,  to 
begin  that  laborious  process.**  \U  llie  6th  of  August 
about  four  imndred  yards  of  ice  were  sawn  through 
and  floated  out,  leaving  now  a  broad  canal  eleven 
hundred  ynrdi  in  length*  Through  this,  and  by 
the  disruption  of  the  floe,  the  Fury  was  liberated 
and  floated  into  open  water  on  tiie  8th  of  August; 
and  on  the  '13th  was  followed  by  the  Hecla.  Parry, 
now  that  the  ships  were  once  more  afloat,  began  to 
reflect  on  what  he  had  proposed  to  do  on  the  return 
of  summer. 

**  When  the  ktenees  of  the  seaaoa  to  which  the  ships  had 
now  been  detamed  in  the  ice  is  considered,  with  reference  to 
the  probability  of  the  Fury's  eflfecting  anything  of  import^ 
ance  during  the  short  remainder  of  the  present  summer,  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at  that,  coupling  this  consideration 
with  that  of  the  health  of  my  officers  and  men,  I  began  to 
entertain  doubts  whether  it  would  still  be  prudent  to  adopt 
the  intended  meaj^ure  of  remaining  out  in  the  Fury  as  a 
single  ship ;  whether,  in  short,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  prohahle  evil  did  not  far  outweigh  tlic  jiot^t^ibh;  good. 
In  order  to  assist  iny  own  judgment  on  this  occiision,  upon 
one  of  the  most  material  points,  I  requested  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Fury  to  ftimish  me  with  their  opinions  as  to 
the  probable  effect  that  a  tliird  winter  passed  iu  these 
regions  would  produce  on  the  health  of  the  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines  of  that  ship,  taking  into  consideration  every 
cireumstanoe  oonncoted  with  oar  8itiiation.'*-*p.  470# 
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The  reply  of  Mr.  Edwards  the  surgeon  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  decisive.  Under  any  circum- 
stances,  he  stated  that  an  increase  of  general  de- 
bility, with  a  corresponding  degree  of  sickness, 
might  be  expected ;  but  considering  the  matter  as 
in  a  single  ship^  it  assumes  a  muoh  more  important 
shape.  In  that  yiew  the  increase  of  labour  and  ex- 
posure, from  the  separation  of  the  vessels,  the  pri- 
vation of  many  salutary  occupations,  mental  and 
corporeal,  attending  their  union ;  and,  at  this  late 
period  of  the  season,  the  hopelessness  of  the  success 
of  the  ensuing  navigation  being  such  as  to  excite 
feelings  sufficiently  lively  to  counteract  those  de- 
pressing causes*  The  substance  of  the  answer  being 
sent  to  Commander  Lyon,  after  noticing  the  great 
change  he  had  observed  in  the  constitution  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Hecla,  from  the  continuance 
of  one  particular  diet,  almost  total  deprivation  of 
fresh  animal  and  vegetable  food  for  above  two 
years,  and  the  necessary  and  close  coutiuement  Ibr 
several  months  of  each  severe  winter,  I  conceive," 
he  says,  that  a  continued  exposure  to  the  same 
deprivations  and  contincments,  the  suhlude  of  a 
single  ship,  and  the  painful  monotony  of  a  third 
winter  to  men  whose  health  is  precarious,  would  in 
all  probability  be  attended  with  very  serious  conse- 
quences." 

But  he  goes  further,  and  notices  the  inutility  of 
the  measure.   From  the  circumstance  of  being  de- 
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tainf'fl  in  the  ice  until  the  present  time,  the  lOth  uf 
August,  "1  am  of  opiuiou,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
season  in  which  it  is  possible  to  navigate  has 
now  so  far  passed  that  nothing  material  can  be 
effected  either  by  one  or  both  ships.  We  know 
from  the  experience  of  last  year  that  it  is  not  before 
the  end  of  August^  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
that  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla,  and  that  it  is  not  until  that  period  tliat  you 
will  be  enabled  to  re-examine  its  western  entrance.'* 
And  he  wisely  concludes  by  advising  that  the  Fury 
and  liecla  I'eturn  to  England  together,  which  Parry 
as  wisely  accepts.  Under  such  circumstances/' 
be  says,  I  no  longer  considered  it  prudent  or  jus- 
tifiable, upon  the  slender  chance  of  eventual  success 
now  before  us,  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  officers  and 
men  committed  to  my  change,  and  whom  it  was 
now  my  first  wish  to  re-conduct  in  good  health  to 
their  country  and  their  friends.*' 

Having  come  to  this  decision,  and  having  extri- 
cated the  ships  from  their  confinement,  on  the  i2th 
of  August  they  stood  out  to  the  eastward,  and 
finally  took  their  departure  from  Igloolik.  The 
current  rapidly  hurried  them  to  the  southward, 
their  drift  being  twenty-one  miles  in  twenly-four 
hours,  though  closely  beset,  and  without  a  single 
pool  ot  water  in  sight  the  whole  time.  At  one 
place  the  ships  were  whirled  round  a  headland  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  knots  an  hour.  After 
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passing  the  Barrow  River,  thev  were  drifted  out 
nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  land,  the  influence  of 
this  river  having  prohably  thus  set  them  out  On 
the  30th  they  were  close  to  Winter  Island. 

"  Thus  had  we,"  says  Parry,  "  in  a  most  singular 
manner  once  more  arrived  at  our  old  winter-quarters,  with 
scarcely  a  single  successful  exertion  ou  our  parts  towards 
effecting  that  ohj^t.  The  distance  from  Ooglit  to  our 
present  station  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  along 
the  coast.  Of  this  we  had  never  sailed  above  forty,  the  rest 
of  the  distance  having  heen  accomplished,  while  we  were 
imiDoveahlj  beset,  by  meve  drifting.  Hie  Interval  thos 
employed  having  been  barely  eig|it  days,  i^ves  an  average 
drift  to  the  southward  of  above  fifteen  miles  per  day." — 
p.  47a. 

Being  set  fast  in  the  ice  in  proceeding  to  the 
southward,  a  strong  westerly  breeze  on  the  17th  of 
September  allowed  them  to  shape  their  course  for 
the  Trinity  Islands  in  a  perfectly  open  sea.  From 
heuce  they  ran  down  Hudson's  Strait  without 
meeting  with  any  obstruetion,  and  on  the  10th  of 
October  entered  the  harbour  of  Bressay  Sound  in 
Lerwick,  where  they  enjoyed  the  "flrst  trace  of 
civilized  man  that  they  had  seen  for  seven  and 
twenty  months.**  The  kindness  which  they  re- 
ceived from  these  poor  but  hospitable  people  is  thus 
feelingly  described 

I  ieel  it  utterly  imposrible  adequately  to  eipress  the 
kindness  and  attention  we  received  for  the  three  or  four 
days  that  we  were  detained  in  Bressay  Sound  by  a  conti- 
ananee  of  un&vourable  winds.  On  the  first  information  of 
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our  arrival  the  bells  of  Lerwick  were  set  ringing,  the  inha- 
bitants flocked  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  express 
their  jov  at  our  uucxpected  return,  and  the  town  was  at 
night  illuminated,  as  if  each  individual  had  a  brother  or  a 
son  among  us.  On  the  12th,  being  Suuday,  the  officers 
and  men  of  both  ships  attended  divine  service  on  shore, 
when  the  worthy  minister,  tiie  Reverend  Mr.  Menzies,  who 
was  before  well  known  to  many  among  us,  offered  up  in  the 
most  soleiDD  and  impresave  maimer  a  thankBgiving  for  our 
safe  retom ;  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  us,  with  great 
eamestnesfly  never  to  forget  what  we  owed  to  Him  who  had 
been  *  about  our  path,  and  about  our  bed,  and  who  spieth 
out  all  our  ways.'  The  peculiarity  of  the  cireumstaiices 
under  which  we  had  jmned  the  congregation,  the  warmth  of 
feeling  exhibited  by  every  person  aasemUed  within  the 
sacred  wallSy  together  with  the  affectionate  energy  of  the 
preacher,  combined  to  produce  an  e^t  of  whidi  words  can 
convey  but  little  idea,  but  which  will  not  eamly  be  e&ced 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present  on  this  affecting 
occasion." — p.  486. 

On  the  18th  Captain  Parry  arriyed  at  the  Ad- 

niiralty,  and  the  ships  were  paid  oflf  on  the  16th  oi 
November. 

On  looking  back  at  the  horrible  navigation,  from 

the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait  to  Winter  Island, 
througli  Middleton's  Frozen  Strait,  along  the  coast 
of  the  land  which  separates  Prince  Regent's  Inlet 
from  Fox's  Channel,  and  the  same  villainous  kind 
of  navigation  along  the  same  coast  from  Winter 
Island  to  Igloolik,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla  Strait,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  encouragement  ever  to  send  another  ship 
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to  thai  quarter,  even  had  the  navigatioti  of  thai 

strait  been  always  open,  safe,  and  couvenieiit ;  for 
in  that  case  it  could  not  afford  any  advantage.  It 
opens  into  a  strait  among  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea« 
called  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  of  the  lower  part  of 
which  nothing  was  at  this  time  known  beyond 
lligliuk's  information  (correct  in  all  other  parts), 
that  it  terminates  at  Akkolee,  nearly  opposite  to 
Repulse  Bay.  But  had  it  extended  to  the  coast  of 
America,  the  islands  in  that  corner  are  so  clustered 
and  crowded  together  as  to  admit  of  no  probability 
of  a  navigable  passage  there  for  large  ships  to  the 
westward ;  and  no  man  in  his  senses  would  take 
that  line  of  route  to  get  into  Lancaster  Sound, 
when  he  could  go  there  direct  in  half  the  time,  and 
without  any  of  the  daii(^-er  which  Fox's  Channel 
and  the  1  ury  and  Hecia  Strait  would  occasion. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative.  Captain 
Parry  repeats  his  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  con- 
tinuous land  in  the  navigation  of  the  Polar  Seas; 
and  that  the  principle  of  coasting  the  northern  shore 
of  America  must  still  be  carefully  kept  in  view ;  and 
he  adds,  "  there  Is  no  known  opening  which  seems 
to  present  itself  so  favourably  for  this  purpose  as 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet."  This  opinion,  thus  pub- 
licly given,  is  obviously  an  indication  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  succeeded  this,  and  which  may 
possibly  have  made  some  change  in  Captain  Parry's 
sentiments  on  this  head.   Ample  proof  has  since 
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been  given  by  the  reports  of  Franklin,  Richardson^ 

Back,  and  subsequently  by  Simpson,  that  the  coast 
of  North  America,  which  is  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  is  navigable  throughout  but  by 
canoes  or  boats  only,  and  that  large  ships  could 
not  attempt  it  unless  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
firom  the  shore  on  the  sea,  and  outside  the  nu- 
merous chains  of  small  islands  that,  on  the  eastern 
portion  in  particular,  mn  parallel  to  the  coast 
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CAPTAIN  6E0BGE  F.  LYON. 
1824. 


Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Wager  River^  or  RepuUe  Bay,  m 
his  Majesty  s  ship  Chiper,  and  thmee  to  the  Polar  Coast 
of  North  Amenca  ovor  htnd. 

The  Griper  was  commanded,  ofiicered,  and  mauued 
as  under : — 

George  F.  Lyon,  Gi^talii. 

Peter  Mani  o,       j  fi^i^«^^ 

Frnnris  Ilanlnip,  I 

Mr.  Kendal,  As&istant-Survejor. 

Thoinit  Ev«iii»  Pnner. 

John  To%  MidBhipnun. 

Wiinam  LcrjrtoQ,  AtsUtaot-SorgMii. 

7  Offioen. 

1  Gunner. 
T  Petty  Officers. 
1  Corporal  of  Marines. 
S5  Ablel 


41  Total  on  boarcL 

This  incomplete  voyage  has  only  an  indirect 
relation  to  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage ; 

its  sole  object  having  been  to  complete  the  land  sur- 
vey of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  north  coast  of 
North  America,  from  the  western  shore  of  Melville 
Peninsula,  as  far  as  to  Cape  Turn-again,  where 
Captain  Franklin's  late  journey  terminated.  Being 
therefore  connected  with  Arctic  discovery,  and 
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under  the  orders  of  an  officer  who  commanded  the 
second  ship  in  Parry's  second  voyage,  and  being 
directed  to  proceed  to  the  same  portion  of  the  Arc- 
tic Seas  ivhere  be  had  already  been  with  Parry,  it 
is  deemed  right  and  proper  to  give  to  this  expe- 
dition a  place  in  the  present  narrative;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  furnishes  a  beautiful  and  striking 
example  of  that  obedience  to  orders,  that  calm  and 
uncomplaining  submission,  accompanied  with  pious 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will  in  tin;  hour  of  ex- 
treme  danger,  and  when  the  awful  moment  of  deatii 
is  approaching — ^which,  all  so  conspicuous  in  the 
character  of  British  seamen,  are  exemplified  in  this 
voyage. 

In  order  to  effect  the  object  in  view,  it  was  de- 
cided, as  being  the  readiest  and  most  simple  mode 
of  proceeding,  to  send  a  small  vessel  to  Wager 
River,  or  Repulse  Bay,  under  the  orders  of  an  in- 
telligent officer,  who,  with  a  small  party,  should 
be  instructed  to  cross  the  Melville  Peninsula  from 
one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  places,  and 
traverse,  by  land,  the  western  shore  of  that  penin- 
sula, and  the  northern  shore  of  North  America, 
to  Point  Tumagain.  Captain  Lyon  having  been 
promoted  for  his  services,  was  selected  by  Lord 
Bathurst  for  this  duty;  and  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  appointed  the 
Griper,  a  gun-brio;  of  180  tons,  to  receive  him, 
gave  him  directions  to  leave  the  ship,  during 
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his  land  journey,  in  charge  of  the  senior  lieu- 
tenant. 

LiBUTSNANT  Fkaitcis  Haedino,  after  paying  off 
the  Griper,  served  three  years  as  lieutenant  of  the 

Espoir,  then  in  the  Hecla,  and  wa,s  made  Com- 
mander in  1S30;  he  served  in  that  rank  in  several 
sfaipB  till  the  year  1639«  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Captain  in  the  general  promotion  of  1841. 

Lieutenant  Peter  Manico  was  made  in  1814, 
served  in  the  present  voyage*  and  is  stiU  on  the  list 
of  lientenants. 

John  Tom  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  1826,  where  he  still  remains. 

The  Griper  was  considered  a  very  useful  vessel  of 
her  class;  her  strength  was  proved  between  the  ice 
and  the  sliore  of  Melville  Island,  and  Captain 
ClaveriDg  had  but  arrived  in  England  in  her,  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year»  from  a  voyage  to 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  She  was  now,  for 
her  present  voyage,  examined  and  well  strength- 
ened ;  but  on  being  stored,  and  amply  provisioned, 
was  found  to  be  too  deeply  laden  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  alone,  and  therefore  His  Majesty's  survey- 
ing vessel  the  Snap,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Bullock,  was  ordered  to  receive  a  portion  of  them, 
and  to  accompany  the  Griper  until  she  reached  the 

ice,  or  arrived  off  Cape  Chidley. 

They  sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads  on  the  19th 
June,  and  arrived  at  Stromness  on  the  30th.  "  On 
the  drd  July,"  Captain  Lyon  says,  "  we  hoisted  in 
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two  very  powerful  little  ponies,  procured  at  Kirk- 
wall, the  only  two  on  the  island,  and  which  had 
been  sent  from  Shetland  to  an  Orkney  laird;  one 
was  forty  inches,  the  other  thirty-eight  in  height." 
They  also  received  a  fat  cow,  and  eight  sheep,  for 
the  crew.  The  poor  cow,  it  seems,  refused  to 
eaty  and  was  therefore  killed  for  present  use ;  but 
the  ponies  proved  better  sailors,  walked  about  the 
ship  as  familiarly  as  large  dogs,  and  improved  in 
their  appearance  daily.  On  examining  the  bags 
of  pemmican,  to  their  great  mortificaUon  it  was 
found  that  the  (at  had  melted,  and  that  the  water- 
proof caoutchouc  was  oozing  in  a  clammy  state 
through  the  canvas. 

The  worst  of  all  was  that  the  sluggish  Griper 
required  to  be  towed  by  the  Snap,  till  a  strong 
breeze  and  a  heavy  swell  for  two  days'  continuance 
obliged  the  former  to  cast  off;  when  she  shipped  so 
many  tremendous  seas  that  it  became  necessary  to 
bring  her  to  under  storm- staysail?,  which  was  the 
more  mortifying  on  observing  her  companion  to  be 
perfectly  dry.  In  short,  throughout  the  whole  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic  the  Griper  was  obliged  to  be 
towed  by  the  Snap  every  second  or  third  day,  with- 
out which  she  could  not  have  made  any  progress. 
On  the  3id  of  August,  however,  the  two  ships 
made  the  ice,  consisting  of  bergs  among  the  floes ; 
when,  according  to  the  Instructions,  they  began 
to  remove  the  stores  and  provisions  out  of  the 
Snap,  by  which  the  decks  of  the  Griper  were  com* 
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pleteiy  crowded.  Lyon  says  the  gangways,  fore- 
castle and  abaft  the  mizen-ma8t»  irere  filled  with 
casks,  hawsers,  whale-lines,  and  stream-cables ;  the 

lower  deck  crowded  with  casks  and  other  stores ; 
not  a  place  left  vacant  except  the  mess- tables  of  the 
men.  Thus  lumbered  and  brought  down  deep, 
her  sailing  qualities,  bad  enough  before,  were  now 
expected  to  be  much  v,'OTse.  It  was  found  also  by 
observation  that  for  two  days  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  united  force  of  the  strong  currents 
from  Davis's  and  Hudson's  Straits,  towards  the  latter 
of  which  they  were  approaching.  On  the  4th  of 
August  the  Snap  parted  company,  to  proceed  in 
the  further  execution  of  her  services. 

On  the  6th  the  Griper  had  approached  Resolu- 
tion Island,  the  sea  covered  with  loose  heavy  ice, 
but  the  day  described  as  lovely,  and  the  sky  bril- 
liant ;  yet  the  brilliancy  and  loveliness  which  sur- 
rounded Capt;iiTi  Lyon  were  not  suiiicieiit  to  pre- 
vent him  fiom  "yielding  to  a  sensation  of  ioueli- 
linesB  he  had  never  experienced  on  the  former 
voyage.'*  **  I  felt  most  forcibly,"  he  says,  '*  the  want 
of  an  accom  j)anying  ship,  if  not  to  help  us,  at  least 
to  break  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  scene."  No 
wonder  at  this  feeling,  when  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  position  are  considered. 

It  must  indeed  be  owned  that  there  was  a  more 
than  usual  want  of  prudence  in  sending  such  a 
small  and  sluggish  ship  alone,  through  a  naviga- 
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tioD  which  had  heen  proved  and  condemned  as  one 

of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  the  many 
difficult  ones  that  occur  in  this  part  of  the  Arctic 
Seas.  The  old  yoyagers,  it  is  true,  proceeded  in 
ships  much  inferior  in  size  and  strength  to  the 
Griper ;  yet  they  rarely  navigated  those  seas  alone, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  three  or  four  in  com- 
pany. Captain  Lyon  says,  however,  that  he  was 
amply  compensated  for  want  of  a  more  extensive 
society,  by  having  the  happiness  of  knowing  that 
I  had  officers  and  men  with  whom  I  was  confident 
of  continuing  on  the  most  (riendly  terms.'^  Two 
days  after  this  the  ship  struck  on  a  rock  ;  and  the 
heavy  and  continued  shocks  heeled  her  so  much  Uiat 
the  Commander  imagined  she  was  turning  over/' 
She  might  have  gone  down,  in  which  case  Lyon's 
"ample  compensation"  would  have  been  of  little 
use  in  this  uninhabited  and  desolate  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  constant  shipping  of  seas  and  the  continued 
wet  weather  had  rendered  everything  within  the 
ship  **very  damp/'  The  two  ponies,  therefore^ 
with  the  ducks,  geese,  and  fowls,  were  handed  out 
upon  the  ice,  where,  the  Captain  says,  "  they  pre- 
sented a  most  novel  appearance/'  To  enliven  the 
scene,  about  sixty  Esquimaux,  men  and  women,  in 
kayaks  and  oomiaks,  visited  the  strangers,  made  a 
loud  scremniiig  noise,  and  brought  with  them  some 
trifling  articles  of  barter,  chiefly  weapons  and  skin 
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clothes :  and  our  Captain  says,  I  blush  while  I 
lelate  it,  two  of  the  Mr  aex  actually  disposed  of 
their  nether  garments— a  piece  of  indecorum  I  had 

never  before  witnessed."  Tiiere  wus  do  need,  how- 
ever,  of  hlushing.  for  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
Pany  was  oflfeied  the  same  thing;  but  his  blushes 
were  spared  on  finding  that  the  lady  wore  a  double 
set.  Lyon  must  have  been  present  when  Parry's 
blushes  were  spared. 

Notwithstanding  the  Griper's  duU  sailing  they 
contrived  to  get  her  past  Charles's  Island,  Digges's 
Island,  and  Cape  Wolstenholm,  by  the  20th  of 
August;  and  two  day?  after  saw  the  liigh  land  of 
Southampton  Island,  '^Off  Cape  Pembroke  their 
compass^  were  found  to  be  quite  useless  with  the 
ship's  head  to  the  southward,  and  so  powerless  that 
the  north  point  stood  whereTcr  it  was  placed  by  the 
finger;  but  with  the  ship's  head  to  the  northward 
they  ail  traversed  again.  This  has  been  always  a 
constant  complaint  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
particularly  near  to  and  between  the  two  northern 
magnetic  poles.  It  is  a  subject  of  such  great  im- 
jiortance,  ami  has  excited  so  much  interest,  and  for 
the  last  hve  years  has  been  so  extensively  inquired 
into  experimentally,  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  the  principles  of  terrestrial  magnetbm  will 
receive  a  satisfactory  elucidation,  assisted  by  the 
observations  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Sir  James  Ross  in  the  southern  antarctic 
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seas,  and  also  by  those  which  Sir  John  1  rankliu  has 
been  instructed  to  make  on  his  present  voyage. 

Captain  Lyon  BUggests  whether  this  wildness  in 
the  compasses  may  be  caused  by  the  ohwnce  of  the 
sun,  or  the  presence  of  the  aurora.  Mr.  Kendall, 
he  says,  observed  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
brilliant  anrorai  the  larboard  binnacle  compass 
would  remain  stationary  at  no  particular  point ; 
while  the  starboard  one,  by  a  bearing  of  the  pole 
star,  had  lessened  its  usual  error  two  points. 

As  Captain  Lyon  was  taking  his  walks  on  shore, 
he  fell  in  with  a  little  incident  which  gave  expres- 
sion to  a  sentiment  of  that  kindly  feeling  he  was 
known  to  possess,  and  which  his  own  words  will 
best  convey*    He  was  crossing  an  Esquimaux 

burial  place: — 

"  Near  the  large  grave  was  a  tliird  pile  of  stones,  covering 
the  body  of  a  child,  which  was  coiled  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner [as  the  other].  A  snow-bunting  had  found  its  way 
throuj^  the  loose  stones  which  composed  this  little  tomb, 
and  its  now  forsaken,  neatly-built  nest  was  found  placed  on 
the  neck  of  the  child.  As  the  8now*bunting  has  all  the 
domestie  viitnes  of  our  English  red-breast,  it  has  always 
been  oonaidered  by  us  as  the  robin  of  these  dreary  wilds ; 
and  its  liyely  durp  and  fearless  confidence  have  rendered 
it  respected  by  fhe  most  hungry  sportsman.  I  could  not,  on 
thb  oocaaon,  view  its  little  nest,  placed  on  the  breast  of 
infttncy,  without  wishing  that  I  ])()S8e8Bed  the  power  of 
poetically  expressing  the  feelings  it  excited."  '—p.  06-1). 

*  On  reading  this  passage  to  an  accomplished  lady,  she 
said  she  felt  a  desire  to  try  what  Me  could  do  with  so  m- 
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The  farther  they  proceeded  to  the  northward  up 
the  Welcome,  the  more  sluggish  and  irregular  the 
compasses  got;  and  Lyon  quotes  a  passage  out 
of  Ellis,  in  his  account  of  Dobbs's  expedition  in 
the  year  1746,  to  show  that  they  were  the  same  at 
that  time.  A  thick  fog  and  a  heavy  sea,  and  no 
land  to  be  seen  nor  any  trust  to  be  placed  in  the 
compasses,  and  withal  the  water  shallowing ;  the 
ship  not  able  to  face  the  sea  or  keep  steerage  way 
on  her.  Captain  Lyon  says,  I  most  reluctantly 
brought  her  up  with  three  bowers  and  a  stream 
anchor  in  succession  ;  but  not  before  we  had  shoaled 
to  five  and  a  half  fathoms,  the  ship  pitching  bows 
under*  and  a  tremendous  sea  running."   In  this 

teresting  a  subject  in  the  way  wished  for  by  Capt  Lyon, 
and  produced  the  followmg  lines 

TO  THE  SNOW-BUNTING. 

Sweet  i)ircll  the  breast  of  innocence 
llath  fadeless  charms  for  thee  ; 
Although  the  spirit  long  has  fled» 
And  lifeless  day  it  be ; 

Thou  dreadest  not  to  dwell  with  death. 
Secure  from  harm  or  ill. 
For  on  an  iii£uit*8  heart  thy  nest 
Is  wrought  with  iearless  skill. 

And,  like  our  own  familiar  bird 

That  seeks  the  human  Memi, 

Thou  cheer'st  the  wandering  seamau's  thoughts 

With  home,  his  aim  aod  end. 

Gbokoiana. 
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perilous  condition,  ignorant  in  what  direction  and 
how  distant  the  land  might  belaud  under  the  dread, 
moreover,  that  the  falling  tide  (from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet)  would  most  probably  occasion  the  total 
destructionof  the  ship^n  order  to  provide  for  such  an 
unfortunate  event  the  long  boat  was  prepared  to  he 
hoisted  out  with  the  four  small  ones,  and  ordered  Lo 
be  stored  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions ; 
the  officers  drew  lots  for  their  respective  boats,  and 
the  8hip*s  company  were  stationed  to  them.  Every 
officer  and  man,"  says  the  Captain,  "  drew  his  lot 
with  the  greatest  composure^  although  two  of  the 
boats  would  have  been  swamped  the  instant  they 
were  lowered."  In  the  mean  time  the  heavy  seas 
continued  to  sweep  over  the  ciowded  decks.  On 
the  weather  clearing  a  little  a  low  beach  was  dis- 
covered, all  round  astern  of  the  ship,  on  which  the 
surf  was  running  to  an  awful  hcijxht;  and  "it  ap- 
peared but  too  evident  that  no  human  power  could 
save  tts  if  driven  upon  it.'*  At  this  moment  the  ship» 
being  lifted  by  a  tremendous  sea,  struck  with  great 
violence  tke  w  liole  length  of  her  keel.  This  was 
naturally  conceived  to  be  the  forerunner  of  her 
total  wreck.  The  decks  were  continually  and 
deeply  flooded :  for  twenty -four  hours,  it  is  stated, 
most  of  the  men  had  not  quitted  these  decks,  and 
the  Captain  had  not  been  in  bed  for  three  nights. 

In  such  a  hopeless  case  Captain  Lyon  did  that 
which  a  right-minded  British  naval  officer  never 
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iiulB  to  do  on  the  appatent  approach  of  the  last 

extremity.  But  it  is  due  to  him  and  his  brave 
seamen  to  describe  their  situation  and  conduct  on 
this  trying  occasion  in  his  own  words. 

"  Although  few  or  none  of  m  had  any  idea  that  we  should 
survive  the  gale,  we  did  not  tliink  that  our  comforts  should 
be  entirely  neglected  ;  and  an  order  was  therefore  giveu  to 
the  men,  to  put  on  their  best  and  warmest  clothing,  to 
enable  them  to  support  life  as  long  as  possible.  Every  man 
^lerefore  brought  his  bag  on  deck,  and  dressed  himself ; 
and  in  the  fine  athletic  f(Nniui»  which  stood  exposed  before 
me,  I  did  not  see  one  mitBcle  quTer»  nor  the  slightest  sign 
of  alarm.  The  officers  each  securcrl  some  useful  instru- 
ment about  ihem»  for  the  piu^oses  of  observation,  although 
it  was  acknowledged  by  all,  that  not  the  slightest  hope 
remained.  And  now  that  everything  in  our  power  had 
been  dooe^  I  called  aU  hands  aft,  and  to  a  merciful  God 
offered  prayers  for  onr  preservation.  I  thanked  every  one 
for,th^  excellent  conduct*  and  cautioned  them*  as  we 
dmuldy  in  all  probability,  soon  appear  before  onr  Maker, 
to  enter  his  presence  as  men  resigned  to  thmr  fote.  We 
then  all  sat  down  in  groups,  and,  sheltered  from  the  wash 
i)i  die  sea  by  whatLvi  r  Ave  could  find,  many  of  us  endea- 
voured to  obtain  a  little  sleep.  Never  perhaps  waa  wit- 
nessed a  finer  scene  than  on  the  deck  of  my  little  ship, 
when  all  hope  of  life  had  left  us.  Noble  as  the  character 
of  the  Britisli  sailor  is  always  allowed  to  be,  in  cases  of 
danger,  yet  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  possible,  tifiat  among 
forty-one  persons,  not  one  repining  word  should  have  been 
uttered.  The  officers  sat  about  wherever  they  could  find 
shelter  from  the  sea,  and  the  men  lay  down  conversiDg  with 
each  other  with  the  most  perfect  calmness.  Each  was  at 
peace  with  his  neighbour  and  all  the  world;  and  I  am  firmly 
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persuaded  that  the  resigiiation  which  was  then  shown  to  the 
will  of  the  Almiglity  was  the  means  of  obtaimng  His  mercy. 
God  was  merciful  to  us ;  and  the  tide^  almost  miraciilouslj, 
feU  no  lower.'*— pp.  79,  80. 

They  were  saved ;  and  the  place  of  their  extreme 
danger  was,  as  speedily  as  possible,  ascertained  by 
observation  to  be  in  lat.  63'  35'  48'^  long.  86"  32'  0'', 
and  it  was  very  properly  named  the  Bay  of  CrotFs 
Merc//.  On  the  fog  clearing  uway  it  w:is  Ibund  to 
be  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  Welcome.  They 
now  discovered  that  their  fresh  water,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  was  so  greatly  reduced,  that  in  their 
present  condition  and  the  situation  of  the  ship,  none 
could  be  ailorded  for  the  poor  little  ponies,  which 
had  survived  the  storm ;  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  be  sacrificed;  their  hay  besides  had  been  all 
thrown  overboard  in  the  storm. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  when  they  had  arrived 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wager  River,  and  between 

it  and  Soutliarnpton  Island,  ii  of  wind  arose, 
and  with  it  also  the  sea ;  the  dull  Griper  now  made 
no  progress,  but  **  remained  actually  pitching  fore- 
castle under,  with  scarcely  steerage  way/*  One 
alternative  alone  remained,  and  that  was  to  bring 
the  ship  up.  "  We  found  that  the  anchors  held, 
although  the  ship  was  dipping  bowsprit  and  fore- 
castle under,  and  taking  green  seas  over  all.  Thick 
falling  sleet  covered  the  decks  to  some  inches  in 
depth,  and  withal  the  spray  froze  as  it  fell."  To 
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add  to  their  anxiety,  two  or  tliree  streams  of  ice, 
with  deep  solid  pieces  among  them,  were  seea  ia 
the  evening  to  be  driving  down  upon  the  ship* 
The  ni*^ht  was  piercingly  cold,  the  sea  washed  the 
decks  tore  and  aft,  constant  snow  fell,  the  lower 
deck  was  afloat,  the  men's  hammocks  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  the  poor  fellows  could  get  no  rest. 

**  Never  shall  I  forget  the  dreariness  of  this  most  anxious 
niirht.  Our  ship  pitched  at  such  a  rate  that  it  was  not 
poss^iblc  to  stand  even  below  ;  wliile  ou  deck  wc  were  unable 
to  move  without  holding  by  ro])es,  which  were  stretched 
from  side  to  side.  The  drift-snow  flew  in  such  sharp  heavy 
flakes  that  we  could  not  look  to  windward,  and  it  froze  on  deck 
to  above  a  foot  in  depth.  The  sea  made  inceasant  breaches 
qnite  fore  and  aft  the  ship ;  and  the  temporary  warmth  «t 
gave  while  it  washed  over  ns  was  most  painfully  checked  by  its 
almost  immediately  freezbg  on  our  clothes.  Tp  these  dis- 
comforts  were  added  the  horrible  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  cables  would  hold  until  daylight,  and  the  conviction 
also  that  if  they  failed  us  we  should  instantly  be  dashed  to 
pieces ;  the  wind  blowing  duectly  to  the  quarter  in  which 
we  knew  the  shore  must  lie.  Again,  should  they  continue 
to  hold  us,  we  feared,  by  the  ship's  complaining  so  much 
forward,  that  the  bitts  would  be  torn  up,  or  that  she  would 
settle  down  at  her  anchors,  overpowered  by  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous seas  which  burst  over." — pp.  100,  101. 

The  hurricane  continuing,  it  can  better  be  ima- 
gined than  told  what  kind  of  night  they  were 

doomed  to  pass.  **  I  never  l)e]icld,"  says  Captain 
Lyon,  "  a  darker  night."  At  dawn  on  the  l3th 
the  best  bower-anchor  parted,  and  the  gale  blew 
with  such  terrific  violence  as  to  leave  little  reason 
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to  expect  that  the  other  anchors  would  hold  long. 
In  short,  the  prospect  was  now  most  perilous  and 
pitiable. 

^'  At  6  A.M.  all  farther  donbte  on  this  portieiilar  point  were 

at  an  end ;  for,  having  received  two  overwhelming  seas,  hoth 
the  other  cables  went  at  the  mme  moment,  and  we  were  left 
Lel^jltss,  without  auchoris  or  any  means  of  saving  ourselves, 
should  the  bliore,  as  we  had  every  reason  to  expect,  be  close 
astern.  And  here  again  I  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing 
the  same  general  tranquillity  as  was  shown  on  the  1st  of 
September.  Tliere  was  no  outcry  that  the  cables  were 
gone  ;  but  my  friend  Mr.  Manico,  with  Mr.  Carr,  the 
gunner,  came  aft  a.s  soon  as  they  recovered  their  legs ;  and, 
in  the  lowest  whisper,  informed  me  that  the  cables  had  all 
parted.  The  ship  in  trending  to  the  wind  lay  quite  down 
dh  her  broadside;  and  as  it  then  became  evident  that 
nothing  held  her,  and  that  she  was  quite  helpless,  each  man 
instinctively  took  his  station,  while  the  seamen  at  the  leads, 
having  secured  themselves  as  well  as  was  m  their  power,  re* 
peated  their  soundings,  on  which  our  preservation  depended, 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  we  had  been  entering  a 
friendly  port  Here  again  that  Almighty  power  which  bad 
before  so  mercifully  preserved  us,  granted  ua  his  protection." 
—pp.  102,  103. 

They  were  still,  however,  in  a  very  melancholy 
condition,  expecting  every  moment  to  strike,  and  not 

having  the  least  idea  where  they  had  anchored  and 
where  they  now  were;  every  rope  was  encrusted 
with  a  thick  coating  of  ice,  the  decks  so  deeply 
covered  with  frozen  snow  and  freezing  sea  water  as 

to  make  it  scarcely  possible  to  stand ;  and  all  hands 
being  wet  and  halt  frozen,  without  having  had  any 
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refreshment  for  so  many  hours,  "our  situation/' 
says  the  Captain,  "  was  rendered  miserable  in  the 
extreme." 

**  In  the  afternoon,  having  well  weighed  in  my  mind  all 
the  circumsUinces  of  our  distressed  situation.  I  turned  the 
hands  up,  and  informed  them  that,  having  now  lost  all  our 
bower-anchors  and  chaius,  and  heing  in  conse(juence  unahle 
to  bring  up  in  any  part  of  the  Welcome ;  l»f  Ii  lz;  exposed  to 
the  sets  of  a  tremendous  tideway  and  constant  lieavy  gales, 
one  of  which  was  now  rapidly  sweeping  us  back  to  the  south* 
ward,  and  being  yet  above  eighty  miles  from  Eepulse  Bay, 
with  the  shores  leading  to  which  we  were  unacquainted ;  our 
compass  useless,  and  it  being  impossible  to  continue  under 
sail  with  any  degree  of  safety  in  these  dark  twelve-hour  nights, 
with  the  too  often  experienced  certainly  that  the  ship  could 
not  heat  off  a  lee-shore,  even  in  moderaie  weather,  I  had 
determmed,  in  vakmg  southu^,  to  clear  the  narrows  of  the 
Welcome,  after  winch  I  should  decide  on  some  .plan  for  our 
Ihture  operations."— p.  105. 

Their  situation  indeed  was  a  hopeless  one;  with- 
out anchon,  and  with  a  crippled  ship,  compasses 

which  instead  of  guiding  only  misled  them,  what 
plan  could  be  devised  to  pursue  ?  To  approach  the 
'  shore  was  the  next  step  to  the  destruction  of  the 
ship,  and  in  that  event  to  land  in  a  snow-oovered, 
liozcn,  and  desolate  country,  producing  nothing  of 
food  for  man,  and  destitute  of  human  beings,  would 
be  equally  and  inevitably  destruction  to  every  living 
creature  that  might  have  escaped  from  the  ship. 
Two  alternatives  therefore  only  were  left — either  to 

endeavour  to  let  the  ship  iioat  with  the  southerly 
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current,  with  what  sail  she  could  carry,  to  Hudson's 

Bay,  or  to  coutinue  a  direct  course  for  Euglaud. 
In  consulting  his  officers  what  they  considered  best 
to  be  done,  they  individually  answered  that,  de- 
prived as  the  sliip  was  of  anchors  and  much  of  her 
stores,  with  tlie  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
compasses,  they  thought  the  best  to  be  done  would 
be  to  return  to  England  without  fiirther  delay :  a 
course  was  shaped  accurdiiigly. 

The  voyage  along  this  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  has  been  tried  many  times,  and  always  « 
found  more  or  less  disastrous.  It  is  a  route  utterly 
void  of  interest  in  the  best  of  ships,  in  the  best  of 
weathei-,  and  in  the  best  part  of  the  season.  Parry, 
with  his  two  well-equipped  ships,  was  teased  and 
hampered  with  the  floating  ice,  the  fogs,  and  the 
currents  whicli  the  state  of  his  compasses  also  made 
still  more  embarrassing.  But  of  this  harassing 
navigation,  in  the  present  instance,  nothing  more 
need  be  said,  as  nothing  further  occurred  on  the 
return  passage  that  requires  any  notice,  unless  it  be 
the  intercourse  they  had  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Welcome  with  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  whose  cha- 
racter, so  difieic'iit  from  that  geucially  of  this  mild 
and  quiet  race,  is  no  doubt  truly  explained. 

**  I  could  not  but  coiTij)are  tlie  boisterous,  noisy,  fiit 
fellows  who  were  alongside,  in  excellent  canoes,  with  well- 
furnished  iron-headed  weapons,  and  haudsome  clothing, 
with  the  poor  people  we  had  seen  at  Southampton  Island ; 
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tlie  latter  witli  their  spcar-head;*,  arrows,  and  even  knives  of 
chipped  flint,  witlioiit  canoes,  wood,  or  iron,  and  with  their 
"tents  and  clothes  full  of  holes,  yet  of  mild  maimerb,  (juiet 
in  sjMM«ch,  and  as  grateful  for  kindness  as  thoy  were  anxious 
to  return  it ;  while  thoBe  now  along^^ide  had,  ])erhaps, 
srareoly  a  virtue  left,  owing  to  the  roguery  they  had  learnt 
from  their  annual  visits  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships.  An  air 
of  ttiicy  ind^DdeDce,  a  most  clamorous  demand  for  pre- 
sents, and  several  attempts  at  theft,  some  of  which  were 
snocessfiil,  were  their  leatMng  characteristics.  Yet  I  saw 
not  why  I  should  cmistitute  myself  the  censor  of  these  poor 
savages;  and  our  barter  was  accordingly  conducted  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  enrich  them  veiy  considerably." — pp.  128, 
129. 

^otwitiistanding  the  indifferent  character  iierc 
given  to  this  tribe,  Captain  Lyon  allows  them  credit 
for  considerable  ingenuity.  ^  Nothing  new/*  he  says, 
**  was  seen  at  this  visit,  if  I  except  a  must  ingenious 
piece  of  carving,  trom  the  grinder  of  a  walrus :  this 
was  a  very  spirited  little  figure  of  a  dog  lying  down 
and  ^awino  a  bone ;  and  although  not  much  above 
an  incli  in  length,  the  aniraal's  general  expression 
was  admirable."*  He  adds  that  they  procured  a 
few  little  ivory  bears  well  executed. 


*  The  spirited  original  of  thia  little  figure  was  presented  by 
CaptaiD  Lyon  to  the  writer  of  this  nsrmthre,  tad  is  truly  «n 
ingenious  piece  of  esrving,  though  the  wood  eogfaving  is  Sur 
from  doing  it  justice. 
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The  passage  to  England  produced  nothing  re- 
markable; the  Griper  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on^ 
the  10th  Noyember,  her  crew  much  exhausted  by 
the  severity  of  the  veather  and  wash  of  the  sea  over 
the  ship;  and  three  were  sent  to  the  hospital. 
Captaiu  Lyon  thus  concludes  his  narrative : — 

**  Thus  ends  the  Journal  of  our  unsQCCOflafdl  expedition. 
Before  I  take  leave  of  my  readers,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  few  obeervatums  respecting  my  shipmates,  sea- 
men as  well  as  officers,  whose  conduct  on  all  occasions  was 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  wannest  praiae  I  can  bestow. 
I  may  with  truth  assert  that  there  never  was  a  happier 
little  community  than  that  assembled  on  board  the  Griper. 
Each  succeeding  day,  and  each  escape  from  ditfu  ultics, 
seemed  to  bind  us  more  strongly  tt)gether ;  and  1  am  proud 
to  say,  that  during  the  whole  of  our  voyage,  neitlier  puuisli- 
nu  iit,  complaint,  nor  even  a  dispute  of  any  kind,  occurred 
amongst  us.*' — p.  144. 

The  narrative  of  this  unsucoessiul  voyage  displays 
a  fine  example  of  manly  resolution  under  the  most 

distressing  difficulties,  and  of  pious  resifjiiation  to 
the  Divine  will,  on  the  part  of  both  oihcers  and 
men,  at  a  time  when  a  fatal  crisis  appeared  to  be 
inevitable.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which 
the  devoutly  religious  character  of  our  British  sea- 
men is  eminently  conspicuous,  and  which  never 
&ils  to  guard  them  against  despondency,  though 
surrounded  with  dangers  and  difficulties  such  as,  to 
men  unaccustomed  to  them,  would  be  apt  to  create 
despair.  Whether  in  the  present  instance  the  critical 
eye  of  a  thorough-bred  seaman  might  or  might  not 
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discover  soiaething  appruacliiiig  to  indiscretion  in 
conducting  the  navigation  of  the  ship  during  a 
dense  fog,  with  compasses  inactive^  or  acting  only 
to  deceive,  unknowing"  in  what  direction  the  land 
lay ;  whether  it  was  judicious  to  let  go  all  the  an- 
chors at  once — ^these  are  points  that  are  to  be  decided 
only  by  nautical  men  and  by  a  direct  knowledge  of 
all  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time.  That 
which  is  here  to  be  observed  upon,  especially  by  a 
landsman,  is  the  cool»  the  unflinching,  the  obedient 
demeanour  of  the  men,  and  the  steady  undisturbed 
conduct  of  the  oflScers — these  are  the  subjects  under 
consideration,  and  which  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
degree  of  admiration  and  praise.  The  drawing  of 
lots  for  the  choice  of  boats,  two  of  which  must 
inevitably  have  swamped  the  moment  they  were 
let  down  into  the  sea,"  and  the  cool  and  orderly 
manner  in  which  every  man  brought  up  his  bag 
and  dressed  himself  in  his  best  clothes,  to  take  leave 
of  this  world,  are  traits  peculiar  in  the  character  of 
British  seamen  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  class 
of  men,  and  are  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

The  ship  is  commended  by  the  Captain  for  her 
strength,  but  condemned  for  her  sluggish  and  bad 
sailing  qualities.  She  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  utterly  unfit  to  contend  with  this  worst  of  all 
possible  navigations,  though  she  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  contend  with  the  icy  seas  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  both  in  the  Polar  and  the  Spitz- 
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bergen  seas.    But  however  fit  a  ship  may  be  to 

encounter  those  seas,  it  cerliiiiily  js  not  fitting,  when 
employed  on  peculiar  service,  that  any  sliip  should 
be  sent  into  them  alone.   The  smaliness  of  her  size 
18  no  objection.    Our  old  navigators  were  content 
with  barks  of  ten,  fifteen,  up  to  fifty  tons'  burden; 
but  then,  as  before  stated,  they  were  rarely  if  ever 
sent  alone;  two  or  three,  and  frequently  more,  formed 
their  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious :  a  single  ship  wrecked  in  those  seas,  whose 
coasts  are  uninhabited  by  human  beings,  must  entail 
certaip  destruction  on  the  life  of  every  creature  on 
board.    There  yet  remains  to  be  told,  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative,  another  instance  ol  the  miraculous 
escape  of  a  single  ship,  sent  nearly  into  the  same 
quarter,  and  for  a  similar  purpose — ^an  oversight 
which,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  may  never  again 
be  repeated.  The  people  Qf  England  know  the  value 
of  their  seamen,  and  never  grudge  the  expense  which 
is  fairly  and  honestly  bestowed  on  her  navy,  the 
soul  of  which  is  her  seamen,  whose  lives,  were 
it  only  out  of  mere  policy,  ought  not  heedlessly,  or 
from  a  mistaken  frugality,  to  be  endangered. 
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1824»  1825, 

For  the  Ducovenj  of  a  North-  West  Pasmffc  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Facijic,  in  H.  M.  Shijjs  Ilccia  and  Funf, 

The  two  ships  appointed  for  this  service  were  the 
same  as  on  tlie  former  voyage,  but  Parry  now  took 
command  of  the  Hecla»  and  Hoppner  of  the  Fury. 
They  were  commanded,  officered*  and  manned  as 
under. 


TlIK  Hecla. 

William  Edward  Parry,  Captain 

and  Commander. 
J.  Land  Wynn,  i 
Joseph  Sherer,  VLieotmaBtl. 
TI»'riry  Foster,  J 
bamuel  Neill,  M.D^  SorgeoD. 
W.  H.  Hooper,  Puner* 
William  Rowland,  AasiainSurg. 

John  Rrunton.  | 

Charles  Richards, 
Hot.  Neboa  Head*  j 

11  OfBcors. 

James  Harrison,  Clerk. 
J«  Bntiian^  OimiMr* 
William  SmitI^  Boalmnda. 

George  Fiddis,  Carpfnt^r. 
John  AUisoD,  Greenlaod  MasWr. 
Gto.  Champion,  GveaDlaBd  Mate. 

C  Warrant  Officers. 
45  Seaueu  and  Marines. 

6S  Total  on  boaid. 


FrpY. 

H.  P.  Hoppner,  Commander. 

Hor.  Tho8.  Austin.  Ij^euteaaiili. 
Jamea  Clark  Bom, 

A.  M'Lareu,  Surgeoo. 

James  Hulse,  Parser. 

Thomas  JBell,  Assistant-Sargeoo. 

BerUef  W«rtropp,  i 

Clias.  Crump  Waller,  \  Midship- 

EdwaidBifd, 


meD. 


9  Offloers. 

William  Mogg,  Clerk. 
James  Moore,  Gunner. 
W  liiiom  Weotworth,  Boatswain. 
Charlca  Pnrftr,  Garpcniar. 
George  CnwM,  Greealand 
>faster. 

Thomas  Donaldson,  Giccnland 

Mate. 

6  Warrant  Officers. 
45  Seamen  and  Marines. 

60  Total  on  board. 
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Any  thing  approaching  the  shape  of  an  apology 
fix)m  Captain  Parry  himseif  will  be  deemed,  as  it 
ought  to  be>  superfluous;  nor  will  it  be  thought 
necessary  that,  on  the  introduction  of  his  narrative, 

he  should  be  called  upou  for  any  explauuiioo.  He 
says, — 

"  I  have  considered  it  expedient  to  avoid  all  minute  and 
technical  detseription  of  our  first  season's  operations,  which, 
whitever  vexation  they  may  have  cost  ourselves,  would  pro- 
bably have  afforded  little  interest  or  amiuement  to  the 
public.  In  the  circumstances  attending  our  second  season's 
navigation,  and  particularly  those  relating  to  the  loss  of  the 
Fury,  t  have  deetned  it  right  to  enter  more  into  detail ; 
coDsadering,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  loss  of  one  of  His 
Majesty'a  ships  is  an  event  too  serious  to  be  lightly  disposed 
of;  and  on  die  other,  that  I  could  thus  alone  do  justice  to 
the  unwearied  seal  and  ezertions  of  Captain  [Ccnnniander] 
Hoppner,  our  officers  and  men,  on  that  occasion." — IfUnh 
dueHont  p.  xiii. 

CoMMAKDER  H.  P.  HoppNER  servcd  as  Lieu- 
tenant with  Parry  in  the  Alexander,  and  also  as 
Lieutenant  in  Pany's  two  preceding  voyages,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  considered  an  ahle,  active, 
and  zealous  officer.  He  had  therefore  worked  his 
way  to  the  rank  of  Commander.  To  Commander 
Hoppner,  who,"  says  Parry,  has  heen  my  con- 
stant companion  from  the  very  commencement  of 
these  enterprises,  I  feel  every  possible  obligation  for 
his  steady  and  persevering  zeal  in  this  service,  and 
for  his  advice  and  assistance  on  every  occasion.*' 
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Lieutenant  Fostbr  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Captain  Parry  for  the  various  and  multiplied 
branches  of  useful  science  to  which  his  attention  was 
at  all  times  directed  ;**  and  he  adds,  our  observa- 
tions upon  atmospheric  refractions  in  high  latitudes, 
and  on  the  diurnal  variation,  and  change  of  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetic  needle,  together  with  Liea« 
tenant  Foster's  experiments  with  an  invariable 
pendulum,  have  been  communicated  to  and  read 
before  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  also  first  Lieu* 
tenant  of  the  Hecla,  which  carried  Parry  to  Spits- 
bergen on  his  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole.  He  ac- 
companied Claveriug  and  Sabine  in  the  Griper  to 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  in  1823»  and  proved  a 
most  useful  and  intelligent  assistant  in  the  pen- 
dulum observations.  His  last  service  was  that  of 
co-operating  with  Mr.  Lloyd  in  levelling  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  when  he  was  unfortunately 
drowned  in  the  river  Chagres.  By  his  death,  the 
service  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  useful,  able, 
and  scientific  navigators ;  and  his  loss  was  felt  and 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hid 
acquaintance.  His  ( liaracter,  in  fact,  was  esta- 
blished as  among  the  hrst  scientific  oihcers  of  his 
time. 

LiBUTBifAirr  James  Clark  Ross.^Too  much 

cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  young  oihcer,  who 
worked  himself,  entirely  by  his  own  exertions, 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant;  and  by  his  own  self- 
taught  acquiienients,  which  extended  to  every  de- 
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partment  of  ficience,  he  arrived  at  the  highest  step 

in  the  service  (siioi-t  of  the  ilag)  :  but  more  of  him 
hereafter. 

LisiTTENANT  HoRATio  1\  Avmv^  after  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  an  able  officer,  and  having  much 
good  and  active  service,  received  his  promotion  as 
Captain  in  1838»  and  is  now  Captain  of  the  William 
'  and  Mary  yacht. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Siieuer  by  his  jzood  service 
raised  himself  to  the  runk  of  Captain  in  1841,  and 
received  the  honour  of  K.U. 

*•  The  public/'  Parry  says,  "  are  very  highly 
indebted  to  Dr.  SAMUEt  Neill,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  professional  duties,  entirely  superintended 
the  public  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  has  furnished  a  variety  of  important 
geological  notices and  he  refers  to  the  Zoological 
Appendix  by  Lieutenant  Ross  as  "  furnishing  ample 
evidence  of  the  attention  paid  by  that  gentleman 
(Neill)  to  this  department  of  science,  in  addition  to 
the  immediate  duties  of  his  station." 
*  F.  R.  M.  Crozier,  midshipman,  a  most  zealous 
young  officer,  who,  by  his  talents,  attention,  and 
energy,  has  succeeded  in  working  himself  up  to  the 
top  of  the  service,  tie  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Hecla 
in  Parry's  Polar  voyage,  and  volunteered  with 
Captain  James  Ross  to  go  in  the  midst  of  winter 
into  the  Arctic  Seas,  for  the  relief  of  the  missing 
whale  ships;  was  made  Captain  in  1811,  and  com- 
manded the  second  ship  in  Captain  James  Ross's 
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Autarctic  expedition,  and  is  now  second  iu  com- 
mand with  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin. 

John  Brunton,  the  colleague  of  Crozier  in  this 
voyage,  arrived  at  no  higher  step  tlian  that  of 
Lieutenant,  and  is  now  serving  as  such  iu  the 
Coast  Guard. 

G.  Richards  and  Horatio  Nelson  Head,  mid* 
shipmen,  do  not  appear  on  the  list  of  naval  ofliccrs. 

Berkley  Westropp,  midshipman,  was  made  a 
Lieutenant  in  1 825,  and  still  continues  so,  having  left 
the  navy  for  a  civil  employment  In  the  Humane 
Society. 

Edward  Bird  appears  on  the  list  as  a  Captain  of 
1843,  but  he  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  Arctic 
voyagers. 

Alan  M'Laren  was  appointed  surgeon  of  a  ship 
of  the  line. 

WiLLUM  Haryry  Hooper,  purser,  was  the  friend 
and  associate  of  Captain  Parry,  and  served  with 

him  in  the  Alexander  in  Ross*s  voyage,  and  in  all 
the  three  of  Parry,  a  most  faithful  and  trust- worthy 
officer;  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a 
civil  appointment  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  where 
he  died;  and  his  widow  is  now  matron  of  the 
Greenwich  Schools. 

The  ships  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  19th  May, 
1824  ;  the  William  Harris,  transport,  acconipauying 
them.  Their  instructions  were  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Davis's  Strait  and  cross  over  to  J^n- 
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cftBter  Sound,  and,  proceediDg  through  Barrow'B 

Strait,  endeavour  to  make,  through  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  a  passage  into  the  sea  which  bounds  the  con- 
tinent (of  America),  on  its  northern  coast,  and 
thence  westward  to  the  Pacific.  Tlie  reason  assigned 
for  this  route  in  the  Instructions,  is, — "  The  strong 
opinion  which  you  have  conveyed  to  us  in  favour  of 
the  attempt  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  the  con- 
fident hope  which  you  express  that  tlie  ice,  which 
at  the  period  of  the  year  when  you  visited  the  Inlet 
obstructed  your  passage,  was  likely  to  be  removed 
by  circumstances  of  season  and  weather,  within 
the  navigable  part  of  tlie  year     and,  it  is  added, 

the  confidence  which  we  are  justified  in  placing 
in  your  judgment  and  experience,  determine  us  to 
authorize  and  direct  you  to  pursue  the  course  which 
you  consider  the  most  promising,  namely,  through 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet/* 

On  the  I8th  June,  having  reached  the  lat  of 
GOf,  they  saw  the  first  iceberg,  and  from  that  time 
fell  in  with  those  bodies  of  ice  almost  daily.  At  a 
Danish  settlement  in  Davis  s  Strait,  called  Lievely, 
they  found  Lieutenant  Grraat,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed on  a  survey  of  the  Greenland  coast,  and 
received  much  civility  from  him  and  other  gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  settlement.  As  soon  as  the 
stores  and  provisions  were  transhipped  the  William 
Harris  was  released  and  ordered  to  return  home. 
On  leaving  the  harbour  the  Hecla  struck  ou  a 
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sunken  rock.  On  the  17th  July  the  ice  began  to 
dose  round  the  ships.  *^  From  this  time,"  Parry 
8ay8»  the  obstructions  from  the  quantity,  magni- 
tude, and  closeness  of  the  ice  were  such  as  to  keep 
our  people  almost  constantly  employed  in  iieaving', 
warping,  or  sawing  through  it;  and  yet  with  so 
little  success  that»  at  the  close  of  July,  we  had  only 
penetrated  seventy  miles  to  the  westward.'*  Here, 
on  the  1st  August,  being  closely  beset,  a  gale  of 
wind  pressing  the  ice  together,  and  overlaying  mass 
upon  mass,  **  The  Hecia  received  several  very  awk- 
ward *  nips/  and  was  once  fairly  laid  on  her  broad- 
side by  a  strain  which  must  inevitably  have  crushed 
a  vessel  of  ordinary  strength.**  The  9th  September 
bad  arrived  **  before  we  succeeded  in  releasing  our- 
selves from  the  more  than  ordinary  bai'rier  of  ice  in 
the  middle  of  Bathn's  Bay." 

They  had  continued  their  efforts  to  push  to  the 
northward,  but  it'  was  not  till  the  29th  of  August 
that  they  reached  the  latitude  /S""  15',  longitude 
63^  40',  in  which  situation,  from  the  experience 
of  1819,  they  had  reason  to  expect  there  would 
scarcely  have  been  any  ice  at  this  season.  The 
obstructions,  however,  continued  till  the  8th  of 
September,  then  in  latitude  74*"  7'  and  longitude 
69*  54',  being  about  110  miles  to  the  N.N.W.  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  cleared  the  pack  "in  - 
the  year  1819.  Forty  miles  from  hence  they 
passed  through  the  barrier  of  ice,  after  an  unwearied 
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exertion  of  eight  tedious  weeks  by  the  officers  and 

men  to  overcome  it. 

The  extraordinary  weather,  which  accompauied 
the  low  temperature  of  August,  is  noticed  as  some- 
thing remarkable.  It  is  stated  by  Parry  that,  of 
the  thirty-one  days  in  that  month,  there  was  ac- 
tually but  one  iu  which  they  had  not  a  deposit  of 
snow,  sleet,  rain,  or  fog,  during  some  part  of  the 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours ;  and  the  northerly 
wind,  which  is  the  usual  harbinger  of  a  <;lear,  dry, 
wholesome  atmosphere,  was  just  as  thick  as  any 
other.  And  he  adds»  "for  ten  weeks  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  though  we  were  constantly 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  airing  the  ships' 
companies'  bedding  on  deck,  we  could  only  venture 
to  do  so  once.'* 

In  their  struggle  through  the  ice  of  Davis's  Strait 
and  Baffins  Bay,  Parry  noticed  the  set  of  the 
currents  by  which  the  whole  body  of  the  ice  might 
be  actuated.  "  It  was  obvious,"  he  says,  "  that  a 
daily  set  to  the  southward  obtained,  when  the  wind 
was  northerly,  differing  from  two  or  three  to  eight 
or  ten  miles  per  day,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  breeze;  but  a  northerly  current  was  efjually 
apparent  when  tlie  wind  blew  from  the  southward." 
But  he  observes  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
a  westerly  set  was  frequently  apparent,  even  against 
a  fresh  breeze  blowing  iruni  that  quarter. 

On  the  loth  of  September  they  entered  that 
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magnificent  inlet,"  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sonnd, 

and  found  it  entirely,  as  usual,  free  from  ice,  except 
here  and  there  a  berg,  "floating  about  in  that 
solitary  grandeur,*'  of  which  these  enoimoas  masses 
are  said  to  convey  so  sublime  an  idea.  Proceeding 
*' vexatiousiy  slow"  on  the  13th,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  perceiYC  the  sea  ahead  covered  with 
young  ice,  on  entering  which  recourse  was  had  to 
"sallying,**  breaking  it  with  boats  ahead,  and 
various  other  expedients,  all  alike  ineffectual,  with- 
out a  fresh  and  free  breeze  furnishing  a  constant 
impetus;  ^so  that  afW  seven  or  eight  hours  of 
unsuccessful  labour  in  this  way,  we  were  obliged  to 
remain  as  we  were,  fairly  and  immoveably  beset.** 
Thus  for  three  days  they  continued  struggling  with 
the  young  ice,  to  little  or  no  purpose,  now  and  tlicii 
gaining  half  a  mile  of  ground  to  windward,  in  a 
little  hole  of  open  water ;  and  after  all  rather 
losing  ground  than  otherwise,  while  the  young  ice 
was  every  hour  increasing  in  thickness. 

On  the  17th  they  found  themselves  driven  back 
to  the  eastward  of  Admiraltjr  Inlets  the  young  ice 
still  increasing  in  thickness.  This  was  certainly  a 
most  severe  trial  of  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  Captain  Parry,  of  a  different  kind  but  equally 
annoying  as  that  of  **  Fox's  Channel  *'  and  the 
*'  Frozen  Strait."  It  once  occurred  to  him  that  as, 
in  crossing  Baihn's  Bay,  he  had  expended  unex- 
pectedly nearly  the  whole  of  the  season,  and  as, 
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untler  particular  circiimstances,  his  instructions 
authorized  him  to  return  to  Eiiglaud,  it  was  high 
time  to  make  up  his  mind,  which  was  to  him  a 
point  speedily  decided.  "  I  could  not/*  he  says, 
**  have  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of 
pushing  on  as  far  as  the  present  season  would  per- 
mit, and  then  giving  a  fiur  trial,  during  the  whole 
of  next  summer,  to  the  route  I  was  directed  by  my 
instructions  to  pursue;  and  in  this  view  Com- 
mander Uoppner  entirdy  concurred.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  summer  or  season  was  already  ex- 
])en(led  before  they  got  into  the  inlet,  and  might 
probably,  also,  be  expended  in  the  following  year 
before  it  should  be  found  practicable  to  get  out  of 
their  winter  quarters ;  unless  indeed,  as  will  shortly 
appear,  tliesc  quarters  were  so  favourably  circum- 
stanced as  to  admit  ot  an  early  departure  from  them. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
trials  of  temper  and  })atience  they  were  compelled 
to  underejo,  after  tliis  decision  ;  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  stated.  In  a  strong  current  setting  to 
the  eastward  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
without  a  chance  of  stemming  it,  and  beset  ap  they 
were  in  young  ice,  during  an  unu-,iuiily  dark  night 
of  nine  or  ten  hours'  duration,  with  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  they  found  themselves  utterly  in  a  helpless 
state.  "  The  conse([uence  was,  that,  when  we  made 
the  land  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  we  had  been 
drifted  the  incredible  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
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leagues  during  the  niglit ;  finding  ourselves  off  the 
WoUastoii  islands,  at  the  entrance  of  Navy  Board 
Inlet''  Still  they  persevered,  and  the  help  of  an 
easterly  breeze  which  sprang  up  on  the  26th,  and 
gradually  fresheucd,  promised  in  earnest  to  take 
them,  as  at  last  it  did,  into  Prince  Regent's  Inlet 
on  the  27th;  and  by  beating  up,  they  came  to 
the  entrance  of  Port  Bowen,  **  where,"  says  Parry, 
**  for  two  or  three  days  past,  I  had  determined  to 
make  our  wintering  place ;  if,  as  there  was  but  little 
reason  to  expect,  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
push  the  ships  thus  far.'*  The  old  process  of  catting 
a  canal  in  the  ice  for  the  reception  of  the  ships  was 
resorted  to,  and  as  Parry  states,  On  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  October  we  had  accomplished  enough 
for  our  purpose,  and  the  ships  were  warped  into 
their  winter  stations,  whicli  we  had  the  satisfaction 
to  think  were  extremely  favourable  for  an  early 
release  in  the  spring." 

Nothing  remarkable  was  observed  in  the  passage 
through  Lancaster  Sound.  A  boat  was  sent  on 
shore  in  a  bay  near  Cape  Warrender.  Dr.  Neill 
reports,  the  beach  was  covered  with  fragments  of 
flesh-coloured  feldspar,  closely  studded  with  red 
garnets,  in  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  the  * 
rock  was  of  gneiss  formation,  the  greater  part  of  it 
composed  of  large  plates  thickly  set  with  garnets. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  was  almo-t  entirely 
covered  either  with  snow  or,  in  absence  of  it,  with 
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luxuriant  rein-deer  moss.   The  party  succeeded  in 

killing  three  rein-deer  out  of  a  small  herd.  Higher 
up  the  strait  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Lieutenant 
Roes  found  several  pieces  of  coal,  which  burned 
with  a  clear  bright  flame;  he  saw  two  hares,  and 
killed  one  of  them,  also  a  fox,  a  pair  of  ravens,  some 
wingless  ducks,  and  several  snow^buntings.  Parry 
says  they  observed  a  number  of  whales  in  every 
part  of  Lancaster  Sound.  They  observed  also  a 
great  many  narwhals  and  a  few  walruses  in  Bar- 
row's Strait,  and  thinks  they  might  have  seen  many 
more  of  both,  but  for  the  continual  presence  of  the 
young  ice. 

This  being  the  fourth  winter  which  Parry  was 
doomed  to  pass  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North, 
he  knows  not,  he  says,  how  be  can  do  better  than 
pursue  a  method  similar  to  that  heretofore  prac- 
tised, by  confining  himself  rather  to  the  pointing 
out  of  any  e^fferenee  observed  now  and  formerly, 
than  by  entering  on  a  fresh  description  of  the  actual 
phenomena. 

'*To  those  who  read,  as  weU  as  to  those  who  describe, 
the  account  of  a  winter  passed  in  these  regions  can  no 
longer  be  expected  to  affi)rd  the  interest  of  novelty  it  once 
poasessed ;  more  especially  m  a  station  already  delineated 
with  tolmble  geographical  precision  on  our  maps,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  brought  near  to  our  firesides  at  home.  Inde- 
pendently, indeed,  of  this  circum.-tance,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive au)  one  thing  more  like  another  than  two  winters 
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pttsed  in  the  higlier  latitudes  of  the  Pokr  regioDs,  except 
when  Tariely  happens  to  be  afforded  by  intercoune  with 
Bome  other  branch  of  '  the  whole  family  of  man.*  Winter 
sfter  winter,  natnre  here  assumes  an  aspect  so  much  alike, 
that  cursory  obserTation  can  scarcely  detect  a  smgle  feature 
of  variety.  The  winter  of  more  temperate  climates,  and 
OTen  in  some  of  no  slight  severity,  is  occasionally  diversified 
by  a  thaw,  which  at  once  gives  variety  and  comparative 
cheerfulness  to  the  prospect.  But  here,  when  onc(*  the 
earth  is  covered,  all  is  dreary  monotonous  wliitcnes^  -not 
merely  for  d;i}  s  or  weeks,  but  for  more  than  half  a  year 
tojipther.  Whichever  way  the  eye  is  turned,  it  meeta  a 
picture  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  an  idea  of 
inanimate  stillness,  of  that  motionless  torpor  with  which  our 
feelings  have  nothing  congenial ;  of  anytiiiug,  iu  bhort,  but 
fife.  In  the  vety  silence  there  is  a  deadncss  with  wluch  a 
human  spectator  appears  out  of  keqnvg.  The  presence  of 
man  seems  an  intrusion  on  the  dreary  solitude  of  this  wintry 
desert,  which  even  its  native  aniinals  have  for  a  while 
fefsaken." — pp.  40,  41. 

Among  the  winter  arrangements.  Captain  Parry 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Silvester's  **  warm- 
ing apparatus/'  to  which  he  ascribes  the  comforts 
and  conveniences,  and  with  them  the  general  health 
of  the  seamen,  wiiich  exceeded  those  of  any  former 
experience — "  a  coatrivauce/*  he  says,  **  of  which  1 
scarcely  know  how  to  express  my  admiration  in 
adequate  terms.*' 

"The  alteration  adopted  on  this  voyage  of  placing  tiiis 
stove  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  hold,  produced  not  ouly  tlie 
effect  naturally  to  be  expected  from  it,  of  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  of  warm  air,  and  thus  carrying  it  to 
all  the  officers*  cabins  with  less  loss  of  heat  in  its  passage ; 
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but  was  also  aocoupanied  by  an  advantage  acaroely  less 
im]K)rtsnt  which  had  noi  been  anticipated.  This  was  the 
perfect  and  uniform  warmth  maintained  during  the  wipter 
in  both  the  cable-tiers,  which,  when  cleared  of  all  the  stores, 
gave  us  anoHier  habitable  deck,  on  which  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  men's  hammocks  were  berthed :  thus  afiording 
to  the  bhips'  companies,  during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
year,  the  indescribable  comfort  of  nearly  twice  the  space  for 
their  beds,  jukI  twice  the  volume  of  air  to  breathe  in.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  bow  conducive  to  wholesome  ven- 
tilation, and  to  the  prevention  of  moisture  below,  such  an 
arrangement  proved  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  never 
before  been  so  free  from  moisture,  and  that  I  cannot  but 
chieiiy  attribute  to  this  apparatus  the  unprecedented  good 
state  of  health  we  enjoyed  during  this  winter." — ^pp.  44,  45. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  this  testimony 

of  the  good  effects  of  a  very  sim])le  contrivaDce  hud 
not  been  attended  to  before  the  inefficient,  trouble- 
some, and  expensiye  quackery  apparatus  had  been 
permitted  in  certain  of  her  Majesty's  ships. 

The  preparations  and  precautionary  measures 
necessary  for  securing  the  ships  occupied  all  hands 
for  some  time,  and  they  were  not  finally  settled  till 
about  the  middle  of  October.  Parry  omits  no 
opportunity  of  recording  whatever  may  appear  to 
be  conduciye  to  the  benefit  of  trade  or  navigation. 
Thus  he  states : — 

"  Late  as  we  had  this  year  been  in  reacliing  Sir  .James 
Laiicaster's  Sound,  there  would  still  have  been  time  for  a 
ship  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  to  have  reaped  a  t4>lerable 
harvest,  as  we  met  \^itb  a  number  of  whales  in  every  part 
of  it,  and  even  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Port  Bowen.  The 
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nmnber  reg^tered  altog^llier  ib  ottr  jofonab  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  bat  I  bare  no  doabt  that  many  more 
than  these  were  seen,  and  that  a  ship  ^pressly  on  the  look* 
out  for  them  would  have  found  fall  occupation  for  her  boats. 
Several  which  came  near  us  were  of  large  and.  '  payable ' 
dimensions." — pp.  30,  oh 

The  occupatioii  and  diversion  of  the  seamen's 
minds,  as  well  as  the  regularity  of  their  bodily 
exercise,  were  not  likely  to  be  unattended  to,  by  so 
prudent  and  experienced  a  commander  as  Captain 
Parry;  but  he  was  equally  attentive  to  what  had 
been  done  on  former  voyages ;  and  as  the  same 
otiicers  and  men  were  among  the  present  ones, 
a  little  variety  therefore  was  thought  to  be  desirable. 
*^  Our  former  amusements,"  be  says,  **  being  almost 
worn  threadbare,  it  required  some  ingenuity  to 
devise  any  plan  that  should  possess  the  charm  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it«*'  This  purpose  was  com« 
pletely  answered,  however,  by  a  proposal  of  Com- 
mander Hoppner  to  attempt  a  m<isqu€rade,  in  which 
officers  and  men  should  alike  take  a  part;  but 
which,  without  imposing  any  restraint  whatever^ 
should  leave  every  one  to  their  own  choice,  either 
to  join  in  this  diversion  or  not.  Parry  was  de- 
lighted with  it. 

**It  is  iin|)ossiblc  that  any  idea  could  have  proved  more 
happy,  or  morv'  exactly  suited  to  our  situation,  Ailmirably 
dressed  characters  of  various  descriptions  readily  took  their 
parts,  and  many  of  the»e  were  supported  with  a  (legree  of 
spirit  and  genuine  humour  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
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a  more  refined  assembly  ;  while  the  latter  might  not  have 
disdained,  an  I  oold  not  have  been  disgraced  by,  copying 
the  good  order,  decomiD,  and  inoffensive  cheerfolnen  which 
onr  humble  masquerades  presented.  It  does  especial  credit 
to  the  dispositioiis  and  good  sense  of  our  men,  that,  though 
all  the  officers  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  these  amuse- 
ments, which  took  place  once  a  month,  alternately  on  board 
each  ship,  no  instance  occurred  of  any  thing  that  could 
interfere  with  the  regular  discipline,  or  at  all  weaken  the 
respect  of  the  men  towards  their  superiors.  Ours  were 
masquerades  without  licentjousness  carnivals  without  ex- 
cess.*'— ^pp.  49,  50. 

But  an  occupation  of  less  amusement,  perhape^ 
but  not  less  assiduously  pursued,  and  of  infinitely 

more  eventual  benefit,  was  fumislied  by  llie  re- 
estabiishmeDt  of  schools,  under  the  voluntary  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Hooper  in  the  Hecla,  and  of  Mr. 
Mogg  in  the  Fury. 

**By  the  judicious  zeal  of  Mr.  Hooper,  the  Heda^s  school- 
was  made  subservient,  not  merely  to  the  improvement  of  the 
men  in  reading  and  writing  (in  which,  however,  their  pro- 
gress was  surprisingly  great),  hut  also  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  religious  feelmg  whidi  so  essentially  improves  the 
character  of  a  seaman,  by  funushing  the  highest  motives  fer 
increased  attention  to  every  other  duty.  Nor  was  the 
henefit  confined  to  the  ei^teen  or  twenty  mdiriduais  whose 
want  of  scholarship  brought  them  to  the  school-table,  but 
extended  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company,  making  the 
whole  lower  deck  such  a  scene  of  quiet  rational  occupation 
as  I  never  hefore  witnessed  on  hoard  a  ship.  And  I  do  not 
speak  lightly  when  I  express  my  thorough  persuasion  tliat 
to  the  moral  eflects  thus  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
men,  were  owing,  in  a  very  high  degree,  tiic  constant  yet 
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sober  cheerfiilness,  the  uninterrupted  good  order,  and  even, 

in  some  measure,  the  extraordinarj'  state  of  health  which 
preTailed  among  us  during  this  winter." — ^pp.  50,  51. 

The  several  oflScers  had  full  employment  during 
their  winter  confinement  in  the  various  observations 
to  which  their  attention  was  to  be  directed.  Mag- 
netism was  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  after  the 

erection  and  arraiitrement  of  the  observatory  on 
shore.  The  interesting  fact  was  discovered  of  an 
increase  in  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
since  their  former  visit  in  1819,  amounting  to  about 
nine  degrees,  namely  from  114°  to  123  '.  A  rt  s^ular 
series  of  hourly  experiments  on  the  magnetic  in- 
tensity was  instituted,  by  which  was  found  a 
diurnal  change  of  intensity,  exhibiting  a  regular 
increase  from  the  morning  to  the  afternoon,  and  as 
regular  a  decrease  from  the  afternoon  to  the  morn- 
ing. **It  also  appeared,**  says  Parry,  *'that  the 
sun,  and,  as  we  had  reason  to  believe,  the  relative 
position  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  reference  to  the 
magnetic  sphere,  had  a  considerable  influence  both 
on  Ihe  intensity  and  diurnal  variation,  although  the 
exact  laws  of  this  influence  may  still  remain  to  be 
discovered."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  tlie 
observations  that  iiave  been  carrying  on  for  three 
years,  by  England  and  its  colonies,  and  also  in 
various  parts  ol'  Europe  and  in  America,  in  obser- 
vatories especially  erected  for  observations  and 
experiments,  in  all  that  regards  terrestrial  mag-> 
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netism,  will  throw  mnch  light  on  this  interesting 
and,  it  may  be  said,  mysterious  subject. 

The  refraction  ui  the  atTnos])hero  is  fully  con- 
sidered, and  the  method  of  obtaijiiiig  it  in  low 
temperatures  is  given  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fisher. 
The  observed  refractions  of  stars  at  low  altitudes 
and  temperatures,  the  solar  and  terrestrial  refrac- 
tions by  observations  of  the  several  officers,  are  care- 
fully registered  in  the  Appendix.  The  various 
meteorological  observations  employed  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time;  but  this  winter,  Parry  says, 
afforded  but  few  brilliant  displays  of  the  aurora. 
One  of  them,  however,  is  noticed  as  something 
remarkable. 

"  A^Tiile  Lieutenants  Sherer  and  Ross  and  myself  were 
admiriug  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  phenomenon  from  the 
observatory,  we  all  simultaneously  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  siu7)rise  at  sedng  a  bright  ray  of  the  aurora  shoot  sud- 
denly downward  from  the  general  mass  of  light,  and  between 
tf»  and  the  land,  which  was  there  distant  only  three  thousand 
yards.  Had  I  witnessed  this  j^ienomenon  by  myself,  I 
should  have  been  disposed  to  receive  irith  caution  the  en* 
deuce  even  of  my  own  senses,  as  to  this  last  &ct ;  but  the 
appearance  conveying  precisely  the  same  idea  to  three 
individuals  at  oooe,  aU  uitently  engaged  in  looking  towards 
the  spot,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ray  of  li^^t  aetnally 
passed  within  that  distance  of  us." — p.  62. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
lunar  observations  for  the  longitude,  and  those  for 
the  latitude  by  the  sun  and  various  stars,  by  all  the 
officers;  the  account  of  the  rates  of  the  chrono- 
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meters,  all  of  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix, 
with  an  account  of  the  Borealian  Quadrupeds  and 
Birds  by  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Botany  by  Professor 
Hooker,  and  of  Zoophytes  by  Dr.  Fleming.  And 
it  is  but  justice  to  all  the  officers  to  say  that  they 
most  willingly  and  cordially  followed  the  example 
of  their  excellent,  intelligeni,  and  indeiatigable 
Commander,  in  tlicir  regularity  and  nlttiution 
requisite  for  making  the  various  observations.* 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  with  what  anxiety, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  re-appearance  of 
tlui  suii  was  looked  for.  Some,  by  ascending  a 
high  hill,  got  a  glimpse  of  him  on  the  9nd  Feb- 
ruary ;  on  the  15th  he  was  yisible  at  the  Observa- 
tory ;  and  at  the  ships  on  the  22nd ;  after  an 
absence  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  days." 
But  it  is  n  long  time  after  the  sun's  re-appearance 
that  the  effect  of  his  rays,  as  to  warmth,  becomes 
perceptible:  week  afker  week  passes  over  with 
scarcely  any  rise  in  the  thermometer,  except  for 
an  hour  or  two  during  the  day.  In  this  year  Parry 
says  <he  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  zero  till 
the  nth  April,  having  remained  below  that  point 
of  the  scale  for  one  iiundred  and  thirty-one  succes- 
sive days ;  but  he  mentions  this  as  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  known. 

*  An  account  wiU  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  of 
tlie  tereial  subjecte  oontaioed  in  the  Appendix,  and  of  the  ofiiGen 
emplojed  upon  them. 
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Parties  were  sent  from  Port  Bowen  to  travel  by 
land  on  the  sea-ooast,  on  each  side  of  tbe  port.  The 

first,  (n  er,  was  directed  to  proceed  inland  to  the 
eastward  under  Commander  Hoppner.  This  party 
returned,  aflter  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  having 
with  difficulty  travelled  a  degree  and  three  quarters 
easterly,  in  the  lat.  73"  19';  but  no  appearance 
of  sea  was  observed  in  that  direction  ;  the  country 
consisted  of  ravines,  many  of  them  four  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  and  very  precipitous.  During  llie 
whole  fortnight's  excursion  scarcely  a  patch  of  vege- 
tation could  be  seen ;  a  few  snow-buntings  and  some 
ivory-gulls  were  all  the  animals  they  met  with,  to 
enliven  this  most  barren  and  desolate  country. 

Hares,  foxes,  and  bears  were  sparingly  met  with  ; 
and  the  last  animal  is  not  disposed  to  have  any  affec- 
tion for  mankind.  Instances,  however,  did  occur 
to  show  that  Tiuiternal  affection  is  not  want  1112:  in 
this  animal,  but  was  as  apparent  in  it  as  in  that 
of  the  walrus  described  by  Beechey : — 

**  A  she-bear,  killed  in  the  open  water,  on  our  first  arrival 
at  Port  Bowen,  atforded  a  striking  instance  of  matenial 
affection  in  her  anxiety  to  save  her  two  eubs.  She  might 
herself  have  easily  escaped  the  boat,  bnt  would  nut  forjiake 
her  young,  which  ^lie  was  actually  *  towing '  off*  by  allowing 
them  to  rest  on  her  back,  when  the  boat  came  near  them. 
A  second  similar  Instance  occurred  in  the  spring,  when  two 
cub;;  having  got  down  into  a  large  crack  in  tbe  ice,  their 
mother  placed  herself  before  them,  so  as  to  secure  them 
from  the  attacks  of  our  people,  which  she  might  easily  have 
avoided  herself."— -p.  79. 
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The  two  other  parties,  consisting  of  four  men 
each,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Lieutenants 
Sherer  and  Ross,  were  directed  to  travelt  the  former 
to  the  southward,  and  the  latter  to  the  northward, 
along  the  coast  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  it  accurately.  Parry  was 
anxious  also  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  ice  to  the 
northward,  tu  enable  him  to  fonn  some  judgment 
as  to  the  probable  time  of  their  liberation.  These 
parties  found  the  travelling  along  shore  so  good,  as 
to  enable  them  to  extend  their  journeys  far  beyond 
the  points  intended.  Lieutenant  Ross  brought  the 
welcome  intelligence  of  the  sea  being  perfectly  open 
and  free  from  ice  at  the  distance  of  twenty-^two 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Bowen,  "  by  which,** 
says  Parry,  '*  I  concluded — what  indeed  had  long 
before  been  a  matter  of  probable  conjecture — that 
Barrow's  Strait  was  not  permanently  frozen  during 
the  winter."  From  the  tops  of  the  hills  about  Cape 
York,  beyond  which  promontory  Lieutenant  Hoss 
travelled^  no  appearance  of  ice  could  be  distin> 
gttished. 

Lieutenant  Sherer  returned  to  the  ships  about 
the  same  time,  having  performed  a  rapid  journey 
as  iar  as  72^%  and  making  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  whole  coast  to  that  distance ;  and  Parry  regrets 
that  he  was  not  furnished  with  more  provisious  aud 
a  larger  party  to  have  enabled  him  to  travel  round 
Cape  Kater,  which  is  probably  not  for  distant  from 
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one  of  the  northern  Esquimaux  stations,  mentioned 

iu  his  journal  of  the  preceding  voyage. 

On  the  i'2th  July  the  ice  began  to  break  up  ia 
tiie  neighbourhood,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
ice  which  crossed  the  month  of  the  harbour  de- 
tached itself  at  ail  old  crack,  and  drifted  ofi,  leaving 
only  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  between  the  ships 
and  the  sea.  The  men  were  now  employed,  with 
the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  from  seven 
iu  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  daily, 
when  oa  the  I9tli  a  very  welcome  stop  was  put  to 
their  operations  by  the  entire  separation  of  the  floe 
across  the  harbour.  By  a  renewal  of  their  labour 
for  the  whole  night  tiii  the  following  morning, 
they  succeeded  in  getting  the  ships  clear,  and  also, 
in  two  hours*  towing,  out  to  sea,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  between  nine  and  ten  montiis. 

**  On  standing  to  sea  wc  sailed,"  says  Parry, 
**  with  a  light  southerly  wind,  towards  the  western 
shore  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  it  was  my 
first  wish  to  gain,  on  account  of  the  evident  ad* 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  coasting  the  southern 
part  of  that  portion  of  land  called  in  the  chart 
*  North  Somerset,*  as  &r  as  it  might  lead  to  the 
westward ;  which,  from  our  former  knowledge,  we 
had  reason  to  suppose  it  would  do,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  longitude  of  95%  in  about  tlie  parallel  of  72|% 
that  is,  at  Cape  Garry."  But  on  his  first  voyage 
he  had  been  below  70"  (Cape  Kater),  on  the  east 
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coast,  and  the  two  shores  were  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other:  and  there  the  cromng  might  not  have 

been  difficult;  besides  the  certainty  of  going  down 
an  eastern  coasl^  in  comparison  of  taking  a  western 
onep  according  to  Captain  Parry's  own  showing, 
makes  it  the  more  remarkable  he  did  not  choose  the 
former.  It  might  also  have  been  supposed  that  a 
desire  to  extend  the  imowiedge  of  the  eastern  coast 
might  have  been  a  strong  inducement^  even  if  only 
to  examine  the  opening  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait 
into  the  Regent's  Inlet,  which  Mr.  Reid's  report 
leaves  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  also  to 
have  looked  into  the  Ghilf  of  Akkolee«  whidi  is 
described  by  the  Esquimaux  lady. 

Parry,  however,  had  doubtless  good  reasons  for 
his  choice,  one  of  which  was  the  apparent  tendency 
to  the  westward  of  the  shore  of  North  Somerset 
That  he  had  well  weighed  the  case,  appears  by  his 
own  showing : — 

"  I  shall  first  mention  (he  says)  a  circumstance  which  has 
particiilarly  forced  itself  upon  my  notice  in  the  course  of 
our  various  attempts  to  penetrate  through  the  ice  in  these 
regions,  which  is,  that  the  eastern  coast  of  any  portion  of 
land,  or,  wliat  is  the  same  thing,  the  weatem  sides  of  seas  or 
inlets,  liaTiDg  a  tendency  at  all  approadiing  to  north  and 
soatby  are,  at  a  given  season  of  the  year,  g^erally  more 
encmnbered  with  ice  than  the  shores  with  an  opposite  aspect. 
The  four  following  instances  (he  continues)  maybe  adduced 
in  illustration  of  this  fiict,  and  cannot  but  appear  somewhat 
striking  when  considered  in  viewing  a  map  which  exhibits 
the  relative  position  of  the  shores  in  question.*' — ^p.  176. 
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These  four  instanoes  he  gives  are  generally  known, 

and  admitted  to  be  as  he  says.  Rrst, — In  the 
NortLem  Sea,  from  lat.  60°  to  80°,  bouuded  on 
the  east  by  Lapland  and  Spitzbergeni  and  on  the 
west  by  Greenland,  the  whole  of  the  latter  coast  is 
blocked  up  by  ice  throughout  the  summer,  so  as  to 
make  it  at  least  a  matter  of  no  easy  enterprise  to 
approach  it,  while  the  navigation  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  that  sea  is  annually  and  without  difficulty 
performed  by  whalers  and  others. 

Tiie  secuud  iiistaiice  is  equally  well  known  in  the 
navigation  of  Davis's  Strait,  which  from  about 
Resolution  Island  in  61|%  to  the  parallel  of  70",  is 
inaccessible  as  late  as  the  month  of  August,  while 
the  sea  is  open  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait  (the 
western  coast  of  Greenland)  many  weeks  before 
that  time. 

The  third  he  mentions  is  his  own  case,  when  coast- 
ing the  eastern  shore  of  Melville  l^eninsula,  on  his 
first  voyage,  so  loaded  with  ice  as  to  make  the  navi- 
gation difficult  and  dangerous. 

The  fourth  instance  mentioned  by  Parry  is  the 
eastern  side  of  Fox's  Ciiaiinel,  where,  from  that 
navigator's  account  in  1631,  and  that  of  Baffin  in 
1615,  *'as  irom  our  own  observation,"  there  is  little 
or  no  ice  during  the  summer  season ;  but  he  might 
also  have  added  that  the  eastern  coast  of  South- 
ampton Island  appears  to  be  always  choked  with 
ice. 
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The  fourth  and  last  instance  of  the  same  kind, 
which,"  says  Parry,    I  shall  mention,  is  that  of 

Prince  Regent*s  Inlet,  and  of  which  the  events  of 
this  and  a  former  voyage  furnish  too  striking  a 
proof,  the  ice  appearing  always  to  cling  to  the 
western  shore,  in  a  yery  remarkable  manner,  while 
the  opposite  coast  is  comparatively  free  from  it.*' 

And  a  fifth,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of 
ice,  may  be  added  to  the  list,  by  mentioning  the 
southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Melville  Island,  whose 
shores  appear  to  be  the  receptacle  of  all  the  ice  tliat 
is  driven  eastward  from  the  western  sea,  of  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  outermost  barrier  island ;  at 
least  Sir  John  Franklin,  from  the  view  he  had  on 
the  southern  coast,  thinks  it  to  be  so. 

Captain  Parry  is  not  a  man  to  act  hastily  or  in- 
discreetly, and  it  would  appear  that  the  preference 
given  to  the  western  coast  was  influenced,  partly  at 
least,  by  an  ardent  desire  of  acquiring  an  accession 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  a  strait  or  inlet, 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  conduct  him 
into  the  Polar  Sea,  through  which  he  conceived  the 
soughtofor  passage  to  the  Pacific  could  best  be  made ; 
for  he  says, — It  was  the  general  feeling  at  this 
period  (24th  July)  among  us,  that  the  voyage  had 
but  now  commenced.  The  labours  of  a  bad  summer, 
and  the  tedium  of  a  long  winter,  were  forgotten  in 
a  moment,  when  we  found  ourselves  upuu  ground 
not  hitherto  ea^loredf  and  with  every  apparent 
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j)rospect  before  us  of  making  as  rapid  a  progress^  as 
the  nature  of  tliis  navigation  will  permit,  towards 
'  the  final  accomplishment  of  our  object.'*  The 
trending  of  the  western  shore  to  the  westward 
might  also  have  contributed  to  the  choice  of  that 
side;  the  only  surprise  is,  that  after  tlie  cases  he 
has  given,  all  of*  them  adverse  to  it,  he  should  have 
resolved  to  adopt  it. 

The  ships  continued  to  proceed  sontlierly  close  in 
with  the  western  shore,  having  alteruateiy  open  water 
and  floating  ice,  to  which  they  had  occasionally  to 
make  fiist.  On  the  98th  the  ice  was  observed  to  be 
in  rapid  motion  towards  the  shore.    The  Hecla  was 
immediately  beset,  in  spite  of  every  exertion;  and 
after  breaking  two  of  the  largest  ice-anchors,  in 
endeavouring  to  heave  in  to  the  shore,  was  obliged 
to  drift  with  the  ice.    On  the  29th  the  ships  were 
so  close  in  with  the  shore,  that,  after  shifting  the 
Hecla  into  "  a  less  intecure  berth,*'  Parry  says  *^  he 
w  alked  to  u  broad  valley  facing  the  sea  near  us." 
The  cliffs  next  the  sea,  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
perpendicular  height,  were  continually  breaking 
down ;  and     the  ships  lay  so  close  to  the  shore 
as  to  be  almost  within  the  range  of  some  ot  these 
tumbling  masses,  there  being  at  high- water  scarcely 
beach  enough  for  a  person  to  walk  along  the 
sliore." 

On  the  30th  July  the  Hecla  s  berth  was  shifted 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  by  which 
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Pany  says  **  the  security  of  the  ship  was  much 

altered  for  the  worse;"  the  Fury  remained  where 
she  was,  "  there  being  no  second  berth,  even  so 
good  as  the  bad  cue  where  she  was  now  lying.*' 
On  the  31st  it  blew  a  hard  gale,  which  brought  the 
ice  closer  and  closer  till  it  pressed  with  very  coii- 
siderable  violence  on  both  ships,  "  though  the  most 
upon  the  Fury,  which  lay  in  a  very  exposed  situa- 
tion.'* The  Hecla  had  only  two  or  three  hawsers 
broken.  Early  the  next  morning  (the  31st)  Com- 
mander Hoppner  sent  to  inform  Captain  Parry 
that  the  Fury  had  been  forced  on  the  ground, 
M  here  she  still  lay  ;  but  that  she  would  probably 
be  hove  off  without  much  difficulty  at  high-water, 
provided  the  external  ice  did  not  prevent  it. 

A  broad  channel  of  water  appearing  at  a  little 
distance,  and  a  fresh  breeze  springing  up,  the  ships 
were  cast,  and  their  heads  the  right  way,  to  reach 
this  channel*  when  the  ice  came  bodily  in  upon  the 

ships,  which  were  almost  instantly  heset,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  he  literally  helpless  and  unma- 
nageable/' Captain  Parry  observes  that,  in  such 
cases,  "  the  exertions  made  by  heaving  at  hawsers, 
or  otherwise,  are  of  little  more  service  than  in  the 
occupation  they  furnish  to  the  men's  minds  under 
circumstances  of  difficultv;  for  when  the  ice  is 
fairly  acting  against  the  sliip,  ten  times  the  strength 
and  ingenuity  could  in  reality  avail  nothing." 
The  body  of  ice  setting  to  the  southward,  the  two 
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ships  were  carried  with  it  to  some  short  distance, 

when  the  Hecla,  after  thus  driving  about  a  mile, 
.  quite  close  to  the  shore,  struck  the  ground  forcibly 
several  times,  and  being  brought  up  by  it,  remained 
immovable.  The  Fury,  continuing  to  drive,  "  was 
now  irresistibly  carried  past  us,  and  we  escaped, 
only  by  a  few  feet,  the  damage  invariably  occa- 
sioned by  ships  coming  in  contact  under  such  cir- 
cumstances." She  drove  about  three  hundred  vards, 
the  ice  pressing  her  on  as  well  as  along  the  shore, 
when  she  received  a  severe  shock  from  a  laige 
floe-piece,  forcing  her  directly  against  a  grounded 
lua-s  of  ice  upon  the  beach.  The  Hecla  and  Fury 
continued  both  aground,  the  latter,  by  Hoppner's 
report,  so  severely  nipped"  and  strained,  as  to 
leak  a  good  deal ;  and  that  she  was  heavily  pressed 
both  upon  the  ground  and  against  the  huge  mass  of 
ice.  Both  ships,  however,  got  oif  at  high-water ;  but 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd  August  the  ice  once  more 
forced  the  Fury  on  shore,  and  the  Hecla  narrowly 
escaped. 

«  I  rowed  on  board  the  Fury/'  says  Parry,  and 
found  four  pumps  constantly  going,  to  keep  the 
ship  free,  and  Connnaiider  Hoppner,  his  officers  and 
men,  almost  exhausted  with  the  incessant  labour  ot 
the  last  eight-and-forty  hours."  The  two  com- 
manders set  out  in  a  boat  to  survey  the  shore  to  the 
southward,  in  search  of  a  place  wheio  the  Fury, 
unable  to  proceed  any  further  without  repairs. 
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might  be  liuve  dowu,  ruinous  ^is  such  a  necessity 
must  be.  At  about  a  mile  farther  down  they 
found  a  place  where  three  grounded  masses  of  ice 
had  three  to  four  fathoms  water  within  them,  and 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  art,  might  iilFord 
something  like  shelter.  On  returning,  tiie  ice  had 
'dosed  in,  so  as  not  only  to  prevent  their  moving, 
hut  that  the  smallest  external  pressure  must  in- 
evitably  force  them  ashore,  neither  ship  having 
more  than  two  feet  water  to  spare.  They  were, 
however,  soon  relieved,  and  both  ships  were  en- 
abled to  proceed  to  the  pkice  of  the  three  heroes  ; 
and  here  the  formation  of  a  basin  was  cumineuced 
and  completed  by  the  16th  August ;  all  the  Fury''s 
stores,  provisions,  and  other  articles  landed,  and  the 
1  my  hove  duwa  on  the  IStli.  A  gale  of  wind, 
however,  destroyed  the  bergs,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  both  ships  to  be  towed  oi|t  into  the  sea,  or 
rather  the  ice.  The  Fury  was  re-loaded,  but  on 
the  21st  this  unfortunate  ship  was  again  driven 
on  shore. 

As  every  further  attempt  to  put  her  into  a  state 

of  repair  was  now  hopeless,  Parry,  after  visiting 
her  for  the  last  time,  says,  '*  every  endeavour  of 
ours  to  get  her  off,  or  if  got  off,  to  float  her  to  any 
known  place  of  safety,  would  be  at  once  utterly 
hopeless  in  itself,  and  productive  of  extreme  risk  to 
our  remaining  ship."  A  survey,  therefore,  was  held 
upon  her;  and  Commander  Uoppner,  with  the 
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Other  officers,  were  of  opinion,  "  that  an  absolute 
necessity  existed  for  abandoning  the  Fury my 

own  ojiiiiion,"  says  Parry,  '*  being  thus  coniiniicd, 
as  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  saving  her,  and 
feeling  more  strongly  than  ever  the  responsibility 
which  attached  to  me,  of  preserving  the  Hecla  un- 
hurt, it  was  with  extreme  pniii  ;iiid  regret  that  I 
made  the  signal  for  the  l^ury  's  otticers  and  men  to 
be  sent  for  their  clothes,  most  of  which  had  been 
put  on  shore  with  the  stores." 

The  incessant  labour,  the  constant  state  of  anx- 
iety, and  the  frequent  and  imminent  danger  into 
which  the  surviving  ship  was  thrown,  in  the 
attempts  to  save  her  comrade,  which  were  continued 
for  fi\e-aud-twenty  days,  destroyed  every  reason- 
able expectation  hitherto  cherished,  of  the  ultimate 
accomplishment  of  this  object  **  I  was  therefore/* 
says  Parry,  "  reduced  to  the  only  remaining  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  my  duty,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  return  to  England,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  plain  tenor  of  my  instructions. 
As  soon  as  the  boats  were  hoisted  up,  therefore, 
and  the  anchor  stowed,  the  ship's  head  was  put 
to  the  north-eastward,  with  a  light  air  off  the  land, 
in  order  to  gain  an  offing,  before  the  ice  should 
again  set  in-shore." 

A  breeze  springing  up  on  the  27th  ironi  the 
northward,  immediate,  advantage  was  taken  of  it 
for  the  Hecla  to  stretch  over  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
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Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  was  done  with  scarcely 
any  obstruction  from  ice,  and  the  Hecla  entered 
Neill's  Harbour  (a  little  to  the  southward  of  Port 
Bowen)  in  order  to  prepare  the  ship  completely  for 
crost»iug  the  Atlantic.  Here  one  nmn,  John  Pages, 
seaman  of  the  Fury,  departed  this  life«  haying  been 
for  several  months  affected  with  a  scrofulous  dis* 
order,  the  only  case  which  proved  iatal  in  either 
sliip. 

All  being  ready,  and  the  sea  clear  of  ice,  the 
Hecla  weighed,  and  stood  out  to  sea  on  the  last  day 

of  August.  On  the  Ist  September  she  entered 
Barrow's  Strait,  the  sea  there  perfectly  open,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  bear  away  to  the  east* 
ward.  In  crossing  Lancaster  Sound  they  observed 
a  more  tlian  usual  quantity  of  icebergs,  being  in 
proportion  of  at  least  four  to  one  that  they  had 
ever  before  observed  there.   They  entered  Baffin's 

Uay,  still  iu  an  open  sea.  On  the  7th  September 
they  had  reached  the  latitude  72°  30',  having,  in 
the  course  of  eighty  miles,  only  made  a  single  tack, 
when  they  came  to  the  margin  of  the  ice,  and  got 
into  an  open  sea,  on  its  eastern  side.  At  this  time 
there  were  thirty-nine  bergs  in  sight,  ''and  some 
of  them  certainly  not  less  than  200  feet  in  height'* 
On  the  10th  October  they  made  Mould  Head,  near 
the  north-west  end  of  Orkney  Islands.  Captain 
Parry  landed  at  Peterhead  on  the  12th,  and  arrived 
at  the  Admiralty  on  the  16th ;  the  Hecla  at  Sheer- 
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ncBB  on  the  20th  October,  where  she  was  paid  off 

at  Woolwich  on  the  21st  of  November. 

This  last  attempt  for  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  least 
saccessfbl  of  the  three  that  Captain  Parry  has  now 
made,  not  merely  as  to  any  ioiormatiou  regarding 
the  passage,  but  as  to  auy  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge  or  of  natural  history.  Of  all  the  arctic 
countries  visited  bv  him,  the  two  shores  of  Prince 
Hegent's  Inlet  are  the  most  naked  and  barren, 
the  most  dreary  and  desolate,  that  have  been 
seen^not  excepting  even  Melville  Island  —  not 
merely  desolate  of  human  beings,  but  almost  de- 
prived also  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life;  a 
gloomy,  sad,  and  melancholy  land.  *'We  have 
scarcely,"  says  Parry,  "ever  visited  a  coast  on 
which  so  little  of  animal  life  occurs.  For  days 
together  only  one  or  two  seals,  a  single  sea-horse, 
and  now  and  then  a  flock  of  ducks  were  seen.'* 
An  exception,  however,  occurred  in  the  numberless 
kittiwakes  flying  about,  and  some  hundreds  of  white 
whales  sporting  about  the  place  where  the  Fuiy 
was  abandoned. 

The  transient  view  which  was  taken  of  Prince 
Regent's  shores  on  the  flrst  voyage  was  favour- 
able enough  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  Parry, 
on  the  failure  of  his  second  voyage,  that  to  get 
fairly  into  the  Polar  Sea  **  there  is  no  known  open- 
ing which  seems  to  present  itself  so  favourably  for 
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this  purpose  as  Prince  Regent's  Inlet."  And  he 
repeats,  in  the  voyage  now  under  consideration, 
**to  that  poiBt  therefore  I  can,  in  the  present  state 
of  onr  knowledge,  have  no  hesitation  in  still  recom- 
mendiug  tiiat  any  future  attempt  should  be 
directed."  His  advice  was  followed,  and  a  second 
ship  was  left  behind.  A  third,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  never  again  attempt  this  vile  inlet,  even  al- 
though it  has  since  been  ascertained,  from  auutlier 
quarter,  that  its  waters  do  communicate  with  the 
western  portion  of  the  Polar  Sea ;  such  communi- 
cation, however,  gives  no  encouragement  for  ships 
of  any  size  to  make  the  trial  of  a  passage  into  the 
Polar  Sea  by  this  route;  but  more  of  this  hereafiter. 

An  indifferent  person,  who  has  but  carelessly 
glanced  over  the  three  expeditions,  or  another  who 
has  studied  and  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
would  most  probably  come  to  a  different  opinion 
with  Captain  Parry ;  and  be  disposed  to  think  t  hat, 
in  any  further  search  for  a  north-west  passage,  the 
Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Heda,  and  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  should  equally  be  avoided,  for,  leading 
into  one  another,  they  may  be  considered  as  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  alike  unfavourable  to  safe 
navigation*  The  additional  encouragement  which 
Parry  says  has  been  afforded  by  the  favourable  ap- 
pearances of  a  navigable  sea,  near  the  south-western 
extremi^  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  if  it  had  any 
existence  beyond  appearances,  might  certainly  lead 
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to  the  oonclnsion,  that  the  northern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica could  be  approached  by  that  route ;  but 
neither  Parry,  at  this  time,  nor  indeed  any  one, 
being  at  all  aware  of  what  the  American  coast 
consisted  of,  with  its  sea  encumbered  with  ice 
and  islands,  and  navigable  only  by  boats  or  ca- 
noes, couid  have  been  of  a  very  di  Hi  rent  opinion. 
Franklin  and  Richardson,  Dease  and  Simpson,  have 
now  filUy  acquainted  us  with  the  nature  of  that 
coast.  It  is  true  it  is  a  continuous  coast  from  the 
bottom  of  Regent's  Inlet,  and  therefore  fails  in  with 
the  settled  opinion  of  Captain  Parry;  who  says, 
'*  he  is  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  the  only  way  in  whicli  a  ship  can,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  succeed  in  penetrating  any  considerable 
distance,  is  by  watching  the  openings  occasionally 
produced  by  winds  and  tides,  between  a  body  of 
ice,  when  detached  and  moveable,  and  some  laud 
continuous  in  the  same  direction." 

This  passage  was  written  on  the  second  voyage, 
and  remains,  he  says,  wholly  unaltered  in  the 
present,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  after  the 
constant  and  imminent  danger  to  the  two  ships, 
and  the  total  loss  of  one  of  them,  while  struggling 
to  make  way  along  continuous  land,  between  which 
and  masses  of  ice,  always  in  motion,  the  ships  were 
to  make  their  progress.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a  ship  at  anchor,  or  loose,  placed  near  the 
shore  on  which  large  masses  of  ice  are  thrown. 
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capriciously  it  may  be  Baid^  for  it  is  never  known  to 

what  point  they  may  be  directed,  can  possibly 
ciscape  destruction,  especially  among  straits  and 
narrow  passages  between  islands.  Suppose  a  penon 
of  ordinary  intellect  should  be  told,  as  Captain 
Parry  will  tell  him,  that  during  the  time  his  ships 
were  made  fast  on  the  dangerous  coast  which  has 
been  spoken  of>  "  the  ice  was  setting  to  the  south- 
ward, and  sometimes  at  a  rapid  rate,  full  seven 
days  out  of  everv  ten,"  would  not  such  a  person 
uaturaiij  ask,  why  was  advantage  not  taken  of  such 
an  auxiliary  when  going  in  the  right  direction? 
Captain  Parry  has  replied  to  such  a  question. 

"On  nuiiitrous  occasions  the  ships  might  cuisily  have 
been  placed  among  the  ice,  and  left  to  drift  with  it,  in  com- 
parative if  not  absolute  security,  where  tlie  holding  them  on 
has  been  preferred,  though  attended  witli  liourly  and  immi- 
nent peril.  This  was  precisely  the  case  on  tlie  ])resciit 
occasion;  the  ships  miglit  certainly  have  been  pushed  into 
the  ice  a  day  or  two  or  even  a  week  beforeliand,  and  thus 
preserved  from  all  risk  of  being  forced  on  shore  ;  but  where 
they  would  have  been  drifted,  and  where  they  would  have 
heeo.  again  disengaged  from  the  ice,  or  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  of  the  oooasional  openings  in-shore  (by  which  alone 
the  navigation  of  these  seas  is  to  be  performed  with  any 
degree  of  certainty),  I  believe  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
form  the  most  distant  idea.*' — p.  148. 

It  will,  perhaps,  he  considered  indiscreet  in  a 

laudsuiaii  to  question  the  opinion  of  one  of  such 
great  nautical  skill  and  so  well  experienced  in  the 
navigation  of  seas  hampered  with  ice ;  whose  exer- 
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tions  have  been  so  honourable  to  himself  and  satis- 
factory to  his  employers ;  but  lie  is  of  too  liberal  a  na- 
ture to  take  amisii»  oa  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  well 
meant»  however  it  may  differ  from  his  own  opinion* 
Fully  persuaded  that  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  his  'Northern  Voyages'  without  being  impressed 
with  a  decided  conviction  that  his  merits  ^is  an 
officer  and  scientific  navigator  are  of  the  highest 
order;  that  his  talents  are  not  confined  to  bis  pro- 
fessional duties  ;  but  that  the  resources  of  his  mind 
are  equal  to  the  most  arduous  situations,  and  fertile 
in  expedienjB  under  every  >»rcumstance»  however 
difficult,  dangerous,  or  unexpected — such  a  man 
may  safely  venture  not  merely  to  tolerate  but  even 
to  invite  criticism,  when  candidly,  honestly,  and 
faithfully  offered.  Parry's  heart  still  continues  to 
cling  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, and  most  undoubtedly  would  put  in  practice 
such  measures  as,  in  his  opinion  and  cxjjerience, 
he  considers  most  likely  to  attain  that  object.  He 
says,— 

*'I  feel  confident  that  the  undertaking,  if  it  be  deemed 
advisable  at  any  future  time  to  pursue  it,  ynU  one  day  or 
other  be  accoTii|)]i;']iod ;  for,  setting  aside  the  accidents  to 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  sueh  attempts  must  be  liable, 
as  well  as  other  unfavouraljle  circumstances  which  human 
foresight  can  never  guard  against,  nor  human  power  con- 
trol, I  cannot  but  believe  it  to  be  an  enterprise  well  within 
the  reasonable  limits  of  practicability.  It  may  be  tried 
olten^  and  often  &il>  for  8e?eral  fii^ourable  and  fortunate 
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dieniDstatiees  mosA  be  oombined  for  its  aocomplishment ; 
but  I  belieye  neTertbeless  diat  it  witt  lUtiniately  be  accom- 
plished.*'—pp.  184, 185. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  am  much  mistaken  in- 
deed, if  the  north-west  passage  ever  becomes  the 
business  of  a  single  summer;  Qay«  I  believe  that 
nothing  but  a  concurrence  of  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances is  likely  even  to  make  a  single  winter 
in  the  ice  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment.  But 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  possibility  of  final 
success ;  for  we  now  know  that  a  winter  in  the  ice 
may  be  passed  not  only  in  safety,  but  in  health  and 
comfort."  This  is  very  true,  at  least  in  his  own 
particular  case,  who  has  so  many  resources  at  his 
command ;  and  no  objection  can  be  raised  on  the 
additional  expense  in  wear  and  tear,  in  provisions 
and  stores,  and  in  the  double  pay  of  officers  and 
men,  except  by  that  particular  class  of  persons 
known  by  the  name  of  utilitarians;  the  liberal 
minded  would  not  consider  the  increased  expense 
thrown  away  when  the  honour  of  the  nation,  the 
interests  of  science,  tlie  improvement  of  navigation, 
and  the  employment  of  our  rising  officecs  and  best 
seamen,  are  the  objects  contemplated. 

While  on  this  point,  it  is  too  remarkable  a  cir- 
cumstance  to  be  ouiiitcd,  tliat  iiuiie  of  our  early 
navigators  in  the  Polar  regions  ever  passed  a 
winter  in  those  regions,  and  rarely  lost  one  of  their 
small  and  fragile  barks  of  50,  40,  30,  and  down 
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to  15  tons.  Parry  takes  occasion  to  bestow  a  well* 
deserved  testimony  to  the  valuable,  persevering, 

and  extraorciiiiury  labours  of  tliese  men. 

« I  dioidd  be  doing  bat  imperfect  jnetice  to  the  memory 
of  tfaeae  extraordinaiy  men,  as  well  .as  to  my  own  sense  of 
their  merits,  If  I  permitted  the  present  opportunity  to  pass 
without  offering  a  still  more  explicit  and  decided  testimony 
to  the  yalne  of  their  labours.  The  accounts  of  Undson, 
Baffin,  and  Davis  (and  first  of  all  Frobisher)  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  men  of  no  common  stamp.  Tliey  evidently 
relate  things  just  as  they  saw  them,  dwelliug  on  sucli 
nautical  and  hydrographical  notices  as»  even  at  this  day, 
are  valuable  to  any  seaman  going  over  the  same  ground, 
and  describing  every  appearance  of  nature,  whetli^  on  the 
land,  the  sea,  or  the  ice,  with  a  degree  of  faithfulne^  which 
can  alone  perhaps  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  succeed 
them  in  the  same  regions,  and  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  general  outline  of  the  lands  they  discovered  was  laid 
down  by  themselves  witli  such  extraordinary  jirecision,  even 
in  longitude,  as  scarcely  to  require  correction  in  nioilt^n 
times  ;  oi  which  fact  the  oldest  maps  now  extant  of  ]]aliin'8 
Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Hudson  and  I  );i\  is,  constructed  from 
the  original  materials,  wiii  alioul  ^u^]^cicnt  proof.  Hie 
same  accuracy  is  observable  in  their  accounts  of  the  tides, 
soundings,  and  bearings,  phenomena  in  whicli  the  hijjse  of 
2(M)  years  can  hnve  wrought  but  little  change.  It  is  indeed 
imjiossiblc  for  any  one  personally  ncquainted  Nvith  the 
phenomena  of  the  icy  seas,  to  peruse  the  })lain  ami  unpre- 
tending narratives  of  these  navigators,  without  recognisinn; 
in  almost  every  event  they  relate,  some  circumstance  familiar 
to  his  own  recollection  and  experience,  and  meeting  witli 
numberless  remarks  which  bear  most  unequivocally  about 
them  the  impress  of  truth. 

While  thus  doing  justice  to  the  faithfulness  and  aocu- 
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racy  with  which  they  feoorded  tiieir  discoreries,  ooe  cannot 
leas  admire  the  intrepidity»  peneTerazice»  and  sldU  with  which, 
uiadeqaately  furnbhed  aa  they  were,  those  discoTeriea  were 
efiected,  and  every  difficulty  and  danger  braved.  That  any 
man,  in  a  single  frail  yesBcl  of  five^d-twenty  tons,  ill-found 
in  most  respects,  and  wholly  unprovided  finr  wintering,  having 
to  contend  with  a  thonsand  real  difficulties,  as  well  aa  with 
numberless  imaginary  ones,  which  the  superstitions  then 
existing  among  sailors  would  not  fail  to  conjure  up—that 
any  man,  under  such  dreumstances,  should,  two  hundred 
years  iigo,  have  persevered  in  accomplishing  what  our  old 
navigators  did  accomplish,  is,  I  confess,  sufficient  to  create 
in  my  miiul  a  feeling  of  the  highest  pride  on  the  one  liand, 
and  almost  a})pr()achiug  to  Immiliation  on  the  other :  of 
pride,  in  remeiubering  that  it  was  our  countrymen  who  per- 
toiiaed  these  exploits;  of  humiliation,  when  I  consider  how 
little,  with  all  our  advantages,  v>e  have  succeeded  in  going 
beyond  tliem. 

"  Indeed,  the  longer  our  experience  has  been  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  icy  seas,  and  the  more  intimate  our  ncc^uaint- 
ance  with  all  its  difficulties  and  all  its  precarii  uMiess,  the 
higher  have  our  admiration  and  respect  been  raised  lor  those 
who  went  before  us  in  these  enterprises.  Persevering  in 
difficulty,  unap])alled  by  danger,  and  patient  under  distress, 
they  scarcely  ever  use  the  language  of  eom})laint,  mneb  less 
tliat  of  despain;  and  sometimes,  when  all  human  hope  seems 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  they  furmsb  the  most  beautiful  exam])le8 
of  that  firm  reliance  on  a  merciful  and  superintending 
Providence  which  is  the  only  rational  source  of  true  for- 
titude in  man.  Often,  with  Uieir  narratives  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  and  surrounded  by  the  Ycry  difficulties  which  they 
in  their  frail  and  inefficient  barks  undauntedly  encountered 
and  overcame^  have  I  been  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  Purdias,  *  How  shall  I  admire  your  heroiefce 
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oounig^,  ye  marine  worthies,  beyond  names  of  worthiness  I*  *! 
181, 182,  183. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  attempt  of  Captain 
Parry  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  bis 
last  attempt  at  Polar  discovery ;  it  has  in  feet  been 
followed  up  with  an  enterprise  not  more  novel  than 
perilous — an  attempt  to  approach  the  North  Pole, 
in  which  he  will  again  appear,  in  the  present  nar- 
rative, in  that  bold  and  fearless  character,  which,  if 
it  fail  of  complete  success,  will  at  least  most  un- 
questionably have  deserved  it. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  closing  the  narrative  of 
this  voyage,  to  insert  a  few  desultory  remarks 
chiefly  from  the  Appendix.  During  the  winter 
months  in  which  tlie  ships  were  shut  up  in  Bowen's 
Harbour,  the  respective  officers  employed  them- 
selves 'in  collecting  and  arranging  the  observa- 
tions tlijit  ^vd\■  miidc  in  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age,* down  to  the  period  of  their  release,  a  very 
brief  extract  from  which  must  here  serve.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  astronomical 
obscrvatiuiis  connectL'd  with  navig  ation  were  strictly 
attended  to  by  the  Commander  ot  the  expedition 
and  his  colleague  Hoppder,  by  Lieutenants  Foster, 

•  There  is  no  Appendix  in  the  Second  Voyage:  the  collec- 
tions of  natnnl  history,  and  certain  of  the  observatioDS,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  one. 
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Sherer,  RosB,  and  by  Mr.  Hooper,  as  observations 
for  determining  the  longitude : — 

By  oocujtati<m8  of  fixed  stars. 

By  fixed  stan  and  tiie  Moan — ^Foster. 

By  transit  of  the  Moon— Foster. 

By  Jupiter*s  satellites — ^Foster. 

Magnetic  dip  of  needle — ^Panry  and  Foster. 

Variation — ^Parry  and  ▼anoiis  officers. 
The  Boarfl  of  Longitude  having  suggested  that 
one  of  tlie  objects  of  the  present  voyage  siiould  be 
the  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  by 
means  of  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum,  the  appa- 
ratus of  Captain  Henry  Kater^s  construction  was 
supplied  to  the  expedition,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Henry  Foster.   As  it  was  necessary  that 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum 
should  be  known  at  different  places,  Mr.  Pond,  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  allowed  tlie  trial  to  be  made  at 
Greenwich.    The  results  of  the  experiments,  as 
stated  by  lieutenant  Foster,  give  briefly — 
Number  of  vilrotlons  at  Greenwich    .   •  86^159,434 
Ditto  at  Port  Bowen  .  .  86,230,242 

Length  of  seconds'  pendulum  in  the 

latitude  of  Greenwich     ....  39  13911  inches 
Ditto  at  Port  Bowen  39  203468  do. 

Whence,  Mr.  Foster  says,  the  fraction  expressing 
the  diminution  of  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the 

equator  is  '0054155,  and 

The  ellipticity  of  the  earth  j^-j;. 
That  of  the  French  Geometndans 
Sabbe  from  the  north 

Sabine,  Melville  Island 
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From  Lieutenant  James  Clarke  Ross  the  Ap- 
pendix contains  a  brief  account  of  the  quadrupeds* 
birds,  fishes,  and  insects*  and  inTertebrate  animals. 
There  is  also  an  account  by  Sir  William  Hooker  of 
the  plants  found  in  the  course  of  this  voyage. 
These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  under,  embracing 
both  east  and  west  coast  of  this  portion  of  America. 

Quadntpfds. — Tlie  Polar  Rear — Arctic  Fox — Lemming 
— Polar  Hare — Ueiii-deer — Rough  bcal — Black  Whale— 

Karwhal. 

Birds. — Ireland  Falcon — Snowy  Owl — Raven — La|)land 
Finch—  Snow  l>uii'i)icr — Ptarmigan — Kock  Grouse  — Wil- 
low Partridge — Gohkn  l*]over — Plialaropc,  2  species — 
Gulls,  6  species — Eider  Ducks,  and  various  others — Little 
Auk,  and  2  others. 

Fishes. — Ophidium,  2  ^|H  t  icij — Cottus,  2  species — Pleu- 
ronectes,  not  very  numerous. 

Insects. — 12  species,  4  of  them  8|)i(lors,  1  TJoc,  1  Ant, 
1  Gnat,  1  Butterfly ;  the  other  4  are  bimuiium,  Cteno- 
phorse,  Bombus,  and  Bombyx. 

The  Invertebrate  animals,  which  are  numerous 
and  not  of  very  familiarised  names,  in  Latin,  may  be 

passed  over. 

The  Botany  of  the  two  last  voyages,  by  Sir 
William  Hooker,  embraces  21  families  of  the  natural 
order,  but^  as  he  observes,  a  small  number  of 
spLcies,  owinfy  to  the  few  opportunities  that  were 
atibrded  for  the  officers  to  go  on  shore,  as  well  as 
to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  soil  in  those  places 
that  were  visited.** 

Of  the  notes  on  the  g'oology  of  the  countries 
visited,  in  the  second  and  the  present  voyage,  by 
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Professor  Jameson^  who  also  gives  a  few  concluding 
remarks  on  the  geology  of  the  four  Arctic  Ezpe* 

ditioiis,  a  brief  abstract  is  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  regions  explored  abound  in  primi- 
tive, transition,  and  secondary  rocks ;  partial  allu- 
vial deposits ;  modem  volcanic  rocks  not  met  with; 
few  traces  of  tertiary  strata. 

2.  That  primitive  and  transition  islands  at  one 
time  probably  connected,  and  formed  a  mass  with 
ihe  continent  of  America,  in  the  plains  and  hollows 
of  whfch  were  depodted  the  secondary  limestones, 
bitndstones,  gypsum,  and  coal ;  on  these  again  the 
tertiary  rocks. 

3.  4,  5.  Purely  specalative. 

6.  The  boulders  or  rolled  blocks  aflbrd  evidence 
of  the  passage  of  water  across  the  places  where 
found. 

7.  No  traces  of  the  agency  of  modem  volcanos 
any  where  except  in  Jan  Mayen's  Island. 

8.  No  intimations  of  older  volcanic  action,  except 
in  the  presence  of  secondary  trap-rocks,  such  as 
basalt,  greenstone,  trap-tufa,  and  amygdaloid. 

9.  That  black  bituminous  coal  (the  oldest  forma- 
tion) found  m  Melville  Island  and  in  Old  Greenland, 
forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  geognostical 
constitution  of  Arctic  countries. 

10.  That  the  red  sandstone  of  Possession  Bay, 
&c.,  renders  it  probable  that  rock-salt  may  occur  in 
that  quarter. 

T  2 
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11.  That  the  regions  explored  by  Captain  Parry 
have  afforded  various  interesting  and  highly  useful 
ores,  such  as  octahedral,  or  magnetic  iron  ore, 
rhomboidal  or  red  iron  ore,  prismatic  or  brown 
iron  ore,  and  chromate  of  iron ;  also  the  common 
ore  of  copper,  or  copper  pyrites^  and  sulphuret  of 
Tnolybdffina;  ore  of  titanium,  and  that  valuable 
mineral,  graphite  or  blacklead. 

12.  That  gems  arc  not  wanting  in  the  Arctic- 
regions,  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  the  precious 
garnet,  which  on  more  particular  examination  of 
the  primitive  rocks,  will  no  duubt  be  found  to  pre- 
sent all  the  beautiful  colours  and  elegant  forms  for 
which  that  stone  is  so  much  admired.  Rock-crystal, 
beryl,  and  zircon  have  also  been  met  with. 

13.  That  these  countries  exhibit  the  same  general 
geognostical  arrangements  as  occur  in  other  coun- 
tries examined  by  the  naturalist;  a  &ct,"  says  the 
Professor,  *'  which  strengthens  that  opinion,  which 
maintains  that  the  great  features  of  nature,  in  the 
miueral  kingdom,  are  every  where  similar,  and 
consequently  that  the  same  general  agencies  must 
have  prevailed  generally  during  the  formation  of 
the  solid  mass  of  the  earth." 

14.  And  Professor  Jameson  concludes  his  re- 
marks, in  the  14th  paragraph,  with  a  general 
observation,  so  beautifully  expressed  in  language, 
and  so  true  in  substance,  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  modern  physiologist. 
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with  bis  New  Creailom  spriDging  out  of  fier^  mists, 

to  leave  Lis  unsubstantial  visions,  and  imitate  tlie 

Professor's  creed. 

That  the  -  apparent  irregularities  which  at  first  sight 
present  themselves  to  our  attention  in  the  grand  arrange- 
ments in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  the  o&iHruig  of  our  own 
feeble  powers  of  oheervation,  and  disappear  wlien  the  phe- 
nomena are  exanuned  in  all  their  relations.  It  is  then  in- 
deed that  the  mind  obtains  those  enduring  and  snblime 
views  of  the  power  of « the  Deity,  which,  in  geology,  reward 
the  patient  observer,  raise  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  departments  of  natural  sdence  to  its  trae  rank, 
and  prove  that  its  relations  connect,  as  it  were,  in  the  scale 
of  maguitude,  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  with  those  more 
extenave  arrangements  presented  to  our  intelligence  in  the 
planetary  system,  and  in  the  grand  frame-work  of  the  uni- 
verse itself." — ^App.  p.  151. 

Captain  Parry,  in  observing  on  the  extreme  faci- 
lity with  which  sounds  are  heard  at  considerable 
distances  in  sevei^ly  cold  weather,  relates  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  at  Port  liowen  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact.  Lieutenant  Foster  having  occa- 
sion to  send  a  man  from  the  observatory  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  harbour,  a  measured  distance 
of"  6696  feet  (about  a  mile  and  two-tenths),  in  order 
to  fix  a  meridian  mark,  had  placed  a  second  person 
half-way  between,  to  repeat  his  directions ;  but  he 
found  on  trial  that  this  precaution  was  unnecessary, 
as  lie  could  without  difficult)  keep  up  u  conversa- 
tion with  the  man  at  the  distant  station.  The  ther- 
mometer at  the  time  was  IS*" ;  the  barometer  30*  1# 
inches ;  weather  calm,  clear  and  serene/* 
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The  Aurora  is  stated  to  have  appeared  fbrly-seven 
nights  from  October  to  Mareh,  fifteen  times  in 

January,  five  in  March,  and  two  in  October. 
Nothing  particular  is  said  of  its  appearance,  and 
no  one  ever  heard  any  sound  produced.  The 
Aurora  had  no  effect  on  the  variation-needles^ 
which  were  suspended  (not  eupporUd)  in  the  most 
delicate  manner. 

The  atmosphere  during  the  winter  months  is 
stated  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  excitement 
of  electricity ;  but  none  could  be  made  apparent, 
though  Parry  says  the  electrometer  with  gold- 
leaf  was  applied  to  the  chain,  attached  to  the 
mast-head  bj  glass-rods,  the  upper  link,  above 
the  mast-head,  being  115  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  but  it  was  without  the  slightest  percep- 
tible efiect. 

A  word  on  the  difference  of  temperature,  and  of 
the  different  quantities  of  ice  on  the  east  and  west 

shores  of  continents,  islands,  or  straits,  a  well-known 
£act,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily explained, — ^why  the  western  coasts  of  con- 
tinents and  islands,  of  straits  and  inlets,  should 
be  less  subject  to  be  hampered  with  ice  tliaa  the 
eastern  ones;  the  fact  is  decidedly  so,  as  many 
instances,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  Cap- 
tam  Parry,  might  be  given*  If  the  easterly  winds 
were  the  most  prevalent  and  powerful,  the  floes 
vand  masses  of  ice  would  no  doubt  be  driven  by 
them  to  the  easterly  coast;  but  it  would  ratlier 
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appear  that  within  the  Arctic  circle  the  northerly 

and  westerly  winds  mostly  prevail,  l  lie  same  ilnn^ 
obtains  with  regard  to  teinperature,  whether  ou  the 
coasts  of  continents  or  islands^  or  even  in  the  broad 
streets  of  towns,  lying  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion. Thus  on  the  western  coast  uf  ^Vmenca,  up 
as  far  as  Cook's  river,  between  the  latitude  of  55"  and 
60%  the  little  certhias  and  the  humming  birds  are 
said  to  be  chirping  and  singing,  when  from  New- 
louiidlaud  in  50°,  down  to  Pliila<ltjipliia  in  40",  irost 
and  snow  cover  the  water  and  the  ground.  At 
home  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
western  coast  or  islands  of  Scotland  and  the  eastern 
coast  is  so  gjeat  that  the  hitc  Lady  Bute  i'ouiul  the 
Isle  of  Bute  more  congenial  with  her  constitution 
than  even  England.  The  coast  of  Devonshire  is  of 
a  much  milder  temperature  than  the  coast  of  Nor- 
folk. On  the  sanoie  principle  the  east  side  of 
Regent  Street  (facing  the  west)  will  always  be 
found  more  dry  and  free  from  moisture  than  the 
opposite  side,  feeing  the  east ;  and  so  will  the  east 
side  of  Regent's  Park  be  more  dry,  and  the  houses 
more  free  from  moisture,  than  on  the  western  side. 

From  what  cause  does  this  proceed  ?  May  it 
not  be  explained  by  the  hct,  that  at  or  a  little 
before  sunrise,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
much  lower  than  at  or  a  little  after  sunset,  and  that 
from  the  foroxtir  period  to  the  meridian,  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  sun  is  considerably  less  than  from  the 

meridian  to  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
power  of  the  suu  Uurmg  the  first  half  of  the  day, 
when  his  rays  pass  over  the  eastern  land,  is  much 
less  than  when  he  is  pouring  his  beams  on  the 
western  land  for  the  second  half  of  the  day  1  If  it 
be  conceded  that  the  setting  sun  shedding  its  rays 
on  a  western  coast  creates  a  more  warm  or  mild 
temperature  than  is  felt  by  the  more  oblique  rays 
at  the  same  time  shed  on  the  eastern  land,  perhaps 
it  Hiay  assist  to  solve  the  problem ;  hut  the  differ- 
ence is  not  so  great  as  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
permanently  fixed  ice  for  instance  on  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  or  of  Southampton  Island,  and  many 
other  coasts  running  north  and  south. 

"  These  facts,  when  taken  together,"  Parry  says, 
have  long  ago  impressed  me  with  an  idea  that 
there  must  exist  in  the  Polar  region  some  general 
motion  of  tlic  sea  towards  the  west,  causinpf  the  ice 
to  set  in  that  direction,  when  not  impelled  by  con- 
trary winds,  or  local  and  occasional  currents,  until 
it  butts  against  those  shores  which  are  actually 
found  to  be  most  encumbered  by  it and  he  gives 
instances  of  ships  being  set  to  the  westward  in 
opposition  to  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  that 
quarter ;  and,  having  stated  the  facts^  he  concludes 
by  suggesting,  for  the  consideration  of  others, 
wliether  such  a  tendency  of  the  sea  as  that  no- 
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tieed,  may  not  have  some  connexion  with  the 

motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Sucli  an  idea,  it 
is  appreliended,  is  not  tenable,  as  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  carries  with 
it  both  the  sea  and  the  atmosphere. 
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Narrative  of  an  Attempt  ioreat^ihe  North  PeiU  in  thie  Year 
1827.   By  Captain  W.  E.  Parey. 

Whbn  it  19  considered  that  Captain  Pany,  since 
the  year  1818,  has  made  four  voyages  into  the 

Arctic  seas,  aiid  lias  passed  four  winters  in  tlie  ice, 
and  that  we  now  iind  him  again  coming  forward 
in  the  year  1827  (haying  hut  just  returned  from  his 
last  voyage),  and  proposing  to  Lord  Melville  a  plan 
of  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  hy  means  of 
travel! iijg  with  sletlge-boats  over  the  ice,  *  or 
through  any  spaces  of  water  that  might  occur— 
this  daring  attempt  brings  back  to  our  recollection 
the  extreme  sufferings  of  Franklin  and  Richardson 
on  their  first  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
which  did  not  deter  them  from  immediately  setting 
out  a  second  time ;  and  that  Franklin  is  now  on 
his  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage — and 
if  to  these  we  add  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Sir 

*  He  adds  in  a  note,  *'  This  plan,  as  originally  proposed  by 
Captain  Franklin,  was  given  lo  me  by  Mr.  Banow  soon  after 
my  ratorn  £roin  ihe  expedition  of  1824-25.'* 
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James  Clarke  Ross,  who  has  passed  seven  or  eight 
-winters  of  his  life  in  the  ioe,  and  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  three  years'  expedition  into  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean — wlien  these  several  cases  are  promi- 
nently brought  before  us,  the  only  conclusion  to  be 
arriyed  at  is  this — that  the  desire  for  ^distinction, 
and  the  confident  hope  they  shall  merit  it  by  some 
new  discovery,  overpower  every  apprehension  ot 
danger  or  difficulty,  satisfied  they  possess  resources 
within  themflelves,  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  moral 
courage  to  struggle  against  and  to  conquer  both 
difiiculty  and  danger.  There  is  also  something 
inviting  to  a  seaman's  mind  to  explore  nqw  coun- 
tries,  and  not  the  less  relishing  by  the  access  to 
them  being  beset  with  obstacles,  which  to  over- 
come must  sometimes  require  extreme  sufferiug, 
and  even  the  sacrifice  of  life. 

The  enterprise  about  to  be  described  had  plenty 
of  novelty,  difficulty,  and  danger  to  recommend  it; 
but  l^irry  was  nut  a  in^iu  to  ]  u>h  headlong;  into  a 
novel  and  perilous  scheme  without  making  inquiry 
into  its  nature.  On  consulting  Phipps's  voyage  of 
1773,  he  finds  Capt.  Lutwidge  describing  the  ice 
for  ten  or  twelve  leagues  as  "one  continued  plain 
of  smooth  unbroken  ice,  bounded  only  by  the 
horizon/'  Mr.  Scoresby's  account  was  stronger 
still.  "  I  once  saw,*'  he  says^  **  a  field  that  was  so 
free  from  either  fissure  or  hummock,  that  I  ima* 
giuc,  had  it  been  free  from  suo^w,  a  coach  might 
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have  been  driven  many  leagues  over  it  in  a  direct 

line,  without  obstruction  or  danger.**  Great  en- 
couragement these  reports  certainly  afibrded  for 
the  progress  of  a  8ledge>bome  boat.  Captain  Parry 
however  adds  a  further  stimulus — that  his  hopes 
of  success  were  principally  luuii(i(  <l  on  the  })r()|K)- 
sitioii  that  had  been  made  by  his  friend  and  brother 
officer  Captain  Franklin,  vho  had  himself  volun* 
teered  to  conduct  it. 

Two  boats  were  specially  coiisinutcd  for  this 
purpose,  twenty  feet  long  and  seven  ieet  broad,  flat- 
floored,  and  built  as  stout  as  wood  and  iron  could 
make  them;  and  so  fitted  as  to  contain  nautical 
and  other  instruments,  liaj^s  of  biscuit,  pemniicaD, 
spare  clothing,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  stores,  chiefly 
provisions.  A  bamboo  mast  nineteen  feet  long,  a 
tarred  duck  sail,  answering  also  the  purpose  of  an 
awning,  a  spreat,  one  boat-hook,  fourteen  paddles, 
and  a  steer-oar,  completed  each  boat's  comple- 
ment." Two  officers  and  twelve  men  (ten  of  them 
seamen  and  two  marines)  were  selected  fpr  each 
boat's  crew.  Each  boat,  with  all  her  furniture, 
tools,  instruiiiLiits,  clothing,  and  provisions  of  every 
kind,  weighed  3753  pounds,  being  268  pounds  in 
weight  for  each  man,  exclusive  of  four  sledges, 
weighing  26  pounds  each. 

"  My  own  impartial  conviction,"  says  Parry,  "at 
the  time  of  setting  out  on  tliis  enterprise,  coincided 
(with  a  single  exception)  with  the  opinion  expressed 
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by  the  CommissioDen  of  Longitude^  in  their  me- 
morial to  the  King,  that  •*  the  progress  of  discovery- 
had  not  arrived  north wanls,  accordiiifj:  to  any  well- 
authenticated  accounts^  so  tar  as  ST  of  north  lati- 
tude." The  exception  he  alludes  to  is  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Scoresby,  who  states  his  having,  in  the  year 
1806,  reached  the  latitude  of  81°  12'  42"  by  actual 
observation,  aTid  '^PSO'by  dead  reckoning.  "I 
therefore  consider/'  says  Parry,  "  the  latter  parallel 
as,  in  all  probability,  the  highest  which  had  ever 
been  attained  |)iiur  to  tlie  attempt  recorded  lu  the 
following  pages.** 

When  all  was  ready  Captain  Parry  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  H.  M*  sloop  Hecla,  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  in  her  to  Spitzbergen,  to  place 
her  in  some  safe  harbour  or  cove,  and,  leaving  her 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Foster,  to  proceed  with  the 
boats  directly  to  the  northward,  using  his  best  en- 
deavours to  reach  the  North  Pole ;  to  be  careful  to 
return  to  Spitzbcrgeu  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and 
early  enough  in  the  autumn  to  insure  the  Hecla 
not  being  frozen  up  and  obliged  to  winter  there. 
He  was  to  direct  Lieutenant  Foster  to  survey  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Spitz  be  rgen  in  his 
absence.  The  officers  attached  to  the  Hecla  were 
Lieutenants  Foster  and  Crozier,  the  former  a  most 
distinguished  scientific  navigator,  who,  as  already 
said,  lost  his  life  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the 
latter  now  captain  of  the  Terror,  on  the  existing 
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voyage  of  Sir  John  Frankiin^  baTiag  been  the  second 
in  command  to  Captain  Jamet  Ross  in  the  South 

Pole  expedition.  Lieutenant  James  Ross,  on  the 
present  voyage,  commanded  the  second  boat. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1827,  the  Uecla  weighed 
anchor  and  made  sail  from  the  Nore,  and  on  the 
19th  arrived  at  Hammerfest,  where  they  vrere  to 
receive  on  board  eight  rein-deer  with  a  supply  of 
moss  (fienomyce  rangiferma)  for  their  provender. 
Here  Parry  gleaned  some  instructions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  deer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beatitifal  than  the  tnuning  of  the 
Lapland  rein-deer.  With  a  ample  eolUur  of  skin  ronnd  bis 
nedc,  a  single  trace  of  the  same  material  attadied  to  the 
pidk  or  dedge,  and  pasdiig  between  bis  legs,  and  one  rdn 
fiistened  like  a  halter  ronnd  lus  neck,  this  intelligent  and 
docile  animal  b  perfectly  nnder  command  of  an  experienced 
driver,  and  performs  astonishing  journeys  om  the  softest 
snow.  When  the  retn  is  thrown  over  on  the  off-iide  of  die 
animal  he  immediately  sets  off  at  foil  trot,  and  stops  short 
the  instant  it  is  thrown  hack  to  the  near  side.  Shaking  the 
rein  over  his  back  is  the  only  whip  that  b  retjuired." — ^p.  6. 

The  quantity  of  clean  moss,  per  day,  for  each  deer, 

is  stated  to  be  four  pounds,  but  they  go  five  or  six 
days  without  provender,  aud  without  suffering  ma- 
terially. Snow  is  to  them  the  best  kind  of  water, 
and  ice  a  comfortable  bed.  It  may  well  be  ima- 
gined how  valuable  bueli  animals  were  likely  to  be 
to  the  party,  and  Parry  observes  that  the  more 
we  became  accustomed,  and  1  may  say,  attached 
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to  them,  the  more  painful  became  the  idea  of  the 

necessity  which  was  likely  to  exist,  of  ultimately 
having  recourse  to  them  as  provisions  for  our&elves." 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  Hecla  rounded  Hak- 
hiyt  s  Headland,  and  met  with  such  a  tremendous 
gale  of  wind  and  gnsts  from  the  high  land,  as  almost 
to  lay  the  ship  on  her  beam-«nds,  and  oblige  them 
to  reduce  the  canvas  to  the  maJn*top  sail  and  storm* 
sails,  and  let  her  drive  to  leeward.  Parry  suggests 
it  might  have  been  such  a  storm  as  this  that  gave 
the  name  of  this  headland,  in  an  old  Dutch  charts 
the  Duyvel's  Hoek.  From  this  time  till  the  em- 
barkation in  boat8»  which  did  not  take  place  till 
after  "  a  clu^e  and  tedious  '  besetment'  of  twenty- 
four  days,"  that  is,  from  the  14th  of  May  till  the 
8th  of  June,  may  be  looked  on  as  so  much  lost  time. 
Indeed,  after  being  released,  it  required  a  long, 
anxious,  and  tedious  search  for  a  properly  secure 
harbour  in  which  to  leave  the  iiecia,  where  she 
might  conveniently  be  found  on  the  return  of  the 
boats  from  the  northward.  Such  a  spot  was  at 
length  discovered. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  June,  while  stand- 
ing in  for  the  high  land  to  the  eastward  of  Vorlegen 
Hoek,  which,  with  due  attention  to  the  land,  may 
be  appioached  with  safety,  we  perceived  from  the 
crow's-nest  what  appeared  a  low  point,  possibly 
affording  some  shelter  for  the  ship^  and  which 
seemed  to  answer  to  an  indentation  of  the  coast 
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laid  down  in  an  old  Dutch  chart,  and  there  ealled 
Treurenburg  Bay  and  a  fine  sheltered  bay  they 
found  it,  warped  in  the  Hecla  with  the  greatest 
alacrity,  and  dropped  anchor  in  Hecki  Covef  in 
thirteen  fathoms. 

The  neighbourhood  of  this  bay,  like  most  of  the 
northern  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  appeared  to  have 
been  much  visited  by  the  Dutch  at  a  very  early 
period ,  of  which  circumstance,  records  were  fur- 
nished at  almost  every  spot  where  the  party  landed, 
by  the  numerous  graves  they  met  with.  Thirty  of 
these  were  found  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hay.  The  bodies  had  been  generally 
deposited  in  oblong  wooden  coffins,  not  buried,  but 
merely  covered  with  large  stones;  a  board  near 
the  head  records  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the 
ship,  her  commander,  and  her  date ;  one  was  so  far 
Imck  as  1690.  Parry  is  riglit  in  supposing  the 
name  of  the  bay  to  be  from  treuren,  to  lament,  on 
account  of  the  mortality  that  has  occurred  there. 

Having  now  made  his  final  arrangements,  and 
given  proper  directions  to  Lieutenants  Foster  and 
Crozler,  Captain  Parry  left  the  ship,  with  his  two 
boats,  which  he  named  the  Enterprise  and  the 
Endeavour,  Mr.  Beverly  being  attached  to  his  own, 
and  Lieutenant  Ross,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bird,  in 
the  other.  As  the  season  had  so  far  advanced,  he 
took  only  seventy-one  days'  provisions;  and  as  it 
appeared  highly  improbable,  from  what  had  been 
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seen  of  the  very  rugged  nature  of  the  ice  they  would 
.  first  have  to  encounter,  that  *'  either  the  reindeer, 
the  snow-shoes,  or  the  wheels,  would  prove  of  any 
service  for  some  time  to  come,  I  gave  up  the  idea 
of  taking  them.  We  however  constructed  out  of 
the  snow-shoes  four  excellent  sledges,  for  dragging 
a  part  of  our  baggage  over  the  ice;  and  these 
proved  ol  iuvaluable  service  to  u^i,  ^vhile  the  rest  of 
the  things  just  meutioued  would  only  have  been  an 
.  incumbrance." 

What  became  of  those  interesting  little  creatures, 
the  eight  reindeer,  which  were  spoken  of  uith  a 
kind  of  aiiectionate  regard,  wliile  it  was  hinted, 
that  the  painful  necessity  might  arise  of  having 
recourse  to  them  as  provision,  is  not  stated.  It 
was  soon  evident,  indeed,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  ice,  that  they  could  not  be  of  tlie  slightest 
U8e»  but  a  great  incumbrance  in  the  boats:  of 
their  ultimate  fate  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
narrative. 

Lieutenant  Crozier  accompanied  the  boats  as  far 
as  Walden  Island,  where  a  deposit  of  provisions 
was  left ;  and  hence  they  proceeded  to  Little  Table 

Island  to  examine  and  re-secure  tlie  provisions  that 
had  been  left  tliere  for  their  return.  The  prospect 
to  the  northward  was  favourable  enough,  only  a  small 
qnantity  of  loose  ice  being  in  sight ;  tlie  weather  calm 

and  clear,  with  the  sea  as  smooth  as  a  mirror;  thus, 
"  we  set  off  without  delay,  at  half-past  ten,  taking 
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oar  final  leaye  of  the  Spitsbergen  shoreSy  as  we 
hoped,  for  at  least  two  months.   The  walruses  here 

were  very  nunicruus,  lying  in  herds  upon  tlie  ice, 
and  plunging  into  the  water  to  follow  us  as  we 
passed.  The  sound  they  utter  is  something  between 
bellowing  and  very  loud  snorting,  which,  together 
with  th'eir  grim,  bearded  counteniiuces,  and  lon|» 
tusks,  make  them  appear,  as  indeed  they  are>  rather 
formidable  enemies  to  contend  with. 

**  Steering  due  north,  we  made  good  progress, 
our  latitude,  bv  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  at  raid- 
night,  being  80''  51'  13'^  At  noon  the  next  day, 
after  a  run  of  two  hours  in  open  water,  with  a 
westerly  wind,  we  were  stopped  by  close  ice,  and 
obliged  to  haul  the  boats  upon  a  small  floe-piece; 
the  latitude  by  observation  being  SI"  12'  51," 

As  this  voyage  is  of  so  bold  and  daring  a  cha*- 
racter,  and  in  all  its  circumstances  so  novel  and 
perfectly  unique,  no  description  of  it,  except  in  the 
words  of  the  commander  of  the  Enterprise  himself, 
can  convey  to  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
arrangements  and  the  management  of  it.  The 
usual  mode  pursued  by  this  gallant  party  on  their 
adventurous  voyage  is  thus  described : — 

**  Our  plan  of  traTelltng  being  nearly  the  same  through- 
out this  excormon,  after  we  first  entered  upon  tlic  ice,  I  may 
at  once  give  some  account  of  our  usual  mode  of  proceeding. 
It  was  my  iutentiou  to  travel  wholly  at  night,  and  to  rest  by 
day,  there  behig,  of  conrse,  constant  daylight  in  these  regions 
during  the  summer  seiison.    The  advoutagcs  of  this  plan, 
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whicli  was  occaaoaany  deranged  by  cimnifltaiices,  oon- 
nstedy  fii8k»  in  our  ftroiding  the  intense  and  oppresure  glare 
from  the  SDOW  dnriug  the  time  of  ihe  mm'e  greatest  altitude, 
so  as  to  'preweatf  in  some  degree,  the  painful  inflammation 
in  the  eyes,  caUed  **  snow-blindness,*  which  is  common  in 
a]l  snowy  countries.  We  also  thus  enjuyed  greater  warmth 
during  the  hours  of  rest,  and  had  a  better  chance  of  drying 
our  clothes ;  besides  which,  no  small  advantage  was  derived 
from  the  snow  being  harder  at  night  for  travelling.  The 
only  dLsatl vantage  of  this  plan  was,  that  the  fogs  were  some- 
what more  frequent  and  more  thick  hy  night  than  by  day, 
though  even  in  this  respect  there  was  less  difference  than 
might  have  been  supposed,  the  temperature  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  imdergoiiig  but  little  variation.  This 
travelling  by  m<Ait  and  sleeping  by  d-iv  complotely  in- 
verted the  natural  order  of  things,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
persuade  ourselves  of  the  reality.  Even  tlie  officers  and  * 
myself,  who  were  all  furnished  with  pocket  clu^nometers, 
could  not  always  bear  in  mind  at  what  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  we  had  arrived ;  and  there  were  several  of  the 
men  who  declared,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  they  never 
knew  night  from  day  during  the  whole  excursion.* 

**  Whra  we  rose  in  the  evening,  we  commenced  our  day 
by  prayers,  after  which  we  took  off  our  fur  sleeping-dresses, 
and  put  on  those  for  trayelling ;  the  former  being  made  of 

•  *'Had  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  higher  latitudes,  where 
the  change  oi  the  sun's  altitude  during  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
still  less  perceptible,  it  would  have  been  essentially  necessary  to 

possess  the  certain  means  of  knowing  this;  since  an  error  of 
twelve  hours  of  time  would  iiave  carried  us,  when  we  iiiteiidcHl 
to  return,  on  ameriiiian  opposite  to,  or  IW  from,  the  r'v^ht  one. 
To  obviate  the  posisibility  of  tiiis,  we  liail  some  cfiroiiomuters 
<  (111  tnictod  by  Me^«lrs.  Parkinsrjii  and  Frod^^ham,  of  which  tlie 
liour-liaiid  made  only  one  revolutiuii  in  the  dayi  the  tweuty-four 
hours  being  marked  round  the  dial>plate.*' 
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camlet^  lined  with  racoon-skin,  and  the  latter  of  strong 
blue  box-cloth.   We  made  a  point  of  always  putting  on  the 
same  stocldngjs  and  boots  for  traTelHng  in,  whether  they  had 
dried  during  the  day  or  not ;  and  I  believe  it  was  only  in 
fiye  or  six  instances,  at  the  most,  that  they  were  not  either 
still  wet  or  hard  frozen.   This,  indeed,  was  of  no  oonse*- 
qucncc,  beyond  the  diseomfbrt  of  first  putting  them  on  in 
tiiis  state,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  thoroughly  wet  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  conunendng  our  journey ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  keep  dry  things 
for  sleeping  in.    Being  '  rigged '  for  travelling,  we  break- 
fasted upon  warm  cocoa  and  biscuit,  and  after  stowinc;  ibe 
things  ill  the  bonts  and  on  tlie  sledges,  so  as  to  sot  uif  thi  Hi, 
;us  much  as  possible,  from  wet,  we  set  off  on  our  day's  jour- 
ney, and  usually  travelled  from  five  to  five  anil  a  half  hours, 
then  stop])(>d  an  liour  to  dine,  and  again  travelled  four,  five, 
or  even  six.  liours,  according  to  cimimstances.    After  this 
we  halted  for  the  uight,  as  w  e  called  it,  though  it  was  usually 
early  in  the  mnming,  selecting  the  largest  surface  of  ice  we 
happened  to  be  near,  for  hauling  the  boats  on,  in  tirder  to 
avoid  tlie  danger  of  its  breaking  up  by  coming  in  contact 
with  other  masses,  and  also  to  prevent  drift  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    The  boats  were  placed  close  alongside  each  otlier, 
with  their  stems  to  the  wind,  the  snow  or  wet  cleared  out  of 
them,  and  the  sails,  supported  by  the  bamboo  masts  and 
three  paddles,  ])laced  over  them  as  awnings,  an  entrance 
being  left  at  the  bow.    Every  man  then  immediately  put  on 
dry  stockings  and  fur  boots,  after  which  we  set  about  the 
necessary  repairs  of  boats,  sledges,  or  clothes ;  and,  after 
serving  the  provinons  for  the  succeeding  day,  we  went  to 
supper.  Most  of  the  officers  and  men  then  smoked  ibeir 
pipes,  which  served  to  dry  the  boats  and  awnings  very  much, 
and  usually  raised  the  temperature  of  our  lodgings  10''  or 
15^  This  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  was  often  a  time, 
and  the  only  one,  of  real  enjoyment  to  us ;  the  men  told 
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their  stories,  and  ^ibiight  all  their  battles  o*cr  agnin/  and 
the  laliours  of  the  day,  iinsuccessfiil  as  they  too  oft  ii  \\  ere, 
were  fortrotten.  A  regular  wat(  h  was  set  during  our  resting- 
tmie,  lo  louk  out  tor  bears,  or  tor  the  ice  breaking  up  round 
us,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  the  drying  of  the  clolJics,  each 
man  altcniately  taking  this  duty  for  one  liour.  We  theu 
conchided  our  day  with  prayers,  and  liaviug  put  on  our  fur 
dresses,  lay  down  to  s]ih>])  witli  a  degree  of  comfort  which 
perhaps  few  persons  would  imagine  poggible  nnder  sucli  cir- 
cumstances ;  our  chief  inconvenience  being,  that  we  were 
somewhat  pinched  for  room,  and  therefore  obHgcd  to  stow 
rather  closer  than  was  quite  agreeable.  The  temj)erature, 
while  we  slcjit,  was  usually  from  36°  to  45°,  according  to  the 
8tate  of  the  external  atmosiiherr  ;  but  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, in  calm  and  warm  weather,  it  rose  as  high  as  GO"  to 
66°,  obliging  118  to  tlirow  off  a  part  of  our  fur  dress.  After 
we  had  slept  seven  hours*  the  man  appointed  to  boil  the 
cocoa  roused  us,  when  it  was  ready,  by  the  sound  of  a 
bu^e,  when  we  oonmenoed  our  day  in  tiie  manner  before 
described. 

Our  allowance  of  prorisiouB  for  each  man  per  day  was 
as  follows : — 

Biscuit  .        .       .        .  10  ounces. 

Pemmican      .        .        .    9  „ 

Sweetened  Cocoa  Powder  «    1     „    to  make  one  pint 

Kiim      .        .        .        .     1  gill. 

Tobacco        •       ^       .3  ounces  per  week. 

Our  fuel  consisted  entirely  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  which  two 
])ints  formed  our  daily  allowance,  the  cocoa  being  cooked  in 
an  iron  boiler,  over  a  shallow  iron  lamp,  with  seven  wicks. 
AVe  usually  found  one  pint  of  the  sj)irits  of  wine  sufficient 
for  preparing  our  breakfast,  that  is,  fur  heating  28  pints  of 
water,  though  it  always  commenced  from  the  temperature 
of  '62  .    If  the  weather  was  calm  and  iair,  this  c^uautity  of 
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fuel  brought  it  to  the  boiling  pninr  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
qTinrtor,  bnt  more  generally  the  wicks  began  to  go  out  before 
it  had  reached  200®.  This,  however,  made  a  very  com- 
fortable meal  to  persons  situated  as  wo  were.  Such,  with 
very  little  variation,  was  our  regular  routine  during  tha 
whole  of  thiB  excursion." — pp.  55 — 59. 

The  party  must  have  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed on  finding  the  state  of  the  ice  wholly  the 

reverse  of  what  it  Iiad  been  represented  be  lure 
setting  out.  Instead  of  being  a  fine  smooth  level 
plain,  ^'  over  which  a  coach  might  have  been  driven 
many  leagues  instead  of  compact  floes,  it  consisted 
entirely  of  biiiull  loose  and  rugged  masses,  oblig- 
ing them  "  to  make  three  journeys,  and  sometimes 
four,  with  the  boats  and  baggage,  and  to  launch 
several  times  across  narrow  pools  of  water."  And 
yet  the  descriptions  given  by  Captain  Lntwidge  and 
Mr.  Scoresby  might  be  quite  correct  at  the  time, 
though  now  totally  different,  the  condition  of  the 
ice  varying  from  year  to  year.  One  day,  we  are 
told,  during  heavy  rain,  they  advanced  but  half  a 
mile  in  iuur  hours.  At  another  time,  in  thick 
weather,  the  ice  was  so  much  in  motion  as  to  make 
it  dangerous  to  cross  with  loaded  boats,  the  masses 
being  so  small.  Another  day  they  landed  on  a 
small  floe,  but  **  it  proved  so  rugged  that  we  were 
obliged  to  make  three  and  sometimes  four  journeys 
with  the  boats  and  provisions,  and  this  by  a  very 
circuitous  route;  so  that  the  road  by  which  we 
made  a  mile  of  uortliiiig,  was  a.  iuil  mile  and  a  half 
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in  length,  and  over  this  we  had  to  travel  at  least 
five»  and  sometimes  seven  times.*'  In  short,  from 
the  25th,  the  day  they  started,  to  the  30th,  it  was 
found  by  an  observation  at  midnight  they  had 
reached  no  higher  than  81^23';  "so  that  we  had 
made  only  eight  miles  of  northing  since  our  last 
observation  at  noon  on  the  25th." 

Captain  Parry  observes  that  the  temperature  by 
night  and  day  being  liable  to  little  variation,  was 
attended  with  some  inconvenience  with  regard  to 
noticing  the  time.  To  obviate  any  mistake  which 
at  or  near  the  Pole  might  lead  them,  by  taking  the 
wrong  tvvelve  hours,  to  a  meridian  180"  from  the 
intended  one,  they  had  some  chronometers  of  which 
the  hour-hand  made  only  one  revolution  in  the 
day,  the  twenty-four  hours  being  marked  round 
tiie  diai-plate. — (See  page  291  and  Note  on  this 
subject*) 

The  Ist  July  brought  them  to  no  better  ice ;  a 

few  small  floes  occurred  with  pools  of  water  between 
them,  the  ice  less  broken  up,  and  sometimes  toler- 
ably level ;  but  six  to  eighteen  inches  of  soft  snow 
lying  on  the  surface  made  the  travelling  very 
fatiguing,  and  obliged  the  party  to  undergo  at  least 
>wo,  and  sometimes  tiiree,  journeys  with  their  loads. 
On  the  boats  landing  on  a  floe-piece.  Parry  and 
Boss  generally  walked  on  a-head  to  select  the 
easiest  road  for  the  boats  to  follow ;  the  sledges 
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came  after  them,  by  which  the  snow  was  trodden 

down,  and  made  easier  for  the  boats.  What  follows 
is  too  interestiug  to  be  omitted. 

"As  804)11  as  v»i'  arrived  at  the  otiier  end  of  the  floe,  or 
came  to  any  difficult  placo,  we  luouiitcd  one  of  the  highest 
hummocks  of  ice  near  at  hand  (many  of  which  were  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea)  in  order  to  obtain 
a  hetter  view  around  us  ;  and  nothing  could  well  exceed  the 
dreariness  which  fcuch  a  view  preeented.    The  eye  wearied 
itself  in  vain  to  find  an  objeet  but  ice  and  sky  to  ri'st  upon  ; 
and  even  the  latter  was  often  hidden  from  our  view  by  the 
dense  and  dismal  fogs  which  so  generally  prevailed.  For 
want  of  variety  the  most  trilling  circumstance  engaged  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  our  attention;  a  passing  g)dl» 
a  mass  of  ice  of  unusual  form,  became  objects  which  our 
situation  and  circumstances  magnified  into  ridiculous  im- 
portance ;  and  we  have  since  often  smiled  to  remember  the 
eager  interest  with  which  we  regarded  many  insignificant 
oocurrenoes.   It  may  well  be  imagined,  then,  how  cheering 
it  was  to  turn  from  this  scene  of  inanimate  desolation  to  our 
two  little  boats  in  the  distance,  to  see  the  moving  figures  of 
our  men  winding  with  their  sledges  among  the  hummocks, 
and  to  hear  once  more  the  sound  of  human  voices  breaking 
the  stillness  of  this  icj  wilderness.   In  some  cases  Lieu- 
tenant Ross  and  myself  took  separate  routes  to  try  the 
ground,  which  kept  us  almost  continually  floundering  among 
deep  snow  and  water.   The  sledges  having  been  brought  up 
as  far  as  we  had  explored,  we  all  went  back  for  the  boats ; 
each  boat*B  crew,  when  the  road  was  'tolerable,  dragging 
their  own,  and  the  officers  labouring  equally  bard  inth  the 
men.    It  was  thus  we  proceeded  for  nine  nules  out  of  every 
ten  that  we  travelled  over  ice ;  for  it  was  very  rarely  indeed 
that  we  met  with  a  surface  sufficiently  level  and  hard  to 
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drag  all  our  loads  at  one  jouniej,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances,  during  the  first  fortnight,  we  had  to  make  three 
journeys  with  the  boats  and  baggage ;  that  is«  to  travene 
the  same  road  five  times  over.*'— pp.  67,  68. 

When  they  had  the  good  fortuDe  to  reach  a  small 

Hoe,  the  mow  on  its  surface  was  so  deep,  and  the 
pools  of  water  so  frequent,  that  after  a  laborious 
day*B  work  the  distance  traversed  was  perhaps  two 
miles,  and  rarely  exceeded  five.    The  snow  more- 
over was  so  soft  as  to  take  them  up  to  the  knee  at 
almost  every  other  step,  and  frequently  still  deeper; 
so  that  they  were  sometimes  five  minutes  together 
in  moving  a  single  empty  hoat  with  all  their  united 
strength.    The  rain  prodnccd  a  greater  effect  on 
the  snow  than  the  sun.    Parry  says  that  Koss  and 
himself,  in  their  pioneering  duty,  were  so  frequently 
beset,  that  sometimes,  aflter  trying  in  vain  to  extri- 
cate their  legs,  they  were  obliged  to  sit  down  to  rest 
themselves;  and  the  men  iu  dragging  the  sledges 
were  often  under  the  necessity  of  crawling  on  all 
fours  to  make  any  progress  at  all.    In  one  place 
they  were  more  tlian  two  hours  in  proceeding  one 
hundred  and  tiity  yards.    Yet  the  men  worked  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  will,  hoping  to  reach  the  spot 
(though  they  had  long  passed  it),  where  Captain 
Lutwidge  found  "one  continued  plain  of  smooth 
unbroken  ice,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon." 

One  day  of  great  fatigue,  after  stopping  to  empty 
their  boots  and  wring  their  stockings, 
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"  "We  halted  for  the  Dight  at  half  an  hour  before  mid- 
niglit,  the  people  heing  almost  exliaiisted  with  ;i  laborious 
day's  work,  and  our  distance  made  good  to  the  northward 
not  exceeding  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  We  allowed  our- 
selves this  night  a  hot  supper,  consisting  of  a  pint  of  soup 
per  man,  made  of  an  ounce  of  pemmican  each,  and  eight  or 
ten  birds  which  we  had  killed  in  the  oourae  of  the  last  week ; 
and  this  was  a  luxury  which  persons  thus  situated  could 
perbaps  alone  duly  appredate.  We  had  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  day  a  few  rotges,  a  dovekie,  a  loom^  a  moUemuck^ 
and  two  or  three  very  small  seals." — ^p.  70. 

On  the  12th  of  July  they  had  reached  the  latitude 
14'  28" ;  a  brilliant  day  and  clear  sky  over- 
head, *^  an  absolute  luxury  to  us."  The  pools  and 
streams  on  the  floes  increased,  and  caused  the  men 
to  make  a  very  circuitous  route.  If  anything 
could  have  compensated  for  the  delay  these  occa- 
sioned us,  it  would  have  been  the  beautiful  blue 
colour  peculiar  to  these  super<^lacial  lakes,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tints  in  nature.'* 
The  next  day  tliey  were  in  lat.  82"  IT  10";  no  bot- 
tom with  400  fathoms  of  line ;  temperature  of  water 
brought  up,  31°;  of  surface  water,  32i**;  of  the  ice, 
33*;  of  the  air,  36".  «*0n  this  day  we  saw," 
says  i^arrV)  *'  during  this  luift  jouiiicy,  a  inollemuck, 
and  a  second  Ross  gull ;  and  a  couple  of  smaii  flies 
(to  us  an  event  of  ridiculous  importance)  were  found 
upon  the  ice,"  but  whether  living  or  dead,  is  not 
recorded. 

No  improvement  on  the  14th,  after  five  hours' 
unceasing  labour ;  the  progress  was  a  mile  and  a 
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lialf  due  north  ;  though  from  three  to  four  miles 
had  been  traversed,  and  ten  at  least  walked,  having 
made  three  journeys  a  great  part  of  the  way; 
launched  and  hauled  up  the  boats  four  times,  and 
dragged  them  over  twenty-five  separate  pieces  of 
ice ;  no  improvement  in  the  travelling.  "  After  more 
than  eleven  hours  of  actual  labour  on  the  18th,  re- 
quiring for  the  most  part  our  whole  strength  to  be 
exerted,  we  had  travdled  over  a  space  not  exceeding 
four  miles,  of  which  only  two  were  made  good.'* 
But  this  snail-like  progress  was  not  the  worst  that 
befel  them;  it  was  very  small,  but  still  it  was 
progress.  Now,  however,  the  20th  of  July,  Panry 
says, 

"  We  baited  at  7  A.M.,  having,  by  our  reckoning  accom* 
pUshed  six  miles  and  a  half  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  tbe 
distance  traversed  bemg  ten  miles  and  a  half.  It  may 
therefore  be  imagined  how  great  was  our  mortification  in 
finding  that  our  latitude  by  observation  at  noon  was  only 
82<>  36'  52",  being  lees  than  Jive  miles  to  the  northward  of 
our  place  at  noon  on  the  17th,  since  which  time  we  had 
certainly  travelled  iuehie  in  that  direction." — p.  94. 

m 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  avoid  making  the  fact  known  to 
the  men;  at  the  same  time  a  very  serious  calamity 
was  narrowly  escaped :  the  floe,  on  which  they  were, 
broke  under  the  weight  of  the  boats  and  sledges,  and 
the  latter  were  nearly  lost  through  tiie  ice ;  some  of 
the  men  too  went  through,  and  were  providentially 
saved.    On  the  22nd,  however,  the  ice  had  cousi- 
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derably  improved;  the  floes  large  and  tolerably 
leyel»  and  some  good  lanes  of  water  occurring,  it 
was  calculated  they  had  made  between  ten  and 

eleven  miles,  and  traversed  a  distance  of  about 
seventeen,  after  more  than  twelve  hours'  actual 
travelling,  by  which  the  people  were  extremely 
fati^ed;  ''but  while  the  work,"   says  Parry, 

**  seeHh'd  to  be  repaid  by  aiiytbiTig  like  progress, 
the  men  laboured  witb  great  cheerfulness  to  the 
utmost  of  their  strength/'  It  may  readily  be  ima« 
gined  that  the  improvement  of  the  ice,  and  with 
it  the  increased  progress,  gave  nitu  !i  >atififaction  ; 
tliough  the  encouraging  prospect  was  but  of  short 
duration. 

« In  proportion  then  to  the  hq»e3  we  bad  begun  to  enter- 
tain) was  our  disappointment  in  finding  at  noon  that  we  were 
in  latitude  82**  43'  5",  or  not  quite  four  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  yesterday's  observatioii,  instead  of  the  ten  or  eleven 
which  we  had  travelled  I  However,  we  determined  to  con- 
tinue to  the  last  our  utmost  exertions,  though  we  could 
never  once  encourage  the  men  by  assuring  them  of  our 
making  guod  progress;  and  setting  out  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  soon  found  that  onr  hope  of  having  permanently 
reached  better  ice  was  not  to  be  realised,  for  the  floe  on 
which  we  slept  was  so  full  of  hummodcs,  that  it  occupied  us 
just  six  hours  to  cross  it,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  not 
exceeding  two  miles  and  a  half/* — ^pp.  98,  99. 

Such  a  result  was  disheartening  enough  to  the 
officers,  who  knew  to  what  little  effect  the  struggles 
were  made,  of  which,  however,  the  men  appeared  to 
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have  no  suspicion,  thougfh  Parry  says,  *'  they  often 
laughiugly  remarked  that  '  we  were  a  long  time 
getting  to  this  83^' "  This  was  merely  the  point 
assumed,  as  they  certainly  had  no  suspicion  that  on 
their  arrival  at  that  point  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  one  thousand  pounds.*  But  had  they 
known  it  tfaiey  could  not  have  laboured  more  ear- 
nestly than  they  did.  In  their  slow  advance  to  the 
northward  tlie  ice  became  so  small  that  a  sinHe 
piece  only  could  be  found  to  place  the  boats  upon. 
On  the  26th.  Parry  says, 

"  The  weather  improving  towards  noon  on  the  26th,  we 
obtained  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  by  which  we  found 
ourselves  in  latitude  82*^  40'  23" ;  so  that,  since  our  last 
observation  (at  midnight  on  the  2*ind),  we  had  lost  by  drift 
no  less  than  thirteen  miles  and  a  half ;  for  we  were  now 
more  than  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  that  observation, 
though  we  had  certainly  travelled  between  ten  and  eleven 
due  north  in  this  interval  I  Again,  we  were  but  one  niilu  to 
the  north  of  our  place  at  noon  on  the  2Ut,  though  wu  hud 
cstiuiatod  our  distance  made  goml  at  twenty-three  inih>s. 
Thus  it  appeared  that  fur  the  last  five  (hiys  we  h  i  i  been 
struggUng  against  a  southerly  drift  exceeding  four  miles  a 
day."— p.  102. 

It  now  became  obvious  that  the  sea  in  this  lati- 
tude had  assumed  a  character  utterly  unfit  for 
the  kind  of  navigation,  or  rather  of  floe-travelling, 

"which  had  hitherto  been  pursued — in  short,  that 
it  had  become  hopeless  to  pursue  the  journey  any 
further. 

*  By  order  to  cottncil. 
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"  Tt  had,  for  eome  time  past.  In  en  too  evident  that  the 
nature  of  the  ice  with  which  we  had  to  contend  was  surlj, 
and  its  drift  to  the  southward,  especially  with  a  northerly 
wind,  80  great,  as  to  put  beyond  our  reach  anything  but  a 
very  moderate  share  of  success  in  travelUng  to  the  nortli- 
ward.  Still,  however,  we  had  been  anxious  to  reach  the 
highest  latitude  which  our  means  would  allow,  and  with  this 
view,  although  our  whole  object  had  long  become  unattain- 
able, had  pushed  on  to  the  northward  for  thirty-five  days, 
or  luitil  half  our  resources  were  expended,  and  the  middle 
of  our  season  arrived.  For  the  last  few  days  the  dghtf- 
Ihird  parallel  was  the  limit  to  which  we  had  ventured  to 
extend  our  hopee ;  hut  even  this  expectation  had  become 
considerably  wealcened  nnce  the  settbg  in  of  the  last  north- 
erly wind,  which  continued  to  drive  us  to  the  southward 
during  the  necessary  hours  of  rest,  nearly  as  much  as  we 
could  gain  by  eleven  or  twelve  hours  of  daily  labour.  Had 
our  success  been  at  all  proportionate  to  our  exertions,  it  was 
my  foil  intention  to  have  proceeded  a  few  days  beyond  the 
mkldle  of  the  period  for  wHch  we  were  provided,  trusting  to 
the  resources  we  expected  to  find  at  Table  ^land.  But 
this  was  so  fer  from  being  the  case,  that  I  could  not  but 
consider  it  as  incurring  useless  fetigue  to  the  cSScen  and 
men,  and  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  for  the  boats,  to  per- 
severe any  longer  in  the  attempt.  I  determined,  therefore, 
on  giving  the  people  one  entire  day's  rest,  which  they  very 
niiirh  needotl,  and  time  to  wash  and  mend  their  clothes, 
while  the  officers  were  occupied  in  making  all  the  observa- 
tions which  might  be  interesting  in  this  latitude ;  and 
then  to  set  out  on  our  return  on  the  following  day.  Hav- 
ing couimusHcated  my  inteutions  to  the  people,  wlio  \u  re 
all  much  disiippoiiitcd  in  finding  how  little  their  labours 
had  eiroeted,  we  set  abuut  our  r(V']u'{  tI\ e  occupations,  and 
were  much  favoured  by  a  remarkably  hue  day,"— pp.  102, 
104. 
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In  fact,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  the 
officers  and  men^  had  all  of  them  been  laboriously 
and  uselessly  employed  for  thirty-five  days  of  con- 
tinuous and  most  fatiguing  drudgery,  to  be  com* 
pared  in  its  effect  to  nothing  less  than  the  labour 
of  rolling  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  the  iioe  on  which 
they  irere  trayersing^  as  they  supposed,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  one  day,  having  rolled  them  back 
again  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  often  more,  the 
next. 

The  furthest  point  of  latitude  reached  was  on 
the  23rd,  and  probably  was  to  82*  45' ;  that  of  their 

ictuni  82«  40'  23",  and  long.  19^  25'  east.  The 
day  was  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  pleasant  they 
yet  had  experienced  upon  the  ice ;  the  thermometer 
only  from  SVto  36^  in  the  shade,  and  37* in  the 

sun :  no  bottom  with  500  liithurus  of  line. 

"  At  the  extreme  point  of  our  journey  our  distance  from 
the  Hecia  was  only  one  hundred  and  soventy-two  miles  in  a 
S.  8°  W.  direction.  To  accomplish  this  disUince  we  had 
traversed  by  our  reckoning,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
miles,  of  which  about  one  hundred  were  performed  by  water 
previously  to  our  entering  tlie  ice.  As  we  travelled  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  diatance  on  the  ice,  three,  and  not 
nnfrequently  five,  times  over,  we  may  safely  multiply  the 
length  of  the  road  by  two  and  a  half;  so  that  our  whole 
distance,  on  a  very  moderate  calculation,  amounted  to  five 
hundred  and  eighty  geographical,  or  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  statute  miles,  being  nearly  sufficient  to  baye  reached 
the  Pole  in  a  direct  line>  Up  to  this  period  we  bad  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  our  health ; 
neither  sickness  nor  casualties  having  occurred  among  us, 
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vith  tiie  exception  of  the  trifling  accidents  already  men- 
tioned, a  few  bowel  complaints,  which  were  soon  removed 
by  care,  and  some  rather  troublesome  cases  of  chilblains, 
arising  from  our  constant  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.'* — ^pp. 
104,  105. 

On  this  day  of  rest  from  their  labours.  Parry  says^ 

**  Our  eiLsigiis  and  peiulauU  were  displayed  during  the 
day  ;  and  severely  as  we  regretted  not  having  been  able  to 
lioist  the  British  flac?  in  the  highest  latitude  to  which  we  had 
aspired,  we  shall  perhaps  bo  excused  in  having  felt  some 
little  pride  in  being  the  bearers  of  it  to  a  parallel  eonaider- 
ably  beyond  that  mentioned  in  any  other  well-authenticated 
record." 

On  the  27th  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  the 

southward,  and,  says  Parry,  "  I  can  safely  say  that, 
dreary  and  cheerless  as  were  the  scenes  we  were 
about  to  leave,  we  never  turned  homewards  with 
80  little  satisfaction  as  on  tills  occasion."  No  man 
nor  body  of  men  are  chargeable  witli  blame  for  not 
accuuiplishiog  iui possibilities :  tiie  party  iu  question 
have  done  more  than  had  ever  been  done  at  any 
time,  or  more  probably  than  will  ever  be  done  again 
on  tlie  same  plan  ;  it  is  much  to  say  that  they 
succeeded,  in  advancing  towards  the  Pole  of  the 
earth,  to  a  point  which  no  human  being  before 
them  had  ever  reached,  and  after  a  cheerful  and 
patient  endurance  of  laborious  drudgery,  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  no  human  being  will  ever  hereafter 
be  induced  to  repeat. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  our  voyagers 
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on  their  return;  the  permanency  of  the  southern 
current,  for  so  it  would  seem,  afibrded  them  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling,  that  whatever  leng  th  of  jour- 
ney they  niacie  to  the  nortliwaiJ  would  he  so 
much  gain,  and  no  hack-sliding;  every  mile  would 
tell;  they  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  which 
is  noticed  hy  Parry,  of  getting  rid  of  the  glare 
from  the  suow,  on  account  of  the  luwiiess  uf  the 
hun  at  night,  as  also  the  comfortable  change  when 
looking  out  for  the  road;  and  had  the  sun  be- 
hind them,  instead  of  facing  it,  as  on  the  ou^ 
ward  journey.  Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred 
on  their  return.  A  quantity  of  suow  was  met  with, 
tinged  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  some 
red  colouring  matter:  this  red  snow  occurred  in 
two  or  three  spots,  some  of  which  they  bottled, 
and  found,  on  examination  in  England  by  Sir 
William  Hooker,  as  former  specimens  were,  to  he 
the  Faimella  mtra/t#,  one  of  the  AlgSB,  and  which, 
long  before,  Bauer  had  pronounced  to  be  Vredo 
mvcUi*. 

**  A  fat  she-bear  crossed  over  a  lane  of  water  to  vbit  us, 
and  approaching  the  !)oats  witliin  twenty  yards,  was  killed 
by  Lieut.  Ross.  The  scene  which  followed  was  laughable, 
even  to  us  wlio  participated  in  it.  Before  the  animal  had 
done  biting  the  snow,  one  of  tlu^  men  was  alongside  of  her 
with  an  open  knife,  and  being  iUskcd  what  he  was  al>out  to 
do,  rephed,  that  ho  was  going  to  cut  out  the  heart  and  liver, 
to  put  into  the  pot  which  happened  to  be  then  ht>i]ing  for 
our  supper.   In  short,  before  the  bear  bad  been  dead  au 
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hour,  all  hands  of  us  were  employed,  to  our  great  satialao- 
tion,  in  discusnng  the  merits  not  only  of  the  said  heart  and 
liver,  but  a  pound  per  man  of  the  flesh;  besides  vhich, 
some  or  other  of  the  men  were  constantly  frying  steaks 
during  the  whole  day,  ov«  a  largo  fire  made  of  the  blubber.*' 
—p.  U4. 

The  consequence  of  thus  gormandizing  on  fat 
bear's  Hesh  was  obvious.  Devoured  as  it  was  with 
such  avidity  by  the  men,  8ome  of  them  complained 
for  several  days  of  paio9  such  as  usually  arise  from 
indigestion,  "  though  they  all,"  says  Parry,  **  amus- 
iogly  enough*  attributed  this  etiect  to  the  quality^ 
and  not  the  quantity  of  meat  they  had  eaten/'  On 
the  8th  of  August  they  hauled  up  the  boats  only 
once,  aiiel  had  made,  thoiigli  by  a  winding  channel, 
four  or  five  miles  of  southing,  This  was  so  un- 
usual a  circamstance,  that  we  could  not  help  enter- 
taining some  hope  of  our  being  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  open  sea,  which  seemed  the  niore  pro- 
bable from  our  having  seen  seven  or  eight  narwhals, 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  rotges,  a  flock  of 
these  little  birds  occurring  in  every  hole  of  water.** 
On  the  10th,  a  strong  southerly  wind  that  had  blown 
from  that  quarter  lor  the  last  thirty  hours,  had 
blown  them  back  to  the  northward  only  four  miles^ 
which  it  is  said  "  afforded  a  last  and  striking  proof 
of  the  general  tendency  of  the  ice  to  drift  southwards 
about  the  meridians  on  which  we  had  been  travel- 
ling.''   Arrived  at  SI"*  30,  Uie  sea  was  found  to  be 
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crowded  with  shrimps  and  other  sea-'insects,  prin- 
cipally the  Clio  Borca/U'  and  Argonaut  a  Arctica, 
on  which  numerous  birds  were  feeding.  This  was 
the  11th  of  August;  on  the  morning  of  which  the 
first  sound  of  the  swell  was  heard  under  the  hollow 
margins  of  the  ice,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
reached  the  open  sea»  which  was  dashing  with  heavy 
surges  against  the  outer  masses.  We  hauled  our 
boats,**  Parry,  **  upon  one  of  these,  to  eat  our 
last  meal  upon  the  ice."  They  were  now  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Table  Island,  which  thoy  reached 
about  noon,  and  found  that  the  bears  had  devoured 
all  the  bread,  which  occasioned  a  remark  among 
the  men,  that  "  Bruin  was  onlv  r-quare  with  us." 
Captain  Parry's  observation  on  finally  quitting  the 
ice,  afto  taking  up  his  abode  upon  it  for  forty-eight 
days,  was,  I  cannot  describe  the  comfort  we  expe- 
rienced in  once  more  feeling  a  dry  and  solid  ibot- 
ing."  Of  the  forty-eight  days,  thirty-three  were 
passed  on  the  outward,  and  fifteen  on  the  return 
voyage ;  such  is  the  difference  between  going  with 
the  stream  and  against  it. 

Table  Island,  however,  afforded  no  place  for  the 
men  to  rest.  So  rugged  and  inhospitable  is  this 
northern  rock,  that  not  a  single  spot  was  found 
where  the  boats  could  be  hauled  up.  To  the  islet 
lying  oflf  Table  Island,  which.  Parry  says,  "  is  inter- 
esting, as  being  the  northernmost  known  land  upon 
the  globe,  I  have  applied  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
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Ross  in  tlie  cliart;"  adding,  "  for  I  belie  ve  no  indi- 
viduul  can  have  exerted  himself  more  strenuously 
to  rob  it  of  this  distinction.'*  Anything  that  con* 
fers  a  distinction  on  the  name  of  James  K<i68  is 
worthy  of  recording;  and  snch  is  the  following  pas- 
sage from  bir  W  iiiiam  Hooker  on  the  "  Botany 
'*  Those  species  that  were  gathered  in  Ross's  Islet 
are  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  circumstance  of 
that  ishind  cunstitiiting  the  most  northern'  known 
land  in  the  world."  The  plants  named  are — 
Bryum — Hypnum  (two  species) — Tricostomum — 
Polytrichum — Jungermannia — Gy rophora  ( Rock- 
tripe,  two  species),  Cetraria — Cenomyce  (Rein- 
deer grass,  two  species),  Stercoiolon — Sphajropho- 
ron — ^Alectoria — Coraicularia — Ulva — Philota. 

It  was  not  till  the  21st  of  August  that  they  ar- 
rived on  board  the  Hccla,  after  an  absence  of  sixty- 
one  days,  "  being  received,"  says  Parry,  '*  with  that 
warm  and  cordial  welcome  which  can  alone  be  felt 
and  not  described."  Thus  ended  at  Spitzbergen 
this  novel  and  j)eriIons  expedition,  of  wliich,  though 
the  object  was  not  accomplished,  every  officer  and 
man  employed  in  it  may  be  proud.  Thus  far  Parry 
concludes  his  narrative : 

**  The  distance  travcrso<l  during  this  excursion  was  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  geograpliical  miles ;  but  allowing 
fop  the  number  of  times  we  had  to  return  for  our  Iwiggage 
during  the  grealrr  ]mrt  of  the  jounu'ys  over  the  ice,  we 
estimated  our  actual  travelhug  at  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
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eight  gi'()gra]>hical,  or  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
statute  miles.  Couiiidering  our  constant  exposure  to  wet, 
cold,  and  fatigue,  our  stockings  having  generally  been 
drenched  in  snow-water  for  twelve  hours  out  of  every  four- 
aud-twenty,  I  had  great  reason  to  he  thankfid  for  the  excel- 
lent health  in  which,  upon  tlu;  whole,  we  reached  the  ship. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  had  all  become,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, gradnnllv  weaker  for  soine  time  pa->t :  but  oidy  three 
men  of  onr  party  now  recpiired  medical  care,  two  of  them 
with  badly  swelled  legs  and  general  debility,  and  the  other 
from  a  braise  ;  but  eveQ  these  three  returned  to  their  duty 
in  a  short  time. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  the  account  of  our  proceedings  with- 
out endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the  cheerful  alacrity  and 
imveaned  zeal  displayed  by  my  companions,  both  officers 
and  men^  in  the  course  of  this  excursion ;  and  if  steady  per- 
severance and  active  exertion  on  their  parts  could  have 
accomplished  our  object,  success  would  undoubtedly  have 
crowned  our  labours.  I  must  also  mention,  to  the  credit  of 
the  officers  of  Woolwich  Dockyard,  who  took  so  much  pains 
in  the  construction  of  our  boats,  that  notwithstanding  the 
constant  and  severe  trial  to  which  their  strength  had  been 
put^and  a  more  severe  trial  could  not  well  be  devised — 
not  a  timber  was  sprung,  a  plank  split,  or  the  smallest 
injury  sustained  by  them ;  they  were  indeed  as  tight  and  as 
fit  for  service  when  we  readied  the  ship,  as  when  they  were 
first  received  on  board,  and  in  every  respect  answered  the 
intended  purpose  admirably."* — pp.  128, 129. 

Captain  Parry  gives  all  due  credit  for  the  diligent 
and  active  manner  in  which  Lieutenants  Foster  and 

Crozicr  iulfiUed  tlieir  instructions  during  his  ab- 

•  A  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  artificers  of  that  yard, 
and  to  their  able  Bia8ter-8hip\^  right,  Mr.  Oliver  Lan^. 
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sencc,  and  for  the  complete  state  in  which  he  found 
the  Hecla  on  his  Tetum— the  various  observations 
interesting  to  science  sedulously  perfomed,  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  carefully  collected  antl  pre- 
served, and  all  the  duties  of  the  ship  carried  on  to 
his  perfect  satisfaction.  Many  interesting  observa- 
tions were  made  on  the  inclination,  dip,  and  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  needle.  "  Among  other 
maguetical  observations,"  says  Parry, an  interest- 
ing series  of  hourly  experiments  had  been  made  on 
the  diurnal  changes  of  variation  and  intensity,  and 
continued  for  several  days  without  interruption,  hy 
the  two  Lieutenants."  From  these  it  appears  that  a 
diurnal  osciUation  of  the  magnetic  needle  takes 
place,  usually  amounting  to  about  a  degree  and  a 
hall",  and  in  some  instances  to  21°,  the  maxiiiuiiii 
variation  being  about  4^  22'  p.m.  The  change  of 
intensity  givmg  an  increased  action,  was  about 
Id^Qiy  and  minimum  intensity  about  mid- 
night. 

The  animals  met  with  on  the  shores  of  Treuren- 
berg  Bay  and  of  Waygat  Strait  were  of  the  same 
kind,  but  less  plentiful  than  those  on  the  west  coast 

of  Spitzbergen  ;  tliey  consisted  chiefly  of  sea-horses, 
narwhals,  and  white  whales,  but  no  black  ones ;  the 
more  common  animals  were  principally  reindeer, 
bears,  foxes,  glaucous  and  ivory  gulls,  tern,  eider- 
duckp,  and  grouse.  Seventy  reindeer  were  killed, 
chiefly  small,  and  until  the  middle  of  August  not 
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in  good  condition ;  tbey  were  met  with  in  herds, 
froiu  six  or  eight  to  twenty.  TIjicc  bears  were 
killed,  one  of  which  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
dimensions^  measnring  eight  feet  four  inches  from 
the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 

The  boat  expedition  was  less  fortunate  with  re- 
gard to  animals;  few  living  creatures  were  seen, 
and  these  mostly  gulls,  and  one  insect  found  on  a 
piece  of  ice,  and  it  was  a  dead  Aj^hU.  It  has  a 
chapter  to  itself  in  the  Appendix,  headed  Insect. 
Parry  says,  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  J.  Curtis  for  the  following  description  of  the 
only  insect  thai  was  obtained  during  the  yoyage.'* 
The  description  gives  no  intelligible  infonnation, 
only  that  it  rescnil  >ks  another  species  called  A, 
picea,  "  The  circumstance  of  the  Aphis  borealis 
having  been  found  on  floating  floes  of  ice  on  the 
Polar  Sea,  at  one  hundred  miles  distance  from  the 
nearest  known  land,  and  as  far  nonli  as  821^  ren- 
ders it  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  interesting. 
As  the  one  it  resembles  feeds  on  the  silver  fir,  so  it 
is  supposed  that  the  floating  trees  of  fir  that  are 
to  be  found  so  abundantly  on  the  shores  and  to  the 
northward  of  Spitzbergen,  might  possibly  be  the 
means  by  which  this  insect  has  been  transported  to 
the  northern  regions."  Perhaps  so;  but  it  may 
be  asked  by  what  possible  means  were  the  ftr*  thus 
transported  ? 

Sir  Edward  Parry,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  nar» 
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rative,  after  observing  that  the  object  is  of  more 
difficult  attainment  than  was  before  supposed,  eren 
by  those  persons  who  were  the  best  qualified  to 
jnd^e  of  it,  is  still  of  oj)inion  that,  after  much 
consideration,  and  some  experience  of  the  various 
difficulties  which  belong  to  it,  he  cannot  re- 
commend any  material  improvement  in  the  plan 
lately  adoptcMl.  Witli  ali  U«.  forence  to  the  opinion 
of  so  distinguished  a  sea-oflicer  in  possession  of 
BO  much  experience  as  Sir  Edward  Parry,  there 
are  others  who  express  dislike  of  such  a  plan; 
and  it  is  not  iTnpro!)al)lo,  that  many  of  his  readers 
will  be  disposed  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
80  long  as  the  Greenland  Seas  are  hampered 
with  ice,  so  long  as  floes  and  hummocks  and 
heavy  masses  continue  to  be  formed  —  so  loiij^ 
as  a  determined  southerly  current  prevails ;  so 
long  will  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  plan 
in  question  in  like  manner  fail.  No  laborious 
drudgery  will  ever  be  able  to  conquer  the  oppos* 
ing  progress  of  the  current  and  the  ice.  Besides, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  this  gallant  oiiicer 
will  admit,  on  further  consideration,  that  this  un- 
usual kind  of  disgusting  and  unseamanltke-labour 
is  not  precisely  such  as  would  he  reli>htd  by  the 
men ;  and  it  may  be  said,  is  not  exactly  fitted  for 
a  British  man-of-war's  m^n ;  moreover,  that  it  re- 
quired his  own  all-powerful  example  to  make  it 
even  tolerable. 
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The  narrative  having  thus  hr  advanced,  a  con- 
versation with  Sir  Edward  Parry  prepared  the 
writer  in  some  degree  for  the  following  letter : 

AdmhdHy,  25«A  N<nt.  ia43. 
*<Mt  dbab  Sm  JoHjr,^ — ^Underatanduig  that  yon  are  pre* 
paring  an  aocount  of  the  proceedings  of  aU  the  expcdifionB  hy 
sea  and  land  which  have  been  engaged  in  Arctic  discovery  in 
our  own  times,  I  voiture  to  trouhle  you  witii  my  present 
views  as  to  the  practicability  of  reaching  the  Nortii  Pole 
over  the  ice,  to  which  you  may  possibly  make  allusion  in  the 
course  of  the  interesting  narratives  which  you  have  under- 
taken. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  causes  of  failure  in  our  /ornier 
attempt  in  the  year  1827  were  principally  two :  first,  and 
chiefly,  the  hroken,  rugged,  and  sofi  stat€  of  the  surface  of 
the  ice  over  which  we  travelled  ;  and  secondly,  tlie  drifting 
of  the  whole  hody  of  ice  in  a  southerly  direction.  On  ma- 
ture re-consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  this 
enterprise,  I  am  induced  to  alter  the  opinion  I  gave  as  to  its 
practicability  in  my  Journal,  p.  141;  because  I  Ijelieve  it 
to  be  an  object  of  no  very  difficult  attainment,  if  set  about 
in  a  different  manner.  My  plan  is,  to  go  out  with  a  swingle 
ship  to  Spitzbergen,  jn^t  as  wc  did  in  the  Hecla,  but  not  so 
early  in  the  season  ;  the  object  for  that  year  being  merely  to 
find  secure  winter  quarters  as  far  north  as  po^siljle.  P'or 
this  purpose  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  reach  llakluyt's 
Headland  by  the  »«T)d  of  June,  which  would  afford  ample 
leisure  for  exaniiiiing  the  more  northern  lands,  especially 
about  tlie  Seven  Islands,  where,  in  all  probability,  a  secure 
nook  might  be  found  for  the  ship,  and  a  starting  point  for 
the  proposed  expedition,  some  forty  or  fif^y  miles  in  advance 
of  the  point  where  the  Hecla  was  before  laid  up.  The 
winter  might  bc  usefully  employed  in  various  preparations 
for  the  journey,  as  well  as  in  magnetic,  astronomical,  and 
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meteorological  observations  of  high  interest  in  that  latitude. 
I  propose  that  the  expedition  should  leave  the  ship  in  the 
cottrsc  of  the  month  of  April,  when  the  ice  would  present 
one  hard  and  unbroki  n  surface,  over  which,  as  I  confidently 
belie?e,  it  wonid  not  be  difficult  to  make  good  thirty  miles 
per  day  without  any  exposure  to  wet,  and  probably  without 
flDow-blindnen.  At  this  season,  too,  the  iee  would  probably 
be  stationaiy,  and  thus  the  two  great  difficulties  which  we 
formerly  had  to  encounter  would  be  entirely  obviated.  It 
might  form  a  part  of  the  plan  to  push  out  supplies  previously, 
to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  mi]es»  to  be  tsken  up  on  the 
way,  'so  as  to  oommfiiioe  the  journey  comparatively  light ; 
and  as  the  intention  would  be  to  complete  Ihe  enterprise  in 
the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  before  any  disruption  of 
the  ice  or  any  material  softening  of  the  suriQice  had  taken 
places  amilar  supplies  might  be  sent  out  to  the  same  dis- 
tance, to  meet  the  party  on  thdr  return. 

**It  might,  further,  be  worth  while  to  take  reindeer  from 
llammerfest  in  passing,  with  the  chance  of  keeping  theui 
alive  during  the  wiutcr  on  such  farinaceous  food  as  the  pro- 
vision of  the  ship  could  furnish. 

•*1  will  only  add,  that  this  j)l.in  might  be  accomplished 
without  the  ship  incurritig  any  material  risk,  since  the  navi- 
gation botli  out  and  liuuie  need  only  be  performed  at  a  sea- 
son when  the  sea  is  very  little  encumbered  witli  ice;  and, 
moreover,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  fliiring  two  sea- 
sons, of  stretching  far  to  the  northward  in  the  ship  if  the  state 
of  the  ice  should  prove  £AYOurable. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
"  Sir  John  Barrow,  Ikrt.'*  "  W.  Paery. 

The  plan  here  described  is  no  doubt  an  im- 
provement  over  the  one  that  failed;  but  without 
presuming  tfio  much,  not  being  altogether  un- 
acquaiuted  with  a  ship's  navigating  among  what 
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is  called  sailing-ice,  it  may  be  allowable  to  sug- 
gest another  and  a  different  j>lan,  and  perhaps 
on  the  whole  less  objectionable,  it  would  consist 
of  two  small  ships  similar  to  those  which,  after 
three  years*  service  io  the  Antarctic  Seas,  are  now 
engaged  in  the  ice  of  the  North  Polar  Seas; 
they  should  be  sent  in  the  early  spring  along  the 
western  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  where  usually  no  im- 
pediment exists,  as  far  up  as  80" ;  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  proceeding  directly  to  the  north,  where, 
about  82%  Parry  has  told  us,  the  large  fioes  had  dis* 
appeared^  and  the  sea  there  was  found  to  be  loaded 
only  with  loose,  disconnected,  small  masses  of  ice^ 
through  which  ships  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
sailing,  though  totally  unfit  for  boats  dragging ;  and 
as  this  loose  ice  was  drifting  to  the  southward,  he 
further  says,  that  before  the  middle  of  August  a 
ship  might  have  sailed  up  to  the  latitude  of  62^, 
almost  without  touching  a  piece  of  ice.  It  is  not 
then  unreasonable  to  expect  that  beyond  that  pa- 
rallel, even  as  far  as  the  Pole  itself,  the  sea  would 
be  free  of  ice  during  the  six  summer  months  of 
perpetual  sun  through  each  of  the  tweiity-four 
hours ;  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  current,  would 
in  all  probability  destroy  and  dissipate  the  Polar 
ice. 

If  tliLU,  on  the  return  of  Sir  Johu  Franklin's 
ships,  the  screw-propeller  supplied  to  each  should 
have  been  found  to  answer,  a  &ir  opportunity 
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would  be  afforded  of  deciding  the  question.  The 
trial  would  soon  be  made,  and  from  the  experience 

of  Parry  would  be  made  without  danger  of  loss 
to  ships  or  men,  for  it  is  probable  they  would 
not  have  any  ice-bound  shores  to  contend  with. 
The  distance  from  Hakluyt's  Headland  to  the 
Pole  is  600  geographical  miles.  Granting  the 
ships  to  make  only  twenty  miles  in  tweuty-four 
hours  (on  the  supposition  of  much  sailing-ice  to 
go  thTough)y  even  in  that  ease  it  would  require 
but  a  month  to  enable  the  explorer  to  put  his  foot 
on  the  pivot  or  point  of  the  axis  on  which  the  globe 
of  the  earth  turns;  remain  there  a  month,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  obtain  the  80Ught*for  information,  and 
then,  with  a  southerly  current,  a  fortnight,  probably 
less,  wouid  bring  him  back  to  Spitzbergen. 

To  such  as  may  venture  to  raise  their  feeble  ob- 
jections against  this,  and  other  daring  enterprises 
if  not  attended  with  the  prospect  of  probable  pro-* 
fit,  let  them  receive  the  answer  given  by  tliat 
brave  old  navigator,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  when 
attempts  were  made  by  his  friends  to  dissuade  him 
from  engaging  in  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage — "  It  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  is 
left  yet  undone,  whereby  a  notable  mind  might  be 
made  famous  and  fortunate.**    We  may  still  say — 

The  North-Pole  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
about  which  we  know  nothing ;  and  that  want  of 
all  knowledge  ought  to  operate  as  a  spur  to  adopt 
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the  means  of  wipmg  away  that  stain  of  ignorance 
from  this  enlightened  age.'* 

But  there  are  others  hesides  the  utilitarians  that 

* 

make  objections  to  inquiries  of  this  nature,  on  the 
score  of  religious  prejudices;  and  will  say,  that  God 
never  intended  us  to  scrutinize  places  against  which 
He  had  set  his  barrier.  Thus  the  Rey.  Lewis  Way, 
the  wealthy  proprietor  of  Stansted^  and  so  stannch 
an  advocate  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jewb,  that  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  with  that  object  in 
view — ^this  reverend  gentleman  one  day  said  to  a 
friend,  *'  I  know  Sir  Joseph  Banks  very  well,  and 
he  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  though  he  used  to 
joke  with  me  sometimes  about  my  endeavour  to 
convert  the  Jews ;  but  I  told  him  that  my  scheme 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  much  wiser  one  than  his ;  he 
was  trying  to  send  ships  to  the  North  Pole,  which 
it  was  clear  God  never  intended ;  while  the  con* 
version  of  the  Jews  was  an  event  which  we  all  know 
was  to  be  brought  about  some  time  or  other.** 

This  muy  be  lookid  upon,  as  doubtless  Sir. Joseph 
Banks  looked  upon  it,  as  sheer  nonsense.  Every 
intelligent  mind  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  more 
closely  we  investigate  the  works  of  the  creation,  the 
more,  as  rational  beings,  w  e  must  be  convinced  that 
nothing  therein  has  been  made  in  vain,  nor  without 
a  preconceived  and  settled  design,  the  finished  work 
of  a  beneficent  and  Almighty  Power ;  and  if  Mr. 
Lewis  Way  had  recollected  a  passage  in  tlie  most 
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ancient  record  of  his  favourite  Jews,  he  would  re- 
collect his  having  found  therein,  tliut  God  ^ve  to 
man  **  dominion  over  aU  the  earth,"  and  made  no 
exception  of  the  North  Pole. 

The  Royal  Society,  however,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Longitude,  were  less  scrupulous  on  the 
subject.  To  encourage  a  visit  to  the  North  Pole 
they  recommended  to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  to 
pass  an  Order  granting  the  payment  of  a  reward 
of  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  first  ship  that  shall 
approach  within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole. 
This  Order  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  an  in- 
ducement for  making  the  attempt,  but  chiefly  to 
manifest  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  scheme.  It 
is  pretty  well  understood  that  British  naval  ofRcors, 
who,  like  Parry,  Franklin,  and  others,  embark  on 
arduous  and  hazardous  enterprises  of  this  nature, 
are  influenced  not  so  much  by  motives  of  pecu- 
niary rewards,  as  by  the  hope  of  contributing,  by 
their  exertions,  to  the  enlargement  of  knowledge 
and  science;  their  additional  object,  and  that  a 
laudable  one,  being  the  acquirement  of  present 
reputation  and  future  fame. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  dotli  raise 

(That  last  infimiity  of  noble  minds) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.'* 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  the  man  who  had  seen 

the  Great  Wall  of  China  might  be  considered  as 
shedding  a  lustre  ou  his  graudchildreu.    But  what 
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is  the  wall  of  China  ?  which  has  not  only  been 
seen  by  T  ord  Macartney  and  hb  party,  but  scaled, 
and  its  broad  parapet  trodden  on,  by  them.  With 
how  much  more  brilliant  a  lustre  would  this  great 
moralist  have  decorated  the  descendants  of  that 
man,  who  had  stood  on  the  pivot  whereon  this 
globe  of  ours  for  ever  turns,  and  hoisted  the  British 
flag  on  the  most  remarkable  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface  ?  The  wall  of  China  may  be  seen  any  day, 
and  any  one  without  the  least  difficulty  might  ob- 
tain a  view  of  it,  by  a  trip  in  one  of  our  yachts  to 
the  Gulf  of  Leatung,  into  which  it  descends  and 
terminates. 

To  describe  what  a  visitor  to  the  Pole  might  ob- 
tain in  the  way  of  science^  it  can  only  be  said,  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorancet  that  the  whole  field  would 
be  open  to  him ;  every  thing  would  be  novel,  and 
that  alone  would  rou^c  liis  attentive  faculties.  IUst 
hominum  natura  novitatu  avida.  The  difhculties 
that  would  occur  may  be  appreciated  at  home,  but 
they  will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  circum- 
staiKLs,  of  wliich  we  yet  know  nothing;  that  is, 
whether  the  Pole  be  covered  with  an  open  sea,  an 
icy  flea,  or  by  land ;  and  which  of  the  three  would 
create  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acquire 
ing  information?  In  all  respects  an  open  sea 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  disadvantageous.  In 
the  first  place  it  would  in  all  probability  be  so 
deep,  that  the  ship  could  not  anchor;  or  deep 
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enough  not  to  admit  of  her  keeping  steadily  her 
plaqe  for  making  accurate  observations ;  in  the 

lu'xt,  by  her  uiuvuig  about,  her  coiiin  andci  would 
very  speedily  find  out  that,  as  every  mendiau  must 
lie  in  the  direction  of  south,  he  had  lost  that  on 
which  he  had  approached  the  Pole;  and  conse* 
qiiently  wuuld  be  at  a  loss  to  shape  his  course 
homewards.  The  settling  of  this  point  will  na- 
turally suggest  itself  as  first  among  the  many 
novel  phenomena  which  will  arrest  his  attention ; 
and  the  iuliowing  observatioiis  will  probably  occur 
to  him. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  time 
of  day— or  rather,  of  the  twenty-four  hours — would 

no  Ioniser  be  marked  by  any  apparent  change  in 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon;  because, 
to  an  observer  at  the  Pole,  no  such  change  would 
take  place,  except  to  the  small  amount  of  the  daily 
change  of  declination.  Thus,  not  only  to  the  eye, 
but  also  for  the  practical  purpose  of  ubiainiug  the 
time  by  astronomical  observation,  the  sun  would 
appear  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  neitlier 
to  rise  nor  fall^  but  to  describe  a  ctrde  round  the 
heavens  parallel  to  the  horizon.  It  follows  that 
this  mode  of  obtaining  the  time  would  utterly  fail ; 
and,  indeed,  however  startling  the  fact  may  seem, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  asserted  with  truth,  that 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  such  thing,  strictly 
speaking,  as  apparent  time  at  all.    This  will  appe<ir 
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clear  by  considering  that  apparent  time  refers  only 
to  the  particular  meridian  on  which  an  observer 
happens  to  be  ^placed,  and  is  marked  and  deter- 
mined only  by  die  distance  of  the  sun  or  other 
heavenly  body  from  that  meridian.  An  observer 
at  the  Pole  being  on  no  one  meridian,  but  at  the 
point  where  all  meridians  meet,  apparent  time  has 
to  him  no  longer  either  existence  or  meaning. 

Before  our  navigators  entered  upon  this  expe- 
dition, their  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the 
best,  and,  indeed,  only  certain,  method  of  ensuring 
their  return  from  the  Pole  on  the  right  meridian. 
Two  methods,  and,  we  believe,  only  two,  present 
themselves  for  this  purpose ;  the  one  being  by  the 
compass,  the  other  by  means  of  chronometers.  From 
the  observations  already  made  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
it  may  be  considered  as  eertain  that,  at  the  Pole, 
the  magnetic  needle  would  freely  traverse,  and  the 
compass  remain  an  efficient  practical  instrument. 
For  as  it  is  to  the  magnetic  pole,  and  not  to  the 
pole  of  tlie  earth,  that  the  needle  is  directed,  and 
as  the  dip  of  the  needle  only  amounts  to  82°  22'  at 
the  most  northerly  point  yet  reached,  it  is  probable 
that  the  liorizontal  or  directive  force  of  the  needle 
would  continue  strong  and  e&cient  at  the  Pole; 
and  consequently,  that  the  magnetic  bearing  of  any 
point  on  the  globe  might  be  accurately  obtained  by 
it.  Indeed,  none  of  the  singular  phenomena  relat- 
ug  to  the  magnetic  needle  observed  by  Parry  on 
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his  former  voyage  through  Barrow's  Strait,  such  as 

the  north  end  of  the  needle  pointing-  due  south,  and 
then  south-east,  and  the  entire  useiessness  of  the 
compasses,  owing  to  the  iron  in  the  ship  proving 
stronger  than  the  directive  power  of  the  needle, 
were  tu  be  anticipated  on  reaching  the  pole  of  the 
earth.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  achievement  since  performed  by  his 
gaUant  companion  James  Ross,  of  actually  planting 
the  British  flag  on  the  magnetic  Pole,  could  now 
be  accomplished,  as  it  was  already  known  tliat  the 
point  upon  the  earth's  surface  which  is  so  designated^ 
lay  in  a  much  lower  latitude. 

The  otiier  method  of  ensuring  the  k  turn  of  our 
travellers  upon  the  right  meridian,  namely,  by 
means  of  chronometers,  was  one  which  required 
some  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that  to  an  ob- 
server standing  upon  the  Pole,  the  sun  would,  at 
the  precise  moment  of  apparent  noon  at  any  given 
places  appear  to  the  observer  exactly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  place,  and  that  consequently  this,  as 
ascertained  by  chronometers,  would  prove  an  un- 
erring guide  as  to  the  right  direction.  But  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  marking  the  dial-plates  of  watches, 
from  one  hour  to  twelve  only,  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  wrong  twelve  o'clock  might  be 
taken,  under  ciroumstances  of  constant  sunshine, 
and  without  any  change  in  the  altitude  of  that 
luminary,  to  distinguish  day  from  night.   To  avoid 
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the  pomibility  of  this  mistake,  the  precaution  was 
taken  of  constructing  chronometers  (each  officer 
carrying  one  in  bis  pocket),  having  the  dial- plates 
marked  with  twenty-foor  hottrs,  and  the  hour-hand 
making  only  one  revolution  in  that  period.  Thus, 
whenever  the  chronometers  indicated  apparent  noon 
at  Greenwich,  the  sun  would  be  exactly  over  the 
meridian  of  that  place,  and  so  of  any  other  place  of 
known  longitude ;  for  instance,  the  harbour  where 
our  travellers  had  left  their  8hip>  and  to  which  they 
desired  to  return. 

In  visiting  a  part  of  the  globe  on  which  the  foot 
of  man  has  never  before  trodden,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  benefits  may  accrue  to  science.  But,  in 
the  enterprise  to  wliich  we  are  now  alluding,  there 
is  one  object  of  the  very  highest  scientific  interest 
which  might  be  attained  by  travelling  to  the  Pole 
— namely,  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian commencing  from  the  Pole  itself.  Many 
readers  of  this  narrative  are  aware,  that  the  form  of 
the  globe  has  loniz  since  been  ascertained  to  be  that 
of  an  oblate  spheroid,  liaving  its  equatorial  diameter 
considerably  longer  than  the  polar ;  in  more  popular 
language,  that  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles. 
But  it  still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  in  what  de^ 
gree  this  flattening  exists ;  and  as  no  method  of  as- 
certaining this  is  so  conclusive  as  the  actual  measure- 
ment of  a  meridian  at  the  Pole  and  at  the  Equator, 
this  object  alone  would  well  repay  any  effort  that 
might  be  made  to  efiectit ;  but  if  a  sufficient  length 
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of  line  could  be  measured  in  one  of  the  meridians 
that  are  clustered  on  the  Pole,  the  difficulty  of  j^re- 
serving  it  would  require  the  most  rigid  attention. 

The  swinging  of  a  pendulum  is  perhaps  a  less 
accurate  method  of  obtaining  the  ellipticity  of  the 
earth,  but  it  is  the  operation  of  a  single  person, 
whereas  the  actual  measurement  of  the  meridian 
line  requires  several ;  and  as  an  increase  of  gravi- 
tation takes  place  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole, 
the  latter  makes  it  most  desirable  that  the  requisite 
observations  should  be  made  there,  or  as  near  to  it 
as  possible ;  but  a  ship  on  au  open  or  icy  sea  would 
not  answer.* 

The  tides  at  the  Pole  would  be  an  interesting 
subject  to  examine;  but  it  does  not  appeartliaL  any 
contrivance  on  an  open  sea,  or  a  sea  of  ice,  could 
be  made  use  of  to  ascertain  the  rise  and  fall. 

Magnetism,  atmospherical  electricity,  and  the 
Aurora  Polaris,  and  all  other  meteorological  obser- 
vations, would  afford  scope  enough  on  board  ship. 

Should  land,  however  small  the  portion,  be 
found  at  or  near  the  Pole,  all  the  various  observa- 
tions would  be  conducted  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  any  such  land  will  not 
be  mountainous,  as  no  icebergs  are  ever  sent  down 
from  that  quarter,  these  masses  having  been  ascer- 
tained as  products  of  glaciers  on  the  sides  and  valleys 
of  high  mountains,  as  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greeu- 

*  The  reader  is  lefSBtred  to  the  teveral  poiiione  of  this  volume  Ibr 
the  pendolnm  ofaservationB  that  have  been  made  and  herein  given. 
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land.    On  a  piece  of  land  the  pendnlum  may  be 

swung,  and  the  rise,  fell,  and  direction  of  the  tides 
observed.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  examine 
into  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions ;  the  disposition  of  the  strata,  and  the  mineral 
product?,  if  any  :  and  if  the  land  be  of  a  tolerable 
extent,  a  meridional  distance  may  be  measured. 
Other  matters  of  interest  and  novelty  would  occur 
to  a  scientific  and  skilful  observer.  These  are  mere 
speculations,  thrown  out  at  random,  but  may  serve, 
among  other  suggestions,  as  objects  of  attention. 

Captain  Sir  £dward  Parry,  having  now  con- 
cluded his  fifth  voyage  into  the  Arctic  regions,  in 
four  of  which  lie  coiiiiiiahdcd,  and  was  secontl  in 
the  other ;  and  there  being  no  further  attempt  m 
contemplation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  voyage 
to  continue  the  search,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
close  his  honourable  and  useful  naval  career,  at 
least  in  sea-going  ships ;  and  it  may  therefore  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  put  on  record  a  memorandum 
of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  his  country  in 
various  situations,  and  to  the  navy  in  particular, 
with  whose  intorests  lie  is  still  connected. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  the  tirst  Arctic  voyage,  in 
what  manner  he  was  introduced  into  that  line  of 
service,  by  being  selected  to  command  one  of  the 
discovery  ships. 

In  1818.  The  Alexander,  as  lientenant-Comniaiidiiig ;  being 
second  to  Cbmmander  Ron. 
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1819.  The  Heela — -iipijniut  (1  as  Lieutenant  to  toininand 

lieis  and  as  Commander  of  the  expedition :  two 

yea  IN. 

I6'i0,  The  Fury  — Appointed  as  Commander,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition  ;  adfanced  to  the  rank 
of  Captain  in  Novemher,  1821. 

1823.  Acting  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  1823,  in  the 

room  of  Captain  Hnrd^  deceased. 

1824.  Heda. — Appouited  as  Captain  (tbon^  only  a  sloop) 

and  as  commander  of  the  expedition. 

Acting  Hydrographer,  second  appointment,  the  va- 
cancy not  having  been  filled  up. 

1626.  Appointed  to  tlio  command  of  the  llecla,  and  of  the 
expedition  towards  tlie  North  Pole. 

1827.  Third  appointment  as  Hydrographer,  and  continued 
to  act  nntil  May,  1829 :  and  in  the  same  year 
reoeiTed  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Resigned  the 
situation  of  Hydrograj^er,  and  Captain  Beaufort 
appointed,  who  still  holds  it 

1829.  Went  oat  to  New  South  Wales,  as  Commissioner  to 

the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Admiralty,  and  returaed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834. 

1835.  Assistant  Poor-Law  Commissioner  in  Norfolk ;  but 
his  health  failing,  laid  by  for  one  year. 

1837.  Appointed  to  organize  the  Packet  Service,  then 
transferred  to  the  Admiralty. 

1837.  Appointed  Comptroller  of  Steam  Machineiy,  in  which 
important  sitimtion  he  still  remains ;  a  situation 
that  requires  all  that  talent  and  assiduous  atten- 
tion ^vhich  he  is  known  to  possess,  and  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  he  may  long  continue  to  hold,  to  his 
own  satislaction,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
service. 
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The  character  and  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Pany,, 
as  a  Captain  in  command  of  a  ship  of  war,  has 
been  fully  exhibited  in  the  present  narrative, 

abridged  as  it  is:  prompt  in  difficulty,  cool  in 
danger^  fertile  in  expedients,  and  rich  in  resources^ 
he  was  never  unprepared  in  the  hour  of  need :  to 
the  people  under  his  char^  he  was  kind,  consider- 
ate, and  attentive  ;  and  wliile  rigidly  exacting  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  was  ever  studiou^  to 
administer  to  their  comforts  and  their  welfare,  in* 
straeting  them  that  these  benefits  could  only  be 
acquiied  and  preserved  by  a  strict  obedience  to 
command,  steady  good  conduct,  and  due  regard  to 
the  duties  of  religion. 

If  an  officer  who  has  accompanied  Captain  Parry 
iu  all  his  Arctic  and  Polar  voyages  were  passed 
over  in  silence,  it  would  properly  be  considered  as 
a  dereliction  of  justice  and  of  duty,  in  the  writer 
of  this  namtiye.  The  following  memorandum  of 
Captain  Sir  James  Ross's  services  will  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  an  abstract  of  what  he  has 
performed : — 

Jjk  April,  1812,  he  entered  the  navy. 
18121 

Volunteer  Ist  class,  Midshipman,  and  Mate  with 
1 817 J    Commander  Ross. 

1818  Admiralty  M  id.shipiiian  in  the  Isabella  in  Com- 
mander Ross's  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic 
seas. 

1810)  Admiralty  Midshipman  in  the  HecUh  in  Captam 
1820 )     Parry's  1st  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  seas. 
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18S1 1  Admiralty  Midahipnum  in  the  Fury  in  Captain 
1822 1  Parry's  2nd  voyage  of  diacoTery  to  the  Arctic  aeas ; 
1823)     was  made  Lieutenant,  26th  December,  1822. 

lieutenant  in  the  Fury,  Captain  Hoppner,  3rd  voyage 
of  Captain  Parry.  To  draw  charts  and  make 
drawings. 

1827  Ilrbt-Ticutenant  in  the  llecla,  Captain  Parry ;  ac- 
compaiiicil  lilin  in  command  of  the  2nd  boat  in  his 
attempt  to  reach  tlie  North  Pole.  Promoted  on 
return,  8th  Nov(  iiibiT,  1827. 

182^1  in  private  steam-ve;«sel,  Victory, 
to  /On  the  1st  of  June,  1831,  planted  the  Union-jack  on 

1833J  ^Ijj,  North  Magnetic  Pole.  On  i\  turn  presented 
by  the  College  of  Anns  >vith  an  a(]<1ition  to  the 
arms  of  Ross;  representing  the  tlip;  Hying  on  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  with  additional  crest,  "  on  a  rock, 
a  flag-ftaff  erect,  tliereon  hoisted  the  Union-jack, 
inscribed  with  the  date,  Ist  June,  1831." 

1834  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  28th  October,  1834. 

1835  Employed  making  magnetic  observatloos,  preparatory 

to  commencing  ihe  magnetic  survey  of  Kngland. 

1836  Captain  in  the  ship  commissioned  by  the  Admiralty, 

sent  in  search  of  the  misaing  whalers,  in  the  depth 
of  winter-* 

*  On  a  represeDtatioa  from  Hull  that  eleven  whale  ships  and 
six  hundred  men  were  left  in  the  ice  and  in  danger  of  peiisli* 
ing,  and  requesting  the  Admirslty  to  send  out  relief,  Captain 
James  Ross  volunteered  to  go  out  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 

the  three  lieutenants,  Crozier,  Inman,  and  Ommanney,  with 
the  three  mates,  Jesse,  Buchan,  and  John  Smith,  and  Mr. 

Hallett,  rlnrk  hi  charrre,  volunteered  to  jou)  him.  He  hoisted 
his  pennant  on  the  21. st  Dccemhrr,  and  alter  a  stonny  voyagti 
arrived  in  Davis  Stniit,  atid  fouiui  nine  of  tlie  luii^ing  ships 
were  by  that  time  in  Entrland,  that  the  tenth  was  releiiseti  and 
oil  her  passage,  and  tlie  cleveiitli  was  probably  lost,  as  some  of 
her  cBsks  bad  been  picked  up  at  sea. 
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1837  I  Employed,  at  the  desire  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
1839  /  of  the  Admiralty,  in  determining  the  variation  of 
the  compass  on  all  parts  of  the  ooasfc  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  general  magnetic  survey  for 
determining  duration  of  the  time  of  equal  variap 
tion,  dip,  and  intensity,  in  conjonction  with  Pro- 
fessor Lloyd,  Colonel  Sabine,  and  Professor 
Phillips,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. 

And  lastly,  from  18dd  to  1843,  Captam  H.M.& 
Erebns,  in  command  of  the  Antarctic  expeditioD. 

13th  March,  1844,  received  the  honour  of  knigjht* 
hood. 

dOth  June,  1844,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Oxford. 
Beceived  gold  medals  of  Geograpldcal  Societies  of 
England  and  of  France. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  James  (now  Sir  James) 

Ross  has  riseo  by  regular  gradation  from  tlic  lowest 
to  the  liighest  rank  in  his  prolesdiou,  and  to  the 
honooTS  he  now  enjoys,  by  his  indefatigable  zeal, 
self-taught  abilities,  and  diligence.  It  is  due  to 
him,  therefore,  in  taking  leave  of  his  Arctic  labours, 
at  the  same  time  with  his  friend  and  Commanding 
Officer  Sir  Edward  Parry,  to  express  a  conviction, 
in  common  with  that  of  his  brother  officers  and 
associates,  that  few  men  possess.  In  a  more  eminent 
degree,  the  qualities  required  in  most  arduous  at- 
tempts. To  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution* 
and  bodily  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind,  James  Ross 
unites  an  ardent  love  of  enterprise,  a  determined 
perseverance  in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  and  a 
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mind  undaunted  by  difficulty  or  danger.   To  these 

qualities  must  be  added  that  advancement  in 
navigation,  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  which  few  naval  officers  can 
boast  of,  but  which  were  such  as  fitted  him  pecu- 
liarly for  selection  to  the  command  of  the  recent 
Antarctic  expedition,  for  the  results  of  wiiich,  from 
his  pen*  public  expectation  is  more  than  usually 
alive. 
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Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  tlie  Shores  of  tfie  Polar  Sea.  By 
John  Franklin,  Capt  B.N.,  F.R.S.,  Commander  of  the 
Expedition. 

This  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Commander 
(now  Captain  Sir  John)  Franklin,  has  not  only 
added  greatly  to  the  geography,  geology,  and  na- 
tural history  of  that  portion  of  the  northern  coast 
of  North  America  within  tlie  Arctic  regions,  but 
more  especially  to  that  which  borders  on  the  south- 
em  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea ;  and  has  also  contri- 
buted largely  to,  and  firmly  established,  that  esti- 
mate of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  character 
of  British  seamen,  equally  good  when  serving  on 
shore  as  afloat— an  estimate  which  we  Englishmen 
had  long  formed,  and  of  which  we  are  justly  prond. 
It  has  also  supplied  traits  of  character,  and  of  the 
physical  constitutiuu  of  the  various  native  tribes. 

•*  Hie  narrative  of  Captain  Franklin  "  (the  writer  ia  here 
borrowing  from  himself)  ^*  adds  another  to  the  many  splendid 
records  of  ib»  enterprise,  zeal,  and  energy  of  ^tish  sea- 
men—<of  that  cool  and  intrepid  conduct  whidi  never  fHrsakes 
them  on  occasions  the  most  trying — ^that  unshaken  con- 
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stoncy  and  perseverance  in  situations  most  ardnons,  the 
most  distressing,  and  sometimes  the  most  hopeless  that  can 
befall  human  beings ;  and  it  furnishes  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  triumph  of  mental  and  moral  energy  over  mere  brute 
strength,  in  the  nmple  fiuH;,  that  out  of  fifteen  individuals 
enured  from  theur  birth  to  cold,  fiitigue,  and  hunger,  no  less 
than  ten  (natire  landsmen)  were  so  subdued  by  the  aggra^ 
▼ation  of  those  evils  to  which  they  had  been  habituated,  as 
to  giTo  themselves  up  to  indifierence,  insubordination,  and 
despair,  and  finally,  to  smk  down  and  die ;  whilst  of  five 
British  seamen,  unaccustomed  to  the  severily  of  the  climate, 
and  the  harddiips  attending  it,  one  only  fell,  and  that  one 
by  the  murderous  hand  of  an  assassin.  A  light  buoyant 
heart,  a  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  supported  by  a  firm 
reliance  on  a  merciful  Providence,  never  once  forsook  them, 
nor  suffered  the  approach  of  despondency,  but  brought  them 
safely  through  such  misery  and  distress  as  rarely,  if  ever, 
have  been  surmounted." 

The  five  persons  meationed  were  Captain  John 

(now  Sir  John)  Franklin,  at  this  time  commanding 

an  expedition,  not  for  attempting  the  discovery  of 

a  North  West  Pass«igc,  but  to  supply  tlie  means  of 

facilitating  one,  and  to  extend  the  geography  of  a 

part  of  the  Polar  regions  very  little  known ;  Dachr 

Richardtonf  a  naval  surgeon,  now  Medical  Inspee« 

tor  of  the  Royal  ISiival  Hospital  atHaslar;  "To 

Doctor  Richardson,  in  particular,"  Sir  John  says, 

**  the  exclusive  merit  is  due  of  whatever  collections 

and  observations  have  been  made  in  the  department 

ol  iiiiLural  history  ;  and  1  am  indebted  to  him  in  no 

small  degree  for  his  friendly  advice  and  assistance 

in  the  preparation  of  the  present  Narrsative.  The 
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Appendix  (upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages)  is  mostly  owu.'*  Doctor  Richardson 
volunteered  to  accompany  Captain  Franklin  on 
hi»  second  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea ;  also  Mr.  George  Back  and  Mr.  Robert  Hood, 
Admiralty  midshipmen,  to  make  observations,  draw- 
ings of  the  land,  of  the  natives,  and  objects  of 
natural  history;  the  former  of  whom  is  now  Cap- 
tain Sir  George  Back,  and  the  latter  was  the  victim 
(above  alluded  to)  of  an  assassin.  The  fifth  was 
John  Hepburn^  a  true,  faitiiiul,  and  afl'ectionate 
English  seaman,  and  their  only  attendant,  who,  on 
the  coDclusion  of  the  expedition,  was  deservedly 
rewarded  with  a  permanent  sitnation  in  one  of  the 
dockyards.  Of  this  seaman,  the  testimony  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted.  And 
here,"  he  says^  I  must  be  permitted  to  pay  the 
tribute  due  to  the  fidelity,  exertion,  and  uniForm 
good  conduct,  in  the  most  trying  situations,  of  John 
Hepburn,  an  English  seaman,  and  our  only  attend- 
ant, to  whom,  in  the  latter  part  of  our  journey,  we 
owe,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  party."  * 

The  instructions  which  Franklin  received  from 
Earl  Bathurst,  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Ad  111  iralry,  informed  him  that  the  main  object  of 
the  CApedition  was  to  explore  the  northern  coast  of 

*  LitroductioB. 
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America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-Miae  River 
to  the  eastward ;  to  lay  down  the  line,  or  trending, 

of  that  coast,  as  far  as  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  tliat 
coutment ;  in  short,  to  take  all  means  for  obtain- 
ing accurate  information  respecting  that  unknown 
line  of  coast.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  then 
Board  of  Admiralty  for  suggesting  this  expedition, 
which  might  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  aiding 
the  ships  under  Commander  Parry,  which  were  to 
proceed  about  the  same  time  for  the  Polar  Sea,  and 
might  liave  to  touch  upon  the  coast  in  question. 

On  the  22ud  of  May,  1819,  the  little  party,  hav- 
ing received  their  credentials  from  the  several  au- 
thorities at  home,  embarked  on  board  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  ship  Prince  of  Wales.  Contrary 
winds  and  foul  weather  during  the  first  week  obliged 
the  ship  to  anchor  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  where  the 
officers  and  passengers  ventured  on  shore  for  a  few 
hours;  but  the  wind  suddenly  changing,  the  Com- 
mander caused  guns  to  be  fired,  as  an  intimatiou  of 
putting  to  sea ;  the  passengers  forthwith  embarked, 
but  Mr.  Back  was  missing ;  no  time,  however,  was 
to  be  lost,  and  shortly  after,  the  ship  sailed  without 
liini  and  arrived  at  Stromness  on  tlic  3rd  of  June, 
where  business  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  agent,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  four  boatmen  to  assist  in 
the  navigation  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North 
Ameriea,  detained  them  till  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
when  we  had  the  gratification,"  says  Franklin, "  of 
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welcomiDg  our  absent  companion,  Mr.  Back.  His 
return  to  our  society  was  hailed  with  sincere  plea- 
sure by  eyery  one,  and  remoyed  a  weight  of  anxiety 

from  my  mind.  It  appears  he  had  come  down  to 
the  beach  at  Caistor,  just  as  the  ships  were  passing 
by,  and  had  applied  to  some  boatmen  to  conyey  him 
on  board,  but  discoyenng  the  emergency  of  bis  case, 
they  demanded  an  exorbitant  reward,  which  he  was 
not  at  the  instant  prepared  to  satisfy ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, they  positively  refused  to  assist  him. 
Though  he  had  trayelled  nine  successive  days,  al- 
most without  rest,  he  could  not  l)e  prevailed  upon 
to  withdraw  from  the  agreeable  scene  of  a  ball-room, 
in  which  he  joined  us,  until  a  late  hour."  "  This  un- 
toward circumstance,"  as  Franklin  called  it  at  the 
time,  afforded  a  sample  of  his  eagerness  and  eners^y, 
and  gave  to  Back  himself  a  gentle  specimen  of  what 
he  was  doomed  thereafiber  to  undergo  with  infinitely 
more  severity. 

The  incidents  of  the  voyage  require  not  to  be 
related;  pleasant  enough  until  they  approached 
that  dangerous  and  by  all  abhorred  island,  Resolu- 
tion, in  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait,  near  the 
rocky  shores  of  which,  usually  beset  with  heavy 
ice,  fogs,  and  irregular  currents,  the  vessel  nar- 
rowly escaped  shipwreck.  Passing  this,  however, 
they  arrived  in  safely  at  York  Factory,  in  Hudson's 
Bay,  on  the  30th  of  August.  Here  they  were  cor- 
dially received  by  the  Governor  and  servants  of  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  were  turDished  by 
them  with  a  boat  of  the  largest  size,  well  stored  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  as  much  as  she  could 
carry.  Tliey  were  also  furnished  with  letters  to 
all  their  agents  in  the  several  factories  in  the 
country,  directing  them  to  give  every  possible  as* 
sistance  towards  furthering  the  object  of  the  expe- 
ditiou.  Here  also  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  several  of  the  partners  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  from  whom  they  also  received  the 
most  friendly  and  full  assurance  of  the  cordial  en- 
deavours of  the  wintering  partners  of  their  esta- 
blishment, to  promote  the  interest  of  the  expedition. 
This  was  the  more  gratifying,  as  there  then  existed 
a  violent  commercial  rivalry  between  the  two  Com- 
panies.  With  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  with  that 
prudence  and  propriety  of  conduct  that  has  at  all 
times  been  the  characteristic  of  Franklin,  he  deemed 
it  expedient  to  issue  a  memorandum  to  the  officers 
of  the  exprdition,  strictly  prohibiting  any  inter- 
ference whatever  in  the  existing  quarrels,  or  any 
liiat  might  arise,  between  the  two  Companies :  and 
on  presenting  it  to  the  principals  of  both  the  parties, 
they  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  step  1  had 
taken.*' 

On  the  9th  September,  the  boat  being  completed, 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  departure,  and 

at  noon  they  embarked  under  a  sahitc  of  eight 
guns,  and  three  cheers,  which  they  gratefully  re~ 
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turned^  and  made  all  sail.  The  route  was  settled 
to  be  by  Cumberland  House,  and  through  the 
chain  of  posts  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  notice  the  multitude  of  lakes, 
rivers,  portages,  and  the  numerous  difiiculties  and 
impediments  which  beset  the  traveller  throughout 
his  arduous  journey  io  the  northern  regions  of 
America ;  these  havinpr  been  so  li xijucntl y  described 
by  various  travellers  biuce  the  time  of  Hearne  and 
Mackenzie.  Suffice  it  to  say  thieit,  from  the  time 
of  their  leaving  York  Factory,  on  the  9th  Septem* 
ber,  to  their  arrival  at  Cumberland  House,  on  the 
22nd  October,  they  had  travelled  over  a  distance 
of  very  nearly  seven  hundred  miles^  with  and 
against  the  streams  of  some  ten  different  rivers, 
and  nine  lakes,  to  say  nuthing  of  rocks,  ra})ids,  and 
portages.  The  charts  and  views,  from  the  observa- 
tions and  pencils  of  Messrs.  Hood  and  Back,  afford 
a  more  clear  description  than  any  written  account 
could  convey.  The  services  of  those  two  officers, 
in  these  aud  other  respects,  were  of  incalculable 
benefit,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  the  commander  of 
the  expedition. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Fort  Cumberland:  he  forthwith  set  about 
enlarging  the  premises,  to  make  this  their  intended 
winter*qnarter8  as  convenient  and  ^reeable  as 
possible.  But  Franklin,  after  many  conversations 
with  Governor  Williams,  and  other  gentlemen  in 
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charge  of  nortliern  posts,  was  convinced  of  the 

necessity  ot  procodding,  durino;  the  winter,  into  the 
Athobasca  department,  to  the  northward  of  the 
Great  Slave  Lake;  from  whence  only,  guides, 
hunters,  and  intei^reters  were  to  be  procured.  He 
therefore  requested  (lovernor  WiUiams  that  he 
miglit  be  furnished,  by  the  nuadle  of  January, 
with  the  means  of  conveyance  for  three  persons, 
having  previously  arranged  that  Messrs.  Back 
and  Hephuni  should  accompany  him,  wliil^^t  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  should  remain  till  the 
spring  at  Cumberland  House. 

This  arrangement  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
true  charact(!i'  ol'  I'ratikh'ii ;  whenever  an  arduous, 
severe,  or  inconvenient  service  was  to  he  performed, 
he  was  always  ready  to  relieve  the  party  he  com- 
manded from  the  burthen,  and  to  undertake  it  him- 
self. 

With  this  view,  on  the  18th  January,  1820. 
Franklin,  with  Back  as  his  companion  and  the 
faithful  Hepburn,  took  leave  of  Dr.  Richardson  and 

Mr.  Hood,  who  were  to  follow  with  their  bag-^aofe 
in  the  spring.  But  betore  taking  a  brief  view 
of  the  expedition  of  the  iirst  three  to  Carlton 
House,  and  thence  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  glance  over  the  procecdiniis  of  the 
two  latter  at  Cumberland  House,  to  winch  a 
Chapter  is  separately  appropriated  in  the  Narra- 
tive.  The  district  of  Cumberland  is  stated  by  Dr. 
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Richardson  to  contaiu  upwards  of  J 0,000  square 
miles,  is  peopled  by  about  120  Indian  hunters, 
most  of  them  married,  with  an  average  of  five  to 
each  fciinily,  or  the  whole  Indian  population  may 
be  estimated  at  2500.  Their  mode  of  life  subjects 
them  to  great  privations ;  the  hooping*cough  and 
measles  at  this  time  were  spreading  through  the 
whole  tribe ;  many  died,  and  most  of  the  survivers 
were  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  pursue  the 
necessary  avocations  of  hunting  and  fishing;  the 
scenes  of  misery  were  heart-rending,  and  the  few 
who  had  escaped  disease  were  not  able  to  afi'ord 
relief  to  the  sufferers. 

**  One  evening,  in  the  month  of  January  (says  Dr. 
Richardson),  a  poor  Indinn  ciitcrtd  tlie  North- West  Com- 
panyHouse,  carr}ing  hi^  only  child  in  liis  arms,  and 
followed  by  his  starving  ^v'li'c.  Tiicy  liad  been  hunting 
apart  from  the  other  bauds,  had  been  unsuccessful,  and 
whilst  in  want  wore  seized  with  the  cpidemicHl  di!spn.<ie. 
An  Indian  is  aecuttomed  to  6tarv(\  and  it  is  not  eas^y  to 
elicit  from  him  an  account  of  l  i-  -ullerlugs.  This  poor 
man's  story  was  very  brief ;  as  soon  as  tlie  fever  abated,  he 
set  out  with  his  wife  for  Cumberland  House,  having  been 
previously  reduced  to  f^ed  on  tlic  bits  of  skin  and  oHiil 
which  remained  about  their  eneauipment.  Even  this  miser- 
able fare  was  exhausted,  and  they  walked  several  days 
without  eating,  yet  exerting  themselves  far  beyond  their 
strength,  that  they  might  save  the  life  of  the  infaut.  It 
died  almost  witliin  sight  of  the  house.  Mr.  Connelly, 
then  in  charge  of  the  post,  received  them  with  the  utmost 
humanity,  and  instantly  placed  food  before  them ;  but  no 
language  can  describe  the  manner  in  whidi  the  miserable 
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father  dashed  the  morsel  from  his  lips,  and  deplored  the 
loss  of  his  child .  M  isery  nuiy  harden  a  disposition  naturally 
bad,  hut  it  never  fiiils  to  soften  the  heart  of  a  good  man.*' — 
pp.  GOj  61  • 

A  great  part  of  the  chapter  is  employed  in  a 

minute  account  of  the  (h'ces.  or,  as  named  by  tlie 
French  CauadianB,  Knisteneaux,  Much  curious 
information  regarding  their  manners,  customs,  and 
character  is  developed,  and  apparently  on  correct 
authority,  but  the  detail  would  Ije  out  of  place  in 
the  present  Narrative.  It  may  suffice  tlierefore  to 
give  the  Doctor's  conclusion,  where  he  says, — "  We 
may  state  the  Crees  to  be  a  vain,  fickle,  improvident 
and  indolent  race,  and  not  very  strict  in  tlieir 
, adherence  to  truth,  being  great  boasters;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  strictly  regard  the  rights  of 
property,  are  susceptible  of  the  kinder  aiFections, 
capable  of  friendship,  very  hospitable,  tolerably 
kind  to  their  women,  and  withal  inclined  to  peace," 
He  then  gives  an  instance  of  their  kind  feeling 
towards  the  softer  sex*  An  Indian  visited  the 
fort  in  the  winter.  The  poor  man's  wife  had  lost 
her  feet  by  the  frost ;  this  compelled  him  not  only 
to  hunt,  but  to  do  all  the  menial  offices  himself, 
and,  in  the  winter,  to  drag  his  wife  with  their  stock 
of  fiirniture  from  one  encampment  to  another.  In 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  as  he  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  he  more  than  once 
nearly  perished  of  hanger.*' 
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In  such  a  mode  of  life,  in  such  a  country,  and  in 

such  society,  it  would  be  too  inucli  to  expect  a  state 
of  retitienieut,  or  of  moral  purity*  even  in  females 
of  the  better  part  of  the  community,  especially  when 
the  male  portion  of  it  is  so  debased. 

**  The  girls  at  the  forts,  particularly  the  daughters  of 
Canadians,  are  given  in  marriage  very  young;  they  are 
very  frequently  wives  at  twelve  ><  ars  of  age.  and  raothcr^^at 
fourteen.  Nay,  more  than  one  instance  eauie  under  our 
observation  of  master  of  a  ]io>t  lia\iiig  permitted  a 
voyager  to  tcike  to  wife  a  poor  child  that  had  scarcely  at- 
tained the  age  of  ten  years.  ^JHie  masters  of  posts  and 
wintering  partners  of  companies  deemed  this  criminal  in- 
dulgence to  the  vices  of  their  servants  necessary  to  stimulate 
them  to  exertion  for  the  interest  of  their  respective  concerns. 
Another  practice  may  also  he  noticed,  as  showing  the  state 
of  moral  feeling  on  these  subjects  amount  the  white  resi- 
dents of  the  fur  countries.  It  was  not  very  uncommon^ 
amongst  the  Canadian  voyagers,  for  one  woman  to  be  com- 
mon to,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of,  two  men ; 
nor  for  a  voyager  to  sell  his  wife,  either  for  a  season  or 
altogether,  for  a  sum  of  money  proportioned  to  her  beauty 
and  good  qualities,  but  always  inferior  to  the  price  of  a  team 
ofdogs/'— p.  86. 

The  products  of  this  part  of  the  country  are 
noticed  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Of  vegetables  he 
mentions  two  species  of  poplar;  two  species  of 
spruce  fir,  three  other  pines,  one  larch,  the  canoe- 
biieii,  alder,  and  various  willows;  the  sugar  maple, 
elm,  ash,  and  abor  vitce  (Thuya  occidentalis).  Of 
fruits  are  two  species  of  plums,  one  very  astringent 
is  known  by  the  name  of  choke^herr^*  Cur- 
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rants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries, 

common;  cranberries,  wortleberries,  and  others, 
plentifully  met  with  on  swampy  and  lieathy 
grounds.  Of  the  quadrupeds  hunted  for  food  are 
mostly  the  moose  and  the  reindeer,  the  bnfalo  or 
bison,  the  red-deer,  jumping-deer,  lonpr-tailed-deer, 
and  a  species  of  antelope.  Of  the  fur- bearing  ani- 
mals, are  foxes  of  various  kinds,  distinguished  as 
hhek^  silver,  cross^  red^  and  hhe ;  the  wolverene, 
the  lynx,  the  martin,  the  fisher,  the  otter,  and  tlie 
beaver.  The  Indians,  it  appears,  have  nearly 
destroyed  the  fur-bearing  animals;  and  so  scarce 
is  the  beaver  become,  that  in  the  whole  journey  to 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  sea,  and  back,  one  single 
habitation,  and  one  dam  only  of  that  industrious 
and  ingenious  creature,  were  met  with.  Among 
the  many  interesting  anecdotes  that  have  been  told 
of  this  aniiiiiil,  Dr.  Richardson  relates  the  follow- 
ing 

^  One  day  a  gentleman,  long  resident  in  this  oountry, 
espied  five  young  beavers  sporting  in  the  water,  leaping 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  pushing  one  another  off,  and 
playing  a  thousand  interesting  tricks.  He  approached 
softly  under  cover  of  the  bushes,  and  prepared  to  fire  on  the 
unsuspecting  creatures,  but  a  nearer  approach  discovered  to 
him  such  a  similitude  betwixt  thtur  gestures  and  the  infantile 
caresses  of  his  own  children,  that  he  threw  a^de  his  gun. 
This  gentleman*8  feelings  are  to  be  enried,  but  few  traders 
in  furs  would  have  acted  so  feelingly.*' — p.  9*i. 

It  has  been  stated  that  on  the  18th  January, 
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1820»  Sir  John  FrankliD,  Mr.  Back,  and  John 

Hepburn  left  Cumberland  House  for  Carlton  House, 
to  proceed  from  tUeuce  to  Fort  Chi])ewyan,  there 
to  make  preparation  for  proceeding  to  the  northern 
coast.  A  circomBtantial  account  is  given  of  the 
mode  of  travelling,  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  portages, 
of  the  posts  of  the  two  Companies,  of  the  snows 
that  fell,  and  the  numerous  hardships  that  the 
traveller  in  winter  must  necessarily  undergo,  daily 
and  nightly,  till  he  arrives  at  his  destination,  and 
the  close  of  the  spring  mitigates  the  severity  of  the 
temperature.  What  the  state  of  that  temperature 
had  been  from  the  18th  of  January  to  the  26th  of 
March,  when  the  party  reached  Chipewyan,  there 
is  no  record,  tor  a  reason  explained  by  Franklin, 
wlio  says  that  this  evening  (ibth  January)  we 
found  the  mercury  of  our  thermometer  had  sunk 
into  the  bulb,  and  was  frozen.  It  rose  again  into 
the  tube  on  being  held  to  the  fire,  but  quickly  rc- 
de£ceuded  into  the  bulb  on  being  removed  into  the 
air;  we  could  not,  therefore,  ascertain  by  it  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  either  then  or 
during  our  journey.  Mr.  Hood,  however,  who  made 
a  journey  from  Cumberland  House  to  the  Basquian 
Hill,  not  far  from  the  former,  states  in  his  Journal, 
that  on  the  25th  March  the  thermometer  fell  in 
tile  oi)en  air  to  lo"  below  zero,  although  it  rose  the 
following  day  to  60"  above  it.  The  sudden  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
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America  are  very  remarkable.  On  the  I5th  of 
April  Mr.  Hood  records  that    the  firet  shower  of 

rain  fell  we  had  seen  fur  ^ix  months,  and  on  the 
I7ih  the  thermometer  rose  to  77"  in  the  shade." 
He  also  observes  that  on  the  10th  or  12th  April 
the  return  of  the  swans,  geese,  and  ducks,  gave 

certain  iiidicatious  of  the  advance  of"  i^J)rinfi^'* 

The  warm  weather,  by  tije  sudden  meltiug  of  the 
snow  and  ice,  deluged  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Hood,  the  truth  of 
which  has  been  ])roved  by  uiauy  well -attested  facts. 
He  says,  "  the  noise  made  by  the  frogs,  which  this 
inundation  produced,  is  almost  incredible.  There 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  they  outlive  the 
severity  of  winter.  They  have  often  been  found 
frozen,  and  revived  by  warmth;  nor  is  it  possible 
that  the  multitude  which  incessantly  filled  our  ears 
with  its  discordant  notes,  could  have  been  matured 
in  two  or  three  days.*'  Strong  doubts  had  long 
before  this  been  entertained  of  the  correctness  of 
the  fact  here  stated,  but  experiments  made  by 
competent  persons  proved  that  not  only  frogs,  but 
leeches,  snails,  grubs,  fishes,  and  other  animals, 
could  be  frozen  by  artiticial  cold,  and  revived.  It 
was  further  ascertained  that  frogs  would  revive  if 
the  heart  even  was  frozen,  but  that  if  the  brain  was 
congealed,  life  became  so  irrecoverublv  extinct  that 
not  only  could  no  degree  of  warmth  produce 
symptoms  of  recovery,  but  the  animal  was  rendered 
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incapable  of  being  affected  by  the  galvanic  action* 

*'  I  liave  frequently,"  says  Heanie,  '*  seen  frogs  dug 
up  with  tlic  moBS,  frozen  as  hard  as  ice  ;  in  which 
state  the  legs  are  as  easily  broken  off  as  a  pipe- 
stem, — ^but"  he  adds,  if  they  be  permitted  to  freeze 
again  tliey  arc  past  all  recovery." 

Captain  Franklin  also  notices  the  resuscitation  of 
fishes  after  being  frozen. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  nodoe  here,  that  the  fish  froze  as 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  nets,  and  in  a  short  time  became 
a  solid  mass  of  ice ;  and  by  a  blow  or  two  of  the  hatchet 
were  easily  split  open,  when  the  intestines  might  be  removed 
in  one  lamp.  If  in  this  completely  frozen  state  tbey  were 
thawed  before  the  fire,  they  recovered  thm  animation.  Tbu 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  carp,  and  we  had  occasion 
to  observe  it  repeatedly,  as  Dr.  Rk^rdson  occupied  him- 
self m  examining  the  structure  of  the  different  species  of 
fish,  and  was  always,  in  the  winter,  under  the  necessity  of 
thawing  them  before  he  could  cut  them.  We  have  seen  a 
carp  recover  so  far  us  to  leap  about  with  much  vigour,  alter 
it  had  been  frozen  for  tliirty-six  liours." — p,  248. 

N;iy,  it  may  he  stilted  that  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
tin  crd  on  the  insect  tribe.  It  is  reported  by  Mr. 
£Uis»  that  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  factory,  a  black 
frozen  mass  of  a  peat-like  substance  being  brought 
before  the  fire  and  thawed,  there  came  from  it  a 
cloud  of  living  musquitoes.  Captain  Buchan  ob- 
served myriads  of  insects  frozen  on  the  surface  of  a 
lake  in  Newfoundland,  and  embodied  in  the  solid 
ice;  the  next  day,  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun 
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they  were  loosened  from  durance,  became  reani- 
mated, and  took  their  flight  into  the  air. 

Mr.  Hood  in  his  journey  also  makes  an  observa- 
tion of  a  different  kind  regarding  this  most  annoy- 
ing animal. 

**  We  had  soraetiines  before  jn  orured  a  little  rest,  by 
closing  the  tent,  and  burning  wood,  or  fia^jhiiig  gunpowder 
within,  tlie  smoke  driving  the  umsqiiitoes  into  the  crnnnios 
of  the  ground.  But  this  roTncdy  was  now  ineffectual,  though 
we  emphned  it  ao  ])ersev(  ringl)'  as  to  hazard  suffocation  ; 
tliey  swanned  under  our  blankets,  goring  us  with  their  en- 
venomed trunks,  and  steeping  our  clothes  in  blood.  We 
rose  at  daylight  in  a  fever,  and  our  misery  was  unmitigated 
during  our  whole  stay, 

"  The  food  of  tlie  mus(|nlt()  Is  Mood,  wliu'li  it  ran  extract 
by  penetrating  the  hide  of  a  buffalo  ;  and  if  it  is  not  dis- 
'tnrbed,  it  gorges  itself  so  as  to  swell  its  body  into  a  trans^ 
parent  globe.  The  wound  does  not  swells  like  that  of  the 
African  muaquito,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  painful ;  and  when 
multiplied  an  hundred  fold,  and  continued  for  so  many  sue* 
cessive  days,  it  becomes  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  that  cold, 
fiimine,  and  every  other  concomitant  of  an  inhospitable  cli- 
mate must  yield  the  pre-eminence  to  it  It  chases  th^  buf- 
ialo  to  the  plains,  irritating  him  to  madness ;  and  the  rein- 
deer to  the  sea-shore,  from  which  they  do  not  return  till  the 
scourge  has  ceased.*'— pp.  188-89. 

To  return  to  Captain  Franklin  and  his  companion 
Back.    A  description  is  given  of  the  sledges,  the 

coriclos,  the  snow-shoes,  and  tlie  clothing  of  a  win- 
ter-traveller in  this  cold  and  dreary  climate;  are- 
petition  of  which  would  afibrd  but  little  entertain* 
ment  to  the  general  reader.    Dr.  Richardson,  in 
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his  account  of  the  Crees,  says  tliat  tattooing  is  as 
commoD  among  them  as  in  the  Oriental  iBlands, 
notwithstanding  it  is  a  most  painful  operation :  a 
half-breed,  whose  arm  I  amputated,  declared  that 
tattooing  was  not  only  the  most  painful  operation 
of  the  two,  but  infinitely  more  difficult  to  bear,  by 
its  tediousness,  haying,  in  his  case,  lasted  three 
days."  Captain  Franklin  has  also  some  notices  of 
the  Crees,  but  is  more  particular  respecting  the 
Stone  Indians,  residing  near  the  Company's  post 
of  Carlton  House ;  they  are  more  prepossessing,*' 
he  says,  *'  in  their  looks,  but  addicted  to  thieving,  and 
grossly  and  habitually  treacherous.  Their  coun- 
tenances are  affable  and  pleasing,  their  eyes  large 
and  expreasive,  nose  aquiline,  teeth  white  and  regu- 
lar, the  forehead  bold,  the  cheek-bones  rather  high. 
Their  figure  is  usually  good,  above  the  middle  size,^ 
with  slender  but  well-proportioned  limbs.  Their 
colour  is  a  light  copper,  aud  they  have  a  profusion 
of  very  black  hair.'*  Back  has  supplied  a  very 
striking  portrait.  They  steal  whatever  they  can, 
particularly  horses,  maintaining  that  they  are 
common  property  sent  by  the  Almighty  for  the 
general  use  of  man,  and  therefore  may  be  taken 
wherever  nitt  with.  This  avowed  disposition  calls 
for  the  strictest  yigilance  at  the  several  posts. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  March  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  arriving,"  says  Captain  Franklin, 
at  Fort  Chipewyau,  and  thus  terminated  a  win- 
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ter*s  journey  of  eigbt  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles ; 

in  the  progress  of  which  ihere  was  a  ^reat  inter- 
mixture of  agreeable  and  disagreeable  circum- 
stances." The  latter,  he  thinks,  if  balanced,  would 
preponderate,  and  that  walking  in  snow-shoes  was 
among  the  most  pnHuinent.  To  tlie  inexperienced, 
indeed,  the  suffering  occasioned  by  walking  in  snow- 
shoes  appears  to  be  dreadful,  *'and  can  be  but 
faintly  imagined  by  a  person  who  thinks  upon  the 
inconvenience  of  marching  vvitli  a  weight  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  pounds  constantly  attached  to 
galled  feet  and  swelled  ankles/*    But  Mr.  Hood 

will  best  describe  it. 

The  miseries  endured  during  the  first  journey  of  this 
nature  are  so  great,  that  nothing  could  induce  the  sufierer 
to  undertake  a  second  while  under  the  influence  of  present 

pain.  lie  feels  his  frame  crushed  by  unaccountable  pres- 
sure, he  drags  a  galHng  and  stuh]>orn  weight  at  his  feet, 
and  his  traek  is  nmiked  with  blood.  The  dazzliiifT  scene 
around  Inin  affords  no  rest  to  liis  eye,  no  object  to  divert  his 
attention  from  his  own  agonizing  sensations.  \\  li  n  he 
rises  from  i-lt'cj),  half  his  body  iscoiiis  duad,  till  »ptirkened 
into  tV'LTuig  J)y  the  ^irritation  of  his  ^on'-.  But,  fortunately 
for  him,  no  evil  makes  an  impression  ^o  cvancsriMit  as  jjain. 
It  cannot  be  wholly  banished,  nor  recalled  with  the  force  of 
reality,  hy  any  act  of  the  mind,  either  to  affect  our  deter- 
minations, or  to  sympathise  with  another.  The  traveller 
soon  forgets  his  .sufierings,  and  at  every  future  journey  their 
recurrence  is  attended  with  diminished  acuteness." — ^pp. 
173,  174. 

Preparations  were  forthwith  to  be  made  atChipe- 
wyan  for  prosecuting  the  main  object  of  the  expe- 
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ditiou,  and  in  the  consultation  with  the  principals 
of  the  two  great  and  contending  companies.  Frank- 
lin, by  his  persuasive  and  conciliating  manners, 
brought  abont  a  cordial  desire  on  the  part  of  both 
to  render  mutual  assistance  to  the  forwarding  of 
that  object.  Here,  too,  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
he  had  the  sincere  gratification  of  welcoming  his 
long*separated  friends  Dr.  Kichardson  and  Mr. 
Hood,  who  arrived  in  perfect  health :  and  he  re- 
cords the  zeal  and  talents  displayed  by  these  two 
gentlemen,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  ap- 
probation of  the  manner  in  which  their  several 
duties  had  been  discharged  since  their  separation. 

The  Chij)cwyaiis  are  the  neighbouring  tribe  of 
the  Stone  Indians,  with  less  promising  features,  but 
more  honest,  rude  in  their  manners,  and  extremely 
superstitions.  Their  features  also  are  against  them; 
tliey  have  broad  faces,  projecting  cheek-bones,  and 
wide  nostrils;  but  generally  good  teeth,  and  fine 
eyes ;  they  are  reserved  and  selfish ;  they  beg  with 
unceasing  importunity  everything  they  see.  I 
never  saw  men,"  says  Franklin,  **  who  either  re- 
ceived or  bestowed  a  gift  with  such  bad  grace; 
they  almost  snatch  the  thing  from  you  in  the  one 
instance,  and  throw  it  at  you  in  the  other.*'  Our 
travellers  fell  in  with  a  party  of  these  people  in  the 
most  forlorn  condition,  having  destroyed  everything 
they  had  possessed,  as  the  token  of  grief  for  the  severe 
loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  prevailing  sickness 
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of  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  dysentery.  ''It 

appears,'*  says  Franklin,  •*  that  no  article  is  spared 

by  those  unliappy  men  when  a  near  relative  dies ; 

their  clotlies  and  tents  are  cut  to  pieces^  their  guns 

broken,  and  every  other  weapon  rendered  useless, 

if  some  pei*son  do  not  remove  those  articles  Irom 

their  sight."    As  some  relief,  however,  to  tlie 

darker  shades  of  their  character,  instances  of  theft 

are  stated  to  be  extremely  rare  amon^  them ;  and 

that  they  possess  strong  affection  for  tlieir  children. 

A  curious  example  of  this  was  mentioned  to  the 

party,  '*  and  so  well  authenticated,"  says  Franklin, 

"that  I  shall  venture  to  give  it  in  the  words  of 

Dr.  Richardson's  Juuni;il.** 

"A  young  Chipewyan  Iiad  separated  from  the  rest  of  his 
band  for  the  purpose  of  trenching  beaver,  when  his  wife, 
who  was  his  sole  companion,  and  in  her  first  pregnancy,  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  labour.  She  died  on  the  third  day 
after  she  had  given  birth  to  a  boy.  The  husband  was  in- 
consolable, and  vowed  in  his  anguish  never  to  take  another 
woman  to  wife,  but  his  grief  was  soon  in  some  degree  ab- 
sorbed in  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  infant  son.  To  preserve 
its  life  be  descended  to  the  office  of  nurse,  so  degrading  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Chipewyan,  as  partaking  of  the  duties  of  a 
woman.  He  swaddled  it  in  soft  moss,  fed  it  with  broth  made 
from  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  and  to  still  its  cries  applied  it  to 
liis  breast,  praying  eamestly  to  the  great  Master  of  Life  to 
assist  his  endeavours.  The  force  of  the  powerful  passion 
by  which  he  was  actuated  produced  the  same  eflect  in  his 
case,  as  it  has  done  in  some  others  which  are  recorded :  a 
flow  of  milk  actually  took  place  firom  his  breast.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  his  child,  taught  him  to  be  a  hunter,  and 
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whra  he  attabed  the  age  of  manhood,  choee  him  a  wife  from 
the  trihe.  The  old  man  kept  his  tow  in  never  takmg  a  se- 
cond wife  himself,  but  he  delighted  in  tending  liis  son's 
children,  and  when  his  daughter-in-law  used  to  interfere, 
saying  thiit  it  was  not  the  oecupation  of  a  man,  lie  was  wont 
to  reply,  that  lie  had  promised  to  the  great  Master  of  Life, 
if  his  child  was  spared,  never  to  be  prond,  like  the  utlier 
Indians.  He  used  to  mention,  too.  as  a  eertaln  proof  of  the 
a])pr{ihation  of  Providence,  that  altliongh  lie  was  always 
obliged  to  carry  his  child  on  his  back  while  limiting,  yet 
flint  it  never  rou.sed  a  mooic  by  its  cries,  being  always  par- 
ticularly still  at  those  times.  Our  informant  (Mr.  ^^'ent/el) 
added,  tliat  he  had  often  seen  fliis  Indian  in  his  old  age,  and 
that  his  left  breast,  even  then,  retained  the  unusual  size  it 
had  acquired  in  his  occupation  of  nurse."— pp.  157, 156. 

^  Singular  as  this  case  may  appear,  Dr.  Richardson 
is  quite  correct  in  stating  that  there  are  others  on 

record,  in  which  the  same  effects  precisely  were  pro- 
duced, and  among  which  is  that  recorded  by  the 
Baron  Von  Humboldt  in  his  South  American  travels, 
and  which  some  of  the  physiologists  of  that  day  pro* 
nounced  to  be  impossible,  while  they  were  advanc- 
ing and  defending  other  stories  not  less  miraculous. 
It  is  not  safe  in  this  age  of  wonderful  discoveries  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  what  is  and  what  is  not 
possible.  Physiologists,  and  physicians,  and  sur- 
geons, may  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  man  has 
not  been  gifted  as  woman  is,  with  lacteous  nutri- 
ment; but  common  sense  may  lead  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  both,  being  constituted  with  the  same 
materials,  and  supplied  with  similar  glands,  may; 
by  some  extraordinary  ciix^umstance — the  force 
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of  powerful  passion/*  as  Dr.  Richardson  obseryes, 
produce  like  effects.   The  opinions  of  two  of  the 

most  eminent  physiolo«^ists  may  here  be  given. 
Majendie  says,  "  Though  the  becretioii  of  nuik 
seems  proper  to  women,  after  parturition,  it  has 
been  sometimes  seen  in  virgins,  and  even  in  man." 
(Majendie's  Phyaiologif!)  And  Richeraud  says, 
"  There  have  been  kiiown  luen  in  whom  a  long- 
continued  titillation  of  tlio  broasts  had  determined 
BO  considerable  an  afflux  of  the  humours,  that 
there  oozed  from  them  a  whitish  milky  and  sac- 
charine liuid,  not  unlike  the  milk  of  a  woman." 
(Hicheraud's  Physiology.)  To  say  that  a  thing  is 
impossible,  is  a  very  easy  but  not  a  convincing  way 
of  settling  a  disputed  question.  When  Stephen- 
son constructed  tlie  first  railroad  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  near  twenty  years  ago,  and 
asserted  that  its  speed  would  exceed  sixteen  miles 
an  hour,  it  was  laughed  at  by  a  great  lawyer 
(a  senior  wrangler),  employed  against  the  bill, 
who  asserted  dogmatically,  that  such  a  speed  was 
impossible;  but  Stephenson,  somewhat  nettled, 
called  out,  ^^nstead  of  sixteen^  I  can  make  It  sixty, 
if  necessary."  Eyery  impediment  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  establishing  a  distant  electrical  tele- 
graph ;  but  the  confidence  which  a  few  had  in  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone  carried  the  point,  and  a  communi- 
cation can  now  be  held  with  Portsmouth  from  Lolk- 
don  (with  their  two  distant  termini  even)  in  a  very 
few  minutes — a  single  signal  in  half  a  second — in 
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fact,  electricity  regards  neither  time  nor  space. 
How  many  impwtMtWHies  would  ordinary  people 
meet  with  in  the  agencies  of  electricity,  gfalvan- 
isiDy  and  maguetism;  one  or  all  of  which  may 
almost  be  looked  on  as  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
material  of  our  world ;  daily  manifesting  the  truth, 
that  "we  are  yet  only  on  ihc  thitishold  of  disco- 
very,"— Sir  Humphry  Davy's  words,  uttered  but  a 
short  time  before  his  death. 

To  return,  after  this  digression,  to  our  voyagers. 
As  soon  as  the  number  of  people  to  be  employed 
was  completed,  consisting  of  sixteen  Canadian 
▼oyagers,  their  English  attendant,  John  Hepburn, 
two  interpreters  to  be  received  at  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  and  one  Chipewyan  woman,  and  their 
provisions  shipped,  they  all  embarked  on  the  18th 
of  July,  in  high  glee,  and  the  crews  of  the  three 
canoes  commenced  a  lively  paddling  song  on  quit- 
ting the  shore,  which  was  continued  till  out  of  sight 
of  the  house.  On  the  24th  they  reached  Moose- 
deer  Island,  a  post  of  the  North- West  Company, 
and  engaged  Pierre  St.  Germain  as  interpreter 
for  the  Copper  Indians.  On  the  26th  they  arrived 
at  Fort  Providence,  situated  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  Great  Slaye  Lake.  They  found  here  Mr. 
Wentzel  and  the  second  interpreter,  Jean  Baptiste 
Adam«  The  duties  allotted  to  the  former  were,  the 
management  of  the  Indians,  the  su|)erintendencc  of 
the  Canadian  voyagers,  the  obtaining  and  distribut- 
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ing  provisions  and  other  stores  ;  all  of  which  he  was 
well  qualified  to  perform,  having  beeu  twenty  years 
ia  the  country.  Here,  too,  they  were  waited  on  by 
the  chief  of  the  Indians,  named  Akaitcho.  He 
made  a  speech,  purporting  that  he  rejoiced  to  see 
such  great  chiefs  on  his  laud  ;  that  his  tribe  was 
poor,  but  they  loved  white  men,  who  had  been  their 
benefactors ;  said  he  would  attend  them  to  the  end 
of  their  journey,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to 
provide  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  Iprank- 
liu,  of  course,  made  a  suitable  acknowledgment  in 
return. 

On  the  2nd  August  they  left  Fort  Prc^idence, 

on  their  way  to  the  Copper  Mine  River;  the  party 
consisting  of  six  Euglisiunen,  six  Canadiau  voyagers, 
and  three  interpreters,  to  which  were  added  Akaitcho 
and  his  Indians.  The  details  of  the  journey  as  far 
as  Fort  Enterprise,  on  the  banks  of  Winter  Lake, 
the  difficulties  that  occurred  in  the  navigation  of 
the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  crossing  of 
portages,  could  give  little  or  no  information  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  shall  therefore 
be  omitted.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  after  numerous 
difficulties,  experienced  irom  scarcity  of  provisions 
for  the  party  that  attended  them,  impediments 
of  navigation,  and  the  severe  labour  of  the  fre- 
quent portages,  they  were  p:lad  to  arrive,  on  the 
20th  August,  after  a  slow  and  tedious  progress, 
at  the  spot  where  it  was  decided  to  winter^  and 
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which  was  distant  about  550  miles  from  Chipe- 
wy  an.  Captain  Franklin  slates  their  journey  briefly 
thus: — 

The  counted  length  of  the  portages  we  had  crossed, 
dnoe  leaving  Fort  Proridence,  is  twenty-one  statute^mileB 
and  a  half;  axid  as  our  men  had  to  trayerse  each  portage 
four  tunes  with  a  load  of  180  pounds,  and  return  three  tunes 
light,  they  walked  in  the  whole  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  total  length  of  our  voyage  from  Chlpewyan 
is  fiv^ilpDdred  and  fifty-three  miles.  In  the  afternoon  (he 
says)  ipa  read  divine  service,  and  ofoed  our  thanksgiving 
to  the  Almighty  fiv  lus  goodness  in  having  brought  us  thus 
far  on  our  journey  ;  a  duty  which  we  never  neglected,  when 
statioQary,  on  the  Sabbath." 

Befell  the  termination  of  the  last  journey,  how- 

ever,  the  Canadian  voyagers  became  discontented, 
and  threatened  not  to  proceed  forward  unless  more 
food  was  given  to  them ;  and  Franklin,  after  ad- 
dressing them  in  the  strongest  manner  on  the 
danger  of  insubordination,  and  his  determination 
to  inflict  the  heaviest  punishment  on  any  who 
should  refuse  to  proceed,  admits  that  their  hardships 
were  of  a  kind  that  few  would  support  without 
murmuring,  and  none  could  witness  without  a 
sincere  pity  for  their  sutieriugs.  Relief,  however, 
was  at  hand  by  the  arrival  of  some  hunters  with 
the  carcases  of  reindeer. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination,  the  Canadians 
set  cordially  about  the  erection  of  a  house  for  their 
winter  quarters,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
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Fort  Enierpme^  a  name  that,  in  reference  to  future 

events,  iiii<j^ht  with  f^reat  ant!  deplorable  propriety  be 
changed  to  that  ot  the  House  of  Misery,  Lamenta- 
tion,  and  Woe."  The  anxiety  felt  by  Franklin  of 
getting  on  to  the  northward,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  all  that  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the 
probable  want  of  provisions  would  make  such  an  at- 
tempt inexpedient,  and  Akaitcho  having  positively 
refused  to  let  his  Indians  proceed,  Franklin  remon- 
strated with  this  chief;  and,  continuing  to  press  tlie 
matter,  he  answered  with  some  warmth  : — 

Well,  I  have  said  every  thing  I  can  urge  to  diflsuade 
you  from  going  on  this  serrice,  on  which  it  seems  you  wish 
to  sacrifice  your  own  lives,  as  well  as  the  Indians  who  might 
attend  you :  however,  if,  after  all  I  have  said,  you  are  de- 
terming  to  go,  some  of  my  young  men  ahall  join  the  party, 
because  it  ahall  not  be  said  that  we  permitted  you  to  die 
alone,  after  having  brought  you  hither;  but  from  tiie  moment 
they  embark  in  the  canoes,  I  and  my  relatives  shall  lament 
them  as  dead."— p.  225. 

This  speech  of  the  chief  did  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  Franklin,  who,  after  communicating 

to  his  officers  what  had  passed,  it  was  agreed  by 
all  that  a  party  should  be  sent  forward  only  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  distance  and  size  of 
the  Copper  Mine  River ;  and  the  two  youngsters. 
Back  and  Hood,  were  despatched  on  that  service  in 
a  liufht  canoe,  liaviiig  with  them  the  interpreter,  T. 
Germain,  eight  Canadians,  and  one  Indian.  Frank* 
lin,  however,  at  all  times  unwilling  to  impose  a 
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task  on  others  of  which  he  did  not  take  a  share 
himself,  says  that  Dr.  Richardson  and  he  deter- 
mined on  making  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the 
Copper  Mine  River,  leaviug  Mr.  Wcntzel  to  superin- 
tend the  buildings.  Accordingly  they  set  out  on  the 
9th  of  September,  and  having  suffered  much  from 
snow  and  cold,  reached  the  Copper  Mine  River  on 
the  l3th,  and  were  glad  to  get  back  to  Fort  Enter- 
prise,  having  traversed  on  foot  about  eighty  miles. 
On  the  same  day  Back  and  Hood  retamed  from 
their  inspection. 

**  I  was  much  pleased  (says  Franklin)  with  the  able 
maimer  in  which  these  officers  executed  the  service  they  bad 
been  despatched  upon,  and  was  gratified  to  learn  from  them 
that  their  companions  had  conducted  themselves  extremely 
well,  and  borne  the  fiitigues  of  the  jommey  most  cheerfully. 
They  scarcely  had  ever  more  than  sufficient  fuel  to  boil  the 
kettle;  and  were  generally  obhgcd  to  lie  down  in  ihcir 
wet  clothes,  and  consequently  sufiered  much  fiom  cold." — 
p.  237. 

Soon,  however,  after  the  parties  had  returned  to 
the  Fortt  it  was  stated  by  the  wintering  party  at 
Fort  Enterprise*  that  they  had  been  apprized  that 
the  provisions  they  had,  and  were  likely  to  obtain, 
would  not  suffice  for  their  journey  to  the  sea,  and 
along  the  coast;  and  tiiat  the  ammunition  and 
clothing  had  not  come  up  from  the  southward: 
Mr.  Back  therefore,  with  that  zeal  and  activity  by 
which  he  had  particularly  distinguished  himself, 
volunteered  to  set  out*  on  the  18th  October,  with 
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Mr.  Wentzel,  two  Canadians,  two  Indians  and  their 
wives,  and  return  to  Fort  Providence,  and,  if  neces« 
8ary>  to  Ghipewyan,  to  obtain  and  hasten  the  re- 
quired supplies.  This  juiuiiey  wus  perforiiiLd  on 
foot,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  was  successful. 
Wentasel  returned  from  Providence  in  the  month 
of  December,  accompanied  by  two  Esquimaux  in- 
terpreters, whom  they  found  at  Fort  Providence, 
wliere  they  had  arrived  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chesterfield  Inlet;  their  long  unpronounceable 
names  were  now  converted  into  those  of  Augustus 
and  Junius,  the  former  understood  a  little  of 
the  English  language.  Back,  always  alert  when 
duty  required  his  exertion,  proceeded  to  Chipe- 
wyan. 

Some  traits  of  the  Indian  character  are  given  in 
the  report  of  his  long  and  perilous  journey,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Indians^  which  deserve  to  be 
here  noticed.  A  single  instance  may  be  sufficient  to 
stamp  their  character.  One  of  the  women  caught 
a  fine  pike,  by  making  a  hole  in  the  ice,  which  she 
gave  to  us ;  the  Indians  positively  refused  to  par- 
take of  it,  from  the  idea  (as  we  afterwards  learnt) 
that  we  should  not  have  sufficient  for  ourselves — 
*  we  are  accustomed  to  ^starvation,'  said  they,  '  but 
you  are  not.'  "  The  ludiaus  and  their  wiviMK^^^ 
plained  of  illness  and  want  of  rest,  which  isdiie^d 
Back  to  serve  out  to  them  a  flagon  of  mixed 
spirits.  "  It  was  a  satis&ction  to  me,"  he  says,  *Uo 
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behold  these  poor  creatures  enjoying  themselves, 
for  they  had  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  and 
active  manner  towards  the  party,  and  with  a  gene- 
rosity and  sympathy  seldom  fouod  even  in  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  attention 
and  affection  which  they  manifested  towards  tlieir 
wives  evinced  a  benevolence  of  disposition,  and 
goodness  of  nature^  which  could  not  fail  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  the  most  indifferent  observer." 
Another  instance,  while  it  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
privation  to  which  the  party  were  exposed  with 
regard  to  food,  shows  the  desire  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  midst  of  their  own  sufferings,  to  administer  to 
the  relief  of  the  strangers. 

*«  One  of  our  men  caught  a  fish,  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  weed  scraped  from  the  rocks  {tripe  de  roche)  that 
aflbrds  a  glutinous  substance,  made  us  a  tolerable  supper ; 
it  was  not  of  tli<  most  choice  kind,  yet  good  enough  for 
hungry  men.  While  we  were  eating  it,  I  perceived  one  of 
the  women  husily  employed  scraping  an  old  skin,  with  the 
eonteuts  of  which  bear  husband  presented  us.  Tbej  con- 
sisted of  pounded  meat,  fiit,  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
Indiaa's  and  deer's  bair  than  either ;  and  though  such  a 
mixture  may  not  appear  very  alluring  to  an  English  stomach, 
it  was  thou^t  a  great  luxury,  after  three  days'  privation  in 
these  cheerless  regions  of  America.  Indeed,  had  it  not 
been  ibr  the  precautiou  and  generosity  of  the  Indians,  we 
miut|^ve  gone  without  sustenance  until  we  reached  the 
forts/^pp.  273,  274. 

Back  in  this  dreadiiil  journey  was  not  only  ex- 
posed to  fitarvation  and  the  extremity  of  cold,  but 
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also  to  the  danger  of  perishing  in  some  of  the  lakes 

which  they  had  to  cross  on  foot.  Ou  a  narrow 
branch  of  the  Slave  Lake  he  ieii  through  the  ice, 
but  escaped  without  injury;  on  another  occasion 
the  ice  bent  so  that  it  required  the  utmost  speed  to 
avoid  falling  through  where  it  gave  way,  as  it  seems 
to  have  done  at  every  step  he  took.  In  short  it 
was  little  less  than  miraculous,  considering  the 
season  and  the  severity  of  tiie  winter,  that  he  ever 
returned  safe,  which  however  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  do  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  he  arrived 
at  Fort  Enterprise,  where  he  says, — I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  my  friends  all  in  good  health, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  months,  during 
which  time  I  had  travelled  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  four  miles^  on  snow-shoes^  and  had  no 
other  covering  at  night,  in  the  woods,  than  a 
blanket  and  deer-skin,  with  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently at  —40%  and  once  at  —57** ;  and  sometimes 
passing  two  or  three  days  without  tasting  food/' 
Well  may  Franklin  say,  "  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  much  pleased  witli  his  conduct  on  this  arduous 
undertaking/' 

With  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  winter,  it 
was  not  improved  by  the  more  nortliera  situation 
of  Fort  Enterprise.  Augustus  spoke  so  highly  of 
the  warmth  of  a  snow-house,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  building  of  one,  which  he  did  afiber  a 
very  speedy  and  clever  opuratiun,  and  of  which 
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Captain   Franklin   has  givrn  a  description  and 
plan;  but  as  Parry  has  supplied  both,  obtained 
from  the  very  same  people*  they  need  not  here  be 
repeated.    Franklin  says,—"  The  purity  of  the 
material  of  which  the  house  was  fraintid,  the  ele- 
gance of  its  construction,  and  the  transparency  of 
its  walls»  which  transmitted  a  very  pleasant  light, 
gave  it  an  appearance  far  superior  to  a  marble 
building,  and  one  might  survey  it  with  feelings 
somewhat  akin  to  those  produced  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  Grecian  temple  reared  by  Phidias; 
both  are  triumphs  of  art,  inimitable  in  their  kinds." 
Like  many  of  the  Grecian  temples,  they  too  are 
covered  by  domes,  built  on  the  principle  of  an  arch, 
which  is  perfectly  understood  by  them.   We  have 
had  many  learned  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  the 
arch,  which  some  say  was  copied  from  nature;  the 
poor  isolated  Esquimaux,  evidently  an  original 
people,  unlike  to  any  other  in  physical  appearance, 
had  natui-c  only  to  consult,  in  ^vhich,  with  their  own 
•  ingenuity,  as  we  have  learned  from  Parry,  they  are 
by  no  means  deficient* 

In  December,  Franklin  has  given  a  statement  of 
the  severity  of  the  cold,  which  is  not  more  intense 
than  Back  experienced : — 

*'  The  weather  during  this  month  was  the  coldest  we  ex- 
|M»rienctM!  during  our  rcisidence  iu  America.  The  thermo- 
meter Mink  on  one  occasion  to  57°  below  zero,  and  never 
rose  beyond  0"*  above  it ;  the  mean  for  the  month  was  — 
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During  Uiese  intense  colds,  however,  the  atmosphere  was 
generally  calm,  and  the  wood-cutters  and  others  went  about 
their  ordinary  occupations  without  using  any  extraordinary 
precautions,  yet  witiiout  feeling  any  had  eflects.  Tliey  had 
th^  reindeer  shirts  on,  leathern  mittens  lined  with  blankets, 
and  furred  ciip^ ;  but  none  of  them  used  any  defence  for  the 
face,  nor  did  they  need  to  do  so.  Indeed  we  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  heat  is  abstracted  most  rapidly  from  the 
bod)  ciurino;  strong  breezes  ;  and  most  of  tliuse  who  have 
perUhed  i'nmi  cold  in  this  country  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
their  behig  ovci  taki  ii  on  a  lake,  or  other  unsheltered  place, 
by  a  storm  of  wind.  The  intense  cohls  were,  however, 
detrimental  to  ns  in  another  way.  The  trees  tV.  to  their 
very  centres,  and  became  as  liard  ns  stones,  aiui  more  dif- 
ficult to  cut.  Some  of  the  axes  were  broken  daiiy,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  montli  we  had  only  one  left  that  was  tit  for 
felling  trees.  By  intrusting  it  only  to  one  of  the  party  who 
had  been  bred  a  carpenter,  and  who  could  use  it  with  dex- 
terity, it  was  fortunately  preserved  until  the  anrivai  of  our 
men  with  others  from  Fort  Providence. 

A  thermometer,  hung  in  our  bed-room  at  the  distance 
of  sixteen  feet  from  the  fire»  but  exposed  to  its  direct  radia- 
tion, stood,  even  in  the  day-time,  occasionally  at  15^  below 
cero,  and  was  observed  more  than  once,  previous  to  the 
kindling  of  the  fire  in  the  morning,  to  be  as  low  as  40*  below  , 
xero.  On  two  of  these  occasions  the  chronometers  (Nos. 
2149  and  2151),  winch  during  the  night  lay  under  Mr. 
Hood's  and  Dr.  Bichardson's  pillows,  stopped  while  they 
were  dresnng  themselves." — pp.  254,  255. 

la  one  of  the  families  tiiat  frequented  the  house 

was  a  good-looking  girl,  concerning  whom  Captain 

Franklin  gives  the  following  anecdote: — 

**  T  may  remark,  that  the  daughter,  whuiu  we  designated 
Grceu-stockiog^,  from  her  dress,  is  considered  by  her  tribe 
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to  be  a  great  beauty.  Mr.  Hood  drew  an  accurate  portrait 
of  her,  although  her  motber  was  averse  from  her  sitting  for 
it.  She  was  afraid,  she  said,  that  lier  daughter's  likeness 
would  induce  tlie  Great  Chief  wlio  resided  in  England,  to 
bend  for  the  original.  Tlie  yuuig  lady,  however,  was  unde- 
terred by  any  such  fear.  She  haa  already  been  an  object 
of  contest  between  her  countrymen  ;  and  although  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  has  belonged  successively  to  two  bosbandfly 
and  would  prol)ably  have  been  the  wife  of  many  more,  if 
her  mother  had  not  required  her  sernces  as  a  nune." — 
p.  2M. 

The  ingenious  metliods  pursued  by  Captain  Parry 
iu  his  ^vinter's  abode  in  the  Arctic  regions,  for  the 
amusemei^t  and  occupation  of  bis  people*  were  not 
known  to  Captain  Franklin ;  but  he  equally  found 
it  necessary,  during  the  diuary  luunths  they  were 
shut  up  in  Fort  Enterprise,  to  furnish  some  kind  of 
employment,  especially  for  the  officers  of  the  expe- 
dition, who,  however,  were  at  no  loss ;  they  were 
engaged  in  writing  out  their  journals,  calculating 
the  results  of  their  observations,  and  in  constructing 
the  charts  of  the  routes,  while  Messrs.  Hood,  and 
Back  were  emijluyed  in  finishing  their  drawings. 
The  reading  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  letters 
from  En<Tland,  was  a  source  of  occupation.  But 
Captain  Franklin  has  given  a  sketch  which  con- 
tains the  usual  routine  of  their  winter's  life  at  Fort 
Enterprise. 

In  the  evenings  we  joined  the  men  in  the  ball,  and  took 
a  part  in  their  games,  which  generally  continued  to  a  late 
hour ;  in  short,  we  never  found  the  time  to  hang  heavy  upon 
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otir  hands ;  and  the  pecolisr  occupadoos  of  each  of  the  offi- 
cers affmiled  lliem  more  employmcDt  than  might  at  first  be 
snppoeed.   I  re-calculated  ihe  ohsefratioiis  made  on  our 

route ;  Mr.  Hood  protracted  the  charts,  and  made  those 
tirawings  of  birds,  plants,  and  fishes,  which  cannot  appear 
in  this  work,  but  w  hich  have  heen  the  admiration  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  them.  Each  of  tiic  party  sedulously  and 
separately  recorded  their  observations  on  the  aurora,  and 
Dr.  Richardson  contrived  to  obtain  from  under  the  snow 
specimens  of  most  of  the  lichens  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  and 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  mineralogy  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

"  The  Sabbath  was  always  a  day  of  rest  with  us ;  the 
woodmen  were  required  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  that 
day  on  Saturday,  and  the  party  were  dressed  in  their  best 
attire.  Divine  service  was  regularly  performed,  and  the 
Canadians  attended,  and  behaved  with  great  decorum,  al« 
though  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  bnt  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  in  which  the  prayers  were  read.- 
I  regretted  much  that  we  had  not  a  French  Frayer-Book, 
but  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  were  always  read  to  them 
in  their  own  language. 

Our  diet  consisted  almost  entirely  of  reindeer  meat, 
varied  twice  a  week  by  fish,  and  occasional!}  Ly  a  little 
flour,  but  we  had  no  vegetables  of  any  description.  On  the 
Sunday  mornings  we  drank  a  cup  of  chocolate ;  but  our 
greatest  luxury  was  tea  (without  sugar),  of  which  we  regu- 
larly partook  twice  a-day.  With  reindeer*&  tat  and  strips 
of  cotton  shirts,  we  formed  caudles  ;  and  Hepburn  actjuired 
considerable  skill  hi  tlie  manufacture  of  soap,  from  the  wood- 
ashes,  fat,  and  salt.  The  formation  of  soap  wa«>  cuiksidered 
as  rather  a  mysterious  operation  by  our  Canadians,  and  in 
their  bauds  was  always  supjiosed  to  fail  if  a  woman  ap- 
proached tlie  kettle  iu  which  the  ley  whs  Ixiiling.  8uch  arc 
our  simple  domestic  details." — ^pp.  258,  259. 
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The  aurora  borealis  made  its  aj>peaiauce  fre- 
quently, with  more  or  less  brilliancy,  but  not 
particularly  remarkable ;  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber it  was  visible  twenty-eight  of  the  long  nights. 
Mr.  Back  gives,  in  the  narrative  of  his  journey,  the 
ibllowing  extraordinary  account  which  he  received 
irom  one  of  the  partners  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany, but  he  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it. 
•*  He  was  traveiiing  in  a  canoe  in  the  English  river, 
and  had  landed  near  the  Kettle-fall,  when  the  co- 
ruscations of  the  aurora  were  so  vivid  and  low,  that 
the  Canadians  fell  on  their  faces,  and  began  praving 
and  crying,  fearing  they  should  be  killed ;  he  him- 
self threw  away  his  guu  and  knife,  that  they  might 
not  attract  the  flashes,  for  they  were  within  two 
feet  from  the  earth,  flitting  along  with  incredible 
swiftness,  and  moving  parallel  to  its  surface.  They 
continued  for  upwards  of  five  minutes,  as  near  as 
he  could  judge,  and  made  a  loud  rustling  noise, 
like  the  waving  of  a  flag  in  a  strong  breeze.  After 
they  had  ceased  the  sky  became  clear  with  little 
wind." 

Captain  Franklin,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Hood, 
were  most  attentive  observers  of  the  aurora.  Cap- 
tain Franklin  says,  that  having  observed  the  aurora 
upwards  of  two  hundred  times,  he  is  not  able  to 

attest  the  fact  of  the  noise  ascribed  to  it.  Mr. 
Back,  ^vhen  on  his  joui'ney,  the  night  being  fine, 
says,    the  aurora  was  so  vivid,  that  we  imagined 
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more  than  once  that  we  heard  a  rustliDg  noise, 

like  that  of  autumnal  leaves  stirred  by  the  wind ; 
but  after  two  hours  of  attentive  listening  we  were 
not  entirely  convinced  of  the  fact/'  They  all  agree 
as  to  its  influence  over  the  magnetic  needle.  By  a 
uumbtr  of  experiments  it  was  found  that,  in  certain 
positions  of  the  beams  and  arches,  the  ueedlc  was 
considerably  drawn  aside^  and  more  particularly 
when  the  flashes  were  between  the  clouds  and  the 
earth  ;  for  it  was  also  astertaiiitid  that  tlu  heigiit 
of  the  aurora,  instead  of  being,  as  supposed  by 
Mr.  Dalton  and  others,  beyond  the  region  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  usually  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
uiiies  truiii  the  earth.  **  We  have  sometimes  seen," 
Mr,  Hood  says,  an  attenuated  aurora  Hashing 
across  a  hundred  degrees  of  the  sky  in  a  single 
second ;  a  quickness  of  motion  inconsistent  with  the 
height  of  sixty  or  sevent}^  miles,  the  least  which 
has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  it." 

The  Ist  of  January,  1821,  the  usual  festivities  of 
the  new  year  were  held;  but  the  only  treat  the 
people  could  receive  was  a  little  Hour  and  fat,  both 
luxuries,  but  the  feast  languished  for  want  of  spirits. 
The  whole  month  was  cold  and  foggy,  yet  the 
Indians  ikclared  it  was  the  warmest  they  had 
known  ^  the  thermometer,  however,  towards  the 
latter  part,  descended  to  49%  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  month  was  15^-6.  On  the  15th 
large  supplies  were  received  from  Fort  Providence, 
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and  the  people  had  their  ration  of  spirits  served  ont 

to  them. 

Towards  tiie  end  of  March  two  Indians  arrived 
irom  The  Hook,  a  chief  next  to  Akaitcho  in  autho- 
rity among  the  Copper  Indians;  his  band  were 
stationed  between  the  Marten  and  Great  Bear  lakes ; 
they  brought  offers  from  him  to  supply  dried  meat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Copper  Mine  River,  in  return 
for  goods  md  ammunition.  The  offer  was  declined, 
but  they  were  desired  to  tell  him  that  notes  on  the 
Nortii-West  Company's  post  would  be  gfiven  for 
either  provisions  or  leather  when  they  met.  Even 
at  this  period.  Franklin  says,  the  hunters  sent  us 
no  supplies ;  our  net  produced  very  few  fish,  and 
the  pounded  meat  intended  to  keep  for  summer  use 
was  nearly  expended.  Our  meals  at  this  period 
were  always  scanty,  and  we  were  ooeasionally  ie« 
stricted  to  one  in  the  day." 

But  the  Indian  families  which  congregated  about 
the  house,  consisting  principally  of  women  and 
children,  suffered  the  most. 

I  bad  often  requested  them  to  move  to  Akaitcho's 
lodge,  where  they  were  more  certain  of  receiving  supplies ; 
but  as  moet  of  them  were  nek  or  infirm,  they  did  not  like  to 
quit  the  boose,  where  Aey  daOy  received  medidnes  fh>m 
Dr.  Riebardson,  to  encounter  tiie  fatigue  of  following  the 
movements  of  a  hunting-camp.  They  cleared  away  the 
snow  on  the  site  of  the  autumn  encampments  to  look  for 
bones,  deer's  feet,  hiia  of  bide,  and  other  nihil  When  we 
beheld  them  gnawing  the  pieces  of  bide,  and  ^>ouuding  the 
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bones,  tor  the  j)urposo  of  extracting  some  nourishment  from 
them  by  boiling,  wc  regretted  onr  inability  to  relieve  thcra, 
but  little  thought  tliat  we  should  ourt^elves  be  afterwards 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  eagerly  collecting  these  same 
bones  a  second  time,  from  the  dung-hill.'* — p.  298* 

The  weather  in  May  became  vann,  and  the  ap- 

proiicli  of  spring  w  as  agreeably  confirmed  by  the 
gradual  appearance  of  Yarious  kinds  of  birds  and  of 
reindeer.  The  average  temperature  for*  the  month 
was  about  32",  the  greatest  heat  68%  and  the  lowest 
18';  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  sun  did  not  set. 
Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  long  journey 
down  the  Copper  Mine  River  to  the  coast  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  along  it  to  the  eastward.  The  first 
party  started  on  the  4th  of  June,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Richardson,  consisting  of  twenty-three  per- 
Bon9,  exclusive  •  of  children.  Among  them  were 
fifteen  Canadian  voyagers.  A  promise  was  made 
by  Akaitcho  in  presence  of  Mr.  W  eutzel  and  the 
Indians,  that  a  deposit  of  provisions  should  be  made 
at  this  place.  Fort  Enterprise,  previous  to  next  Sep- 
tember, as  a  resource  should  the  party  return  by 
this  way ;  and  Wentzel  undertook  to  see  this  done. 

On  the  I4th  of  June^  all  being  completed.  Cap* 
tain  Franklin  set  off  with  three  canoes  dragged  by 
four  men  each,  and  two  dogs.  The  stores,  the 
instrumeuts,  and  the  small  stock  of  dried  meat, 
amounting  only  to  eighty  pounds,  were  distributed 
equally  among  Hepburn,  diree  Canadians*  and  the 
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two  Esquimaux^  Junius  and  Augustus.  All  the 
party  set  out  on  foot.    On  crossing  a  small  lake. 

Franklin  fell  in  through  the  ice,  and  soon  after 
Back  did  the  same,  and  Junius  also,  with  a  heavy 
burden  on  his  back,  but  none  of  them  were  hurt. 
It  was  not  till  the  21st  that  Franklin's  party  joined 
Dr.  Richardson  at  Point  Lake.  Tt>  ease  the  men 
who  had  carried  the  canoes,  the  third  canoe  was  left 
here,  as  by  doing  this  three  men  were  gained  to 
assist  thuse  who  had  become  hime. 

it  were  tedious,  and  not  very  interesting,  to  repeat 
the  details  of  the  journey  over  lakes,  down  rapids 
and  cataracts,  over  portages,  and  across  a  hilly 
country,  dreadfully  fatiguing  to  the  uien  ;  or  to 
relate  tlie  alternate  successes  and  disappointments 
of  the  hunters.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  on  the 
30th  of  June  they  embarked  on  the  Copper  Mine 
River,  which,  at  a  point  called  Rock-nest,  is  stated 
to  be  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  ten  feet  deep, 
and  to  flow  very  rapidly  over  a  rocky  bottom ;  its 
banks  picturesque,  the  hills  shelving  to  the  water 
side,  well  covered  with  wood,  and  the  surface  of  the 
rocks  richly  clothed  with  lichens.  Musk-oxen  were 
here  very  plentiful  near  the  river,  and  in  all  this 
part  of  the  country ;  and,  like  the  buffalo,  herd  to- 
gether in  bands,  so  that  one  day  the  hunters  killed 
eight  cows.  It  is  said  that  when  two  or  three  men 
get  so  near  a  herd  as  to  fire  at  them  from  different 
poiiits,  iu stead  of  separating  or  running  away,  these 
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ftTiimals  hiuldic  closer  together,  and  several  are 
geueraliy  killed ;  but  if  the  wound  be  not  mortal, 
they  become  enraged,  and  dart  in  the  most  furious 
manner  at  the  hunters^  who  must  be  yery  dexterous 
to  evade  them. 

On  the  7th  of  July  they  arrived  at  The  Hook's 
encampment,  the  Indian  chief  before  mentioned, 
who  was  particularly  civil,  and  said,  •*  The  amount 
of  meat  i  have  is  very  small,  but  I  will  cheerfully 
give  you  what  I  baye ;  we  are  too  much  indebted 
to  the  white  people  to  allow  them  to  want  food  on 
our  lands  whilst  we  have  any  to  give  theui  and 
he  promised  to  remain  on  the  side  of  the  Bear  Lake, 
which  is  near  to  the  Copper  Mine  River,  till  the 
month  of  November,  and  to  furnish  the  party  with 
supplies  on  their  retnm.  He,  too,  as  well  as  all  the 
Indians,  earnestly  entreated  the  travellers  to  be 
constantly  on  their  g^ard  against  the  treachery  of 
the  Esquimaux. 

Thi'\  were  now  approaching  the  Copper  Moun- 
tains, their  encampment  being  in  lat.  67°  V  10", 
long.  116"*  27' 28"  W. ;  variation  of  the  compass, 
44*  ir  43  ';  and  dip  of  the  needle,  87»  31'  18". 
From  hence  they  visited  the  Copper  Mountains  in 
search  of  specimens  of  the  ore,  agreeably,  as  Frank- 
lin says,  with  his  instructions ;  the  party  consisting 
of  twenty-one  persons,  voyagers  and  Indians,  in- 
cluding the  oilicers. 
*'  We  tFavelled  for  nine  hours  oyer  a  considerable  space 
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of  getmodf  hat  hood  only  a  few  amall  pieces  of  native  cop- 
per. The  mountains  Taried  in  height  from  1200  to  1500 
feet ;  ihsar  nnifbrmity  is  intemipted  by  narrow  valleys  tra- 
versed by  small  streams.  Hie  best  specimens  of  metal  we 
procured  were  amoi^  the  stones  m  these  valleys,  and  it  was 
in  SQcfa  situations  that  our  guides  desired  us  to  search  most 
carefbOy.  It  would  appear,  that  when  the  Indians  see  any 
sparry  substance  projecting  above  the  surface,  they  dig 
tliere,  but  they  have  no  other  rule  to  direct  them,  and  liave 
never  found  the  metal  in  its  oricj-inal  repository.  Our  guides 
reporttni  that  they  hail  fnuiul  to|)}>er  in  large  pieces  in  every 
part  of  this  range  tor  two  days'  walk  to  tht;  north-west,  and 
that  the  Esquimaux  come  hither  to  search  for  it.  Tlie 
annual  visits  which  the  ( 'o|)per  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
make  to  thee^e  mountains,  wIk  ii  most  of  their  weajions  and 
utensils  were  made  of  copper,  have  been  discontinued  since 
they  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  supply  of  ice-chisels 
and  other  instmments  of  iron,  by  the  cstabUshment  of  trad- 
ing posts  near  their  hunting-grounds."  * — p.  340. 

They  now  descended  to  that  part  of  the  river 
named  by  Heame  the  Bloody  Fall.  This  rapid  is 
described  as  a  sort  of  shelving  cascade,  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  length,  having  a  descent  of  from 
ten  to  iittceii  feet,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by 
high  walls  of  red  sandstone,  upon  which  rests  a 
series  of  lo%  green  hills.  Here  they  caught  forty 
excellent  salmon  and  white  fish,  in  a  single  net,  be- 
low the  rapid.  No  trees  had  been  seen,  in  this 
day's  journey;  but  the  ground  is  well  clothed 

*  Among  Dr.  Siehardson's  Geognofttical  ObMrvatioos,  a  cir- 
eanatantial  acooant  of  the  Copper  Moontaini  will  be' found.  • 
Afpmdixt  If 9. 1. 
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with  grass,  and  nourishes  most  of  the  shrubs  and 
berry-bearing  plants  that  were  met  with  north  of 
Fort  Enterprise. 

Aflter  much  dtscussion,  and  great  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  voyagers,  regarding 
the  hostility  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  order  to  allay 
their  fears^  Julius  and  Augustus  were  sent  on  to 
have  a  communication  with  them ;  a  very  small 
party  were  fallen  in  with  at  the  rapid  described  by 
Hearoe,  their  usual  resort ;  they  found  them  to  be 
mild»  peaceable  creatures,  and  but  too  glad  to  be  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  Indians.  They  con- 
sisted only  of  four  men  and  as  many  women,  who 
at  night  disappeared,  haying  seen,  it  is  supposed, 
some  of  Akaitcho's  Indians,  who  had  unauthorisedly 
followed,  contrary  to  their  chief s  jiromisc,  and 
shown  themselves  on  the  hills.  It  was  at  this  place 
where  Heame  describes  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
the  Esquimaux  by  the  Chipewyan  Indians,  and 
therefore  named  it  the  "  Bloody  Fall."  On  Franklin 
and  the  party  approaching  it  and  encamping,  nine 
Esquimaux  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  carrying  their  canoes  on  their  backs;  but 
they  fled  on  seeino^  the  tents.  Not  only  were  tliese 
people  alarmed,  but  the  Indians  also  were  so  ter- 
rified that  they  insisted  on  returning  the  next  day ; 
nor  could  Franklin  prevail  on  two  hunters  to  re- 
main with  him.  The  rcdnccd  party,  however, 
proceeded,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  reached  the 
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sea-coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  River, 
it  being  only  nine  miles  from  the  Bloody  Fall.  The 
Canadian  voyagers  were  amused  with  their  first 
view  of  the  sea,  and  the  seals  swimming  about,  but 
soon  gave  way  to  despondency ;  they  were  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  a  voyage  through  an  icy  sea  in  bark 
canoes*  Hepburn's  remarks,  however,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  held  up  to  them  the  delights  of  liis 
accustomed  element,  made  them  ashamed  of  their 
fears.  The  party  who  proceeded  amounted  to 
twenty  persons.  The  travelling  distance  from  Fort 
Enterprise  to  tlie  ruuuih  of  the  river  is  said  to  be 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles.  The 
canoes  and  bi^gage  were  dragged  over  snow  and 
ice  for  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  of  this  dis- 
tance. They  encamped  at  ten  on  tlie  western  bank, 
at  its  junction  with  the  sea.  The  river  is  here 
about  a  mile  wide,  but  very  shallow.  High  and 
numerous  islands  to  seaward  fill  the  horizon  in 
several  pomts  of  the  compass  ;  the  water  was  de- 
cidedly salt,  and  Franklin  thinks  that  Heame  could 
have  tasted  it  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  he 
pronouiiced  it  merely  brackish. 

The  embarkation  in  two  birch-bark  canoes  for  a 
navigation  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Polar 
Sea  to  the  eastward,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  took  place  on  the  ^Ist  of  July,  their  dried 
meat  and  other  provisions  amounting  only  to  fifteen 
days'  consumption.    They  paddled  all  day  along 
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the  coast,  within  a  crowded  range  of  islands,  with 
very  little  ice ;  the  coast  covered  with  vegetation ; 
the  islands  rocky  and  barren ;  abundance  of  drift- 
wood ;  and  as  none  comes  down  the  Copper  Mine 
River,  nor  down  any  otlier,  except  Mackenzie's  River, 
it  was  inferred  that  aa  easterly  current  prevailed. 
The  least  depth  of  water,  after  two  days'  sailing, 
was  six  fathoms,  and  any  ship  might  pass  safely 
between  the  islands  and  the  main.  After  a  run  of 
thirty-seven  miles  they  encamped :  the  coast  well 
covered  with  vegetation  of  moderate  height,  and 
easy  of  approach.  To  two  gron])-  of  islands  the 
names  of  Berens  and  Sir  Graham  Moore  were 
given.  Some  muscle-shells  were  seen  here^  the 
only  shells  met  with  on  the  whole  coast.  On 
the  22nd  the  shore  became  exceedingly  rocky  and 
sterile,  ending  in  a  steep  projecting  promontory 
margined  with  ice.  Another  group  of  islands  was 
named  Lawferd. 

On  the  23rd  and  24th,  nothing  material ;  a  deer 
was  killed ;  the  current  was  running  to  the  eastward 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 

25th. — Thunder  and  rain  during  the  niglit ;  the 
nets  supplied  only  three  salmon-trout.  For  the  last 
two  days  the  tide  rose  and  fell  about  nine  inches. 

26th. — A  dreary  coast;  encamped  in  an  inlet 
into  which  much  ice  had  drifted,  and  one  of  the 
canoes  got  enclosed  in  it.  "  That  none  of  this  ice 
survives  the  summer  was  evident,  from  the  rapidity 
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of  its  decay,  and  because  no  ice  of  last  year  s  form- 
ation was  hanging  on  the  rocks."  Detention  Har- 
bour is  stated  to  be  a  secure  anchorage,  sheltered 
from  every  wiud ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  no-' 
ticed  on  the  chart. 

28th. — Discovered,  to  their  great  mortification, 
that  two  bags  of  pemmican  had  become  muuldy ; 
that  the  beef  was  scarcely  eatable ;  but  it  was  not 
so  much  the  quality  as  the  diminution  that  was  the 
cause  of  uneasiness.  A  small  vein  of  galena  was 
discovered  traversing  gneiss  rocks,  but  they  had  no 
means  of  smelting  it  for  balls.  The  next  day  they 
crossed  the  mouth  of  a  bay  filled  with  ice,  and  on 
the 

30th — Another  bay,  which  they  named  Arctic 
Sound,  with  a  river  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  which 
Franklin  gave  the  name  of  Hood,  "  as  a  small  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  our  lamented  friend  and 
companion."  Their  provision  being  now  reduced  to 
eight  days*  consumption,  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
a  supply.  The  hunters  were  therefore  sent  on  shore. 

August  1st. — The  iiuuters  returned  with  two 
small  deer  and  a  brown  bear.  They  were  now,  and 
in  point  of  fiict  had  been  some  time,  coasting  and 
lantiiiig  Oil  the  shore  of  a  very  wide  and  deep  gulf, 
with  numerous  inlets  issuing  in  various  directions, 
with  creeks  and  rivers  branching  out  from  and 
others  running  into  them.  In  the  present  situation 
of  the  party,  living  from  hand  to  iiiuuth,  and  with- 
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out  any  certainty  of  a  supply,  nothing  more  than 
ftn  outline  could  be  taken  of  these  inlets  from 
twenty  to  sixty  miles  deep ;  but  pains  appear  to 
liave  been  bestowed  by  Franklin,  Back,  and  Hood,  to 
make  them  as  correct  as  time  would  allow.  One  of 
these  numerous  branches  was  named  Melville,  and 
is  stated  to  be  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
twenty  from  iiurth  to  south  ;  ciud  Bathurst's  Inlet 
is  not  less  than  seventy  miles  long.  These,  how- 
ever, as  occasional  receptacles  of  ice,  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  refuge  harbours  for  ships. 

Having  surrounded  this  gulf,  called  Coronation 
Gulf  on  the  chart.  Franklin,  Richardson,  and  Back 
walked  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea 
ten  miles,  and  finding  its  trending  to  be  still  to  the 
east,  thuy  named  the  spot  Point  Turnagain,  being 
well  satisfied  that  it  was  more  than  probable  this 
point  would  prove  the  teimination  of  the  voyage. 
"  It  was  evident,"  says  Franklin,  *'  that  tlie  time 
spent  in  exploring  the  Arctic  and  Melville  Sounds, 
and  Bathurst's  Inlet  (all  branching  out  of  and  por- 
tion of  the  great  gulf),  had  precluded  the  hope  of 
reaching  Repulse  Bay,  which  at  the  outstt  of  the 
voyage  we  had  fondly  cherished ;  and  it  was  equally 
obvious  that,  as  our  distance  from  any  of  the  trad- 
ing establishments  would  increase  as  we  proceeded, 
the  hazardous  traverse  across  tlie  barren  grounds 
which  we  should  have  to  make,  if  compelled  to 
abandon  the  canoes  upon  any  part  of  the  coast. 
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would  become  greater."  But  the  greatest  hazard 
of  all,  and  it  waa  wofully  experienced,  was  the  mi* 
serable  pittance  of  proviBions  remaining. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  convince  the 
party  that  further  exploration  would  be  vain* 
one  of  the  canoes  being  already  rendered  useless, 
and  the  second  nearly  as  bad ;  the  quantity  of  pem- 
mican  was  reduced  to  three  days  consumption,  and 
apprehensions  for  their  safety  had  seriously  pos- 
sessed die  minds  of  the  voyagers  and  interpreters. 
A  violent  storm  and  its  effect  on  the  sea  did  nut 
increase  their  desire  of  remaining  longer. 

Though  it  will  appear  from  the  chart,"  says 
Franklin,  that  the  position  of  Point  Tumagain  is 
only  six  degrees  and  a  lialf  to  the  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Copper  Mine  River,  we  sailed,  in  tracing  the 
deeply-indented  coast,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
geographical  miles,  which  is  little  less  than  the 
direct  tlistance  between  the  Copper  Mine  River  and 
Repulse  Bay,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  in  the  lon- 
gitude assigned  to  it  by  Middleton.** 

Captain  Franklin  mentions  that  Arctic  Sound 
appeared  tiie  must  convenient,  and,  perhaps,  the 
best  place  for  ships  to  anchor  that  he  had  seen 
along  the  coast,  at  this  season  especially,  when  they 
might  increase  their  stock  of  provision  if  supplied 
with  good  marksmen.  Deer  are  numerous  in  its 
vicinity ;  musk-oxen  also  may  be  found  up  Hood's 
River,  and  the  fine  sandy  bottom  of  the  hays  pro- 
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mises  favourably  for  fishing  with  the  seiiie.  The 
hills  oa  the  western  side  are  even  in  their  outiiue, 
and  slope  gradually  to  the  water's  edge. 

Franklin  further  says  that  the  portion  of  the  sea 
over  "svliich  he  had  passed,  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  any  size.  Tlie  ice  he  met,  particularly  after 
quitting  Detention  Harbour,  would  not  have  ar- 
rested a  strong  boat  The  chain  of  islands  affords 
shelter  from  all  heavy  seas,  and  there  are  good  har- 
bours at  convenient  distances.  It  is  to  be  hoped* 
however,  that  Captain  Franklin  on  his  present  Toy- 
age  may  not  be  driven  to  seek  shelter,  with  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  in  any  part  of  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  arrangement  made  for  returning  by  the  way 
he  had  come,  Captain  Franklin  now  perceived 
would  not  be  advisable.  The  country  between 
Cafie  Barrow  and  Copper  Mine  River  would  not 
supply  their  wants;  the  canoes  were  unfit  to  en* 
connter  the  sea  ;  the  bad  season  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, when  heavy  gules  were  to  be  expected.  "  I  de- 
termined, therefore/'  he  says,  to  make  at  once  for 
Arctic  Sound,  where  game  had  been  found  more 
plentiful  than  in  any  other  place ;  and  entering 
Hood's  River,  to  advance  up  it  as  for  as  navigable, 
and  then  to  construct  small  canoes  out  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  linger  and  damaged  ones,  which  could 
be  carried  in  crossing  the  barren  grounds  to  Fort 
Enterprise.*'   They  had  before  them  a  chilling  pro- 
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spect  on  fiudiugy  on  the  20tii  of  this  monthytlie  pools 
of  water  frozen  over,  the  ground  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  thermometer  down  to  the  freezing-point  at 

midday.  The  hunters  went  out,  but  saw  no  ani- 
mals. Wc  made  a  scanty  meal  oif  a  handful  of 
pemmican,  after  which  only  half  a  bag  ie» 
mained.** 

Bad  as  the  canoes  had  become,  and  boisterous  as 
the  weather  was,  these  voyagers  contrived  to  paddle 
across  the  arms  of  lakes  and  inlets,  within  the  great 
gulf ;  but  there  was  no  game  to  be  had ;  the  berries, 
however,  were  ripe  and  plentiful ;  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  country  tea  (ledum  pahuire),  furnished 
a  supper.  Having  crossed  the  eastern  entrance  of 
Bathurst's  Inlet  to  an  island,  tlie  deer  were  found 
to  be  plentiful,  and  two  were  killed.  The  wind 
changed  to  a  quarter  which  enabled  the  party  to 
steer  for  Hood's  River,  from  the  month  of  which 
they  ascended  as  high  as  tlie  6rst  rapid,  and  en* 
camped.  This  was  on  the  26th  August ;  *'  and 
here/'  says  Franklin,  ^  terminated  our  voyage  on 
tlie  Arctic  Sea,  during  which  we  had  gone  over  six 
hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles."  "  Our  Cana- 
dian voyagers,"  he  adds, "  could  not  restrain  their  joy 
at  having  turned  their  backs  on  the  sea,  and  they 
spent  the  evening  in  talking  over  their  past  adven- 
tures, with  much  humour  and  no  little  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  due  to  their  character  to  mention  that 
they  displayed  much  courage  in  encountering  the 
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dangers  of  the  sea,  maguified  to  tlieiu  by  their 
novelty." 

At  a  few  miles  up  Hood's  Htver»  it  runs  for 
about  a  mile  through  a  narrow  chasm,  the  walls  of 
^viiich  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  quite  perpendicular.  Through  this  chasm  the 
river  precipitates  itself  in  two  magnificent  falls, 
close  to  each  other.  Franklin  named  these  cascades 
*•  Wilberforce  Falls,"  as  a  tribute  of  his  respect  for 
that  distinguished  Christian  philanthropist.  The 
large  canoes  not  being  suited  to  this  river,  two 
smaller  ones  were  constructed  out  of  tlieir  materials, 
each  sufficient  to  contain  three  persons,  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  any  river  that  might 
obstruct  their  progress. 

The  construction  of  tlie  new  canoes  detained 
them  till  the  1st  of  September,  when  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  a  direct  line  to  Point  Lake,  distant 
only  149  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  where  they 
were.  Having  proceeded  twelve  miles,  a  snow-storm 
obliged  them  to  encamp,  and  on  the  Srd  the  last 
piece  of  pemmican  and  a  little  arrow-root  were 
distributed  for  su})per.  The  violence  of  the  storm 
continued  till  the  7th,  and  for  several  days,  having 
nothing  to  eat,  and  no  means  of  making  a  £ire,  they 
remained  whole  days  in  bed.  The  wind  continued 
so  strong  and  tlie  weather  so  severe,  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  getting  on.  A  temperature  of  20%  with- 
out  fire,  the  party  weak  from  fasting,  their  garments 
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Stiffened  by  frost,  the  ground  covered  with  ice  and 

snow,  they  were  in  a  very  unfit  condition  for 
travelling  in  such  a  country.  On  trying  to  proceed. 
Franklin  was  seized  with  a  hunting  fit*  in  oonse- 
qnenceof  exhaustion  and  sudden  exposure  to  the 
wind ;  but  on  eating  a  morsel  of  portable  soup  he 
recovered.  "  I  was  uuwilling,"  says  this  brave 
fellow,  at  first  to  take  this  morsel  of  soup,  which 
was  diminishing  the  small  and  only  remaining 
meai  lor  tiie  party,  but  several  of  the  men  urged  me 
to  it,  with  much  kindness.''  The  canoe-carriers 
were  frequently  blown  down,  and  one  of  these 
machines  was  broken  to  pieces,  which,  however, 
was  turned  to  the  best  account,  by  making  a  fire  of 
it  to  cook  the  remnant  of  portable  soup  and  arrow- 
root— a  scanty  meal  after  three  days*  festing,  but  it 
served  to  allay  tlie  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  ne^t  two  days  the  surface  of  the  barren 
grounds  was  covered  with  large  stones,  bearing  a 
lichen  which  the  Canadians  call  tripe  de  faehe^  or 
rock -tripe,  a  substance  to  which  the  present  tra- 
vellers may  be  said  to  owe  their  safety  and  exist- 
ence ;  without  it  they  must  have  died  of  starvation. 
By  botanista  this  plant  is  called  Gf^raphora^  from  its 
circular  form,  and  the  surface  of  the  leaf  being  marked 
with  curved  lines,  aud  of  which  Dr.  Richardson 
has  described  and  engraved  four  species,  with  this 
observation : — "  We  used  all  four  as  articles  of  food ; 
but  not  having  the  means  of  extracting  the  bitter 
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principle  from  them,  they  proved  nauseous  to  all, 
and  noxious  to  several  of  the  party,  producing 
severe  bowel  complaints/*  This,  with  half  a  part- 
ridge to  each,  furuished  their  supper. 

On  the  8th  the  passage  of  a  river  was  effected  by 
means  of  a  range  of  large  rocks  at  the  foot  of  a 
rapid.  Tlie  people  who  carried  heavy  burdens 
mostly  slipped  into  the  stream,  and  were  drenched 
from  head  to  foot;  and  all  being  wet  to  the  middle, 
and  the  thermometer  at  17°,  their  clothes  became 
stiif  with  the  frost,  disabling  them  from  walking 
without  much  pain. 

On  the  10th  they  perceived  a  herd  of  musk-oxen, 
of  which  the  hunters  killed  one  of  the  largest,  which 
was  a  cow ;  and  which  infused  spirit  mto  the  starv- 
ing party.  ''This,"  says  Franklin.  was  the  sixth 
day  since  we  bad  enjoyed  a  good  meal ;  the  trtpe 
de  roche^  even  where  we  got  enough,  only  serving 
to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  for  a  short  time." 

On  the  12th  the  severity  of  the  weather  abated, 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  go  forward,  but  the  w  hole 
party  complained  of  faintness,  and  of  more  weak- 
ness than  they  had  ever  before  done.  Their 
supper  consisted  of  a  single  partridge,  accom-  ^ 
panied  with  some  rock-tripe,  which  afforded  little 
relief,  and  the  latter  had  become  quite  nauseous 
to  all,  and  in  several  produced  bowel  complaints, 
to  Mr.  Hood  in  particular.  It  was  now  obvious 
that  the  whole  party  were  getting  weaker  every 
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day.  It  was  discovered  also  that  some  of  them  had 
thrown  away  tlic  fishin^^.nets,  and  burnt  the  floats, 
depriving  them,  by  this  thoughtlefls  act,  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  fish,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected while  coasting  the  margins  ot  tlie  several 
lakes  they  would  have  to  pass. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  while  the  officers 
were  assembled  round  a  small  fire,  Perrault,  one 
of  the  voyagers,  presented  each  of  them  with  a 
small  piece  of  meat,  which  he  had  saved  from  his 
allowance.  "  It  was  received/'  says  Franklin,  with 
great  thankfuhioss,  and  such  an  act  of  self-denial 
and  kindness,  being  totally  unexpected  in  a  Cana- 
dian voyager,  filled  oar  eyes  with  tears."  On  the 
same  day  Franklin,  St  Germain,  and  Belanger 
embarked  in  the  remaining  canoe,  to  cross  a  river, 
and  when  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  current  and  a 
strong  breeze  drove  the  canoe  to  the  very  brink  of 
a  tremendous  rapid,  of  which  a  roost  frightful 
account  is  given:  Belanger,  unluckily,  applied  his 
paddle  to  avert  the  danger  of  being  forced  down  the 
rapid ;  he  lost  his  balance,  the  canoe  overset  in  the 
raidst  of  the  rapid,  but  the  party  kept  hold  of  it  till 
it  came  in  contact  with  a  rock,  on  which  the  water 
was  not  higher  than  their  waists.  Belanger  re- 
mained on  the  rock,  the  other  two,  on  the  third 
aticmpi,  got  to  the  shore.  After  many  fruitless 
eiibrts,  a  small  line  nv;ln  thrown  to  Belanger,  and  he 
was  dragged  through  the  rapid  in  a  perfectly  sense- 
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less  states  from  which,  by  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  he  was  after  a  long  time  recovered. 

By  this  accident  Franklin  lost  his  portiulio,  con- 
taining his  journal  and  observations  from  Fort 
Enterprite;  bnt  the  loss,  he  says,  was  well  sup- 
plied by  his  companions,  Richardson,  Back,  and 
Hood. 

On  the  16th  and  17th,  by  passing  over  a  ragged 
country,  their  toil  and  suffering  were  greatly  in- 
creased ;  ou  the  hittur  day  they  had  breakfast, 
and  but  a  scanty  snpper,  yet  Franklin  says,  they 
allayed  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  pieces  of  singed  hide 
and  a  little  tripe  de  roehe,  "  Th^  would  have 
satisfied  us  in  ordinary  times,  but  we  were  now 
almost  exhausted  by  slender  fare  and  travel,  and 
our  appetites  had  become  ravenous.  We  looked, 
however,  with  humble  confidence  to  the  Great 
Author  and  Giver  of  all  good,  for  a  continuance  of 
the  support  which  had  hitherto  been  always  sup- 
plied to  us  at  our  greatest  need." 

On  the  IBth,  Franklin  says,  "  the  want  of  iripe  de 
roche  caused  us  to  go  supperless  to  bed."  The  next 
day  they  came  to  a  spot  where  there  was  some  of 
that  weedy  which  they  collected,  and  breakfasted  on. 
Mr.  Hood  was  now  so  feeble,  that  Dr.  Richardson 
walked  with  him  at  a  gentle  pace  in  the  rear  of  the 
party*  "  In  the  evenings* '  says  Franklin,  we  had 
a  small  quantity  of  the  iripe,  and  the  rest  of  our 
supper  was  made  up  of  scraps  of  roasted  leather 
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and  he  adds,    ptevious  to  setting  out,  the  whole 

party  ate  the  remains  of  their  old  shoes,  and  what- 
ever bcraps  of  leather  they  had,  to  strengthen  their 
stomachs  for  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  journey." 

The  19th  supplied  them  only  with  Iceland  moss, 
boik'd  for  their  supper,  which,  not  being  soaked, 
proved  too  hitter  to  be  taken  in  more  than  a  few 
spoonfuls ;  no  rock-tripe  was  to  be  found.  On  this 
day  one  of  the  renewed  canoes  was  broken,  by  the 
fall  of  the  person  who  had  it  in  charge.  For  several 
days  after  this  their  progress  was  slow,  over  a  hilly 
country,  and  the  men  became  impatient,  and  so 
indifferent,  that  the  two  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
only  remaining  canoe  left  it  behind,  urging  an  ex- 
cuse that  it  had  a  fall,  was  completely  broken,  and 
useless*  They  refused  to  return  and  bring  it  up, 
broken  as  it  was ;  they  refused  to  make  any  exer- 
tion, and  acted  as  if  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
preservation. 

On  the  2lst  the  men  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  party  had  lost  their  way,  and  a  gloom  was 
spread  over  every  countenance.  Dr.  Richardson 
had  suffered  so  much  from  cold,  fatigue,  and 
hunger,  as  to  be  obliged  to  deposit  his  specimens 
of  plants  and  minerals,  collected  on  the  bea-coast, 
being  unable  to  carry  them  any  farther. 

Things  continued  in  this  deplorable  state  till  the 
24th,  when  the  killing  of  five  small  deer,  out  of  a 
large  herd,  re-animated  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
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men,  and  they  asked  for  a  day's  rest,  which  was 
considered  reasonable  enough ;  that  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  two  substantial  meals,  after  eight  days* 
famine,  might  enable  them  to  proceed  more  vigor- 
ously. On  the  26th  they  reached  a  branch  of  the 
Copper  Mine  River ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  people  were  convinced  of  their  folly  in  breaking 
ihc  two  canoes. 

Back,  the  most  active  and  vigorous  of  the 
party,  was  seat  forward  with  some  of  the  hunters 
to  apprize  the  people  at  Fort  Enterprise  of  the 
approach  of  the  rest  Credit  and  Junius  followed 
them  also  to  hunt  Credit  returned,  but  Junius 
was  missing,  and  was  never  after  heard  of.  Several 
days  were  here  lost  in  making  a  raft  of  willows, 
whicli  was  tinished  by  the  29th,  but  all  attempts  to 
convey  the  raft  across  the  stream  failed,  and  the 
scheme  was  considered  hopeless:  the  raft  moreover 
was  of  green  wood,  and  the  want  of  poles  or  paddles 
rendered  the  moving  of  it  on  the  water  impracti- 
cable. Yet  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  cross 
the  river,  as  any  attempt  to  go  round  the  lakes  would 
be  sure  destruction  to  the  whole  party,  in  their 
famished  and  worn  down  state ;  two  of  them,  having 
been  utterly  unable  to  proceed,  were  left  behind. 

^  In  this  hopeless  oondition,  with  oertain  atarratioa  staring 
them  m  the  fiu^  Dr.  Bjchardson,  actuated  by  tlfe  noble 
desire  of  making  a  lost  efibrt  for  the  safely  of  the  party, 
and  of  relieving  his  au^Rsriug  companioDB  from  a  state  of 
misery,  whidi  ooidd  only  terminate,  and  that  speedily,  in 
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death,  volunteered  to  make  the  attempt  to  swim  across  the 
stream,  carrying  with  him  a  line  by  which  the  raft  might  be 
hauled  over. 

**  lie  launched  into  the  stream  with  the  line  round  liis 
middle,  but  when  he  had  got  to  a  sliort  distiince  from  the 
opposite  hank,  his  arms  became  benuiiibod  with  coki,  and 
he  lo?t  the  power  of  moving  them  ;  stiii  he  persevered,  and 
turning  on  his  back,  had  nearly  gained  the  opposite  shore, 
when  his  legs  also  became  powerless,  and  to  our  iniiuite 
alarm,  we  beheld  him  sink.  We  instantly  hauled  upon  the 
Hue*  and  he  came  again  on  the  surface,  and  was  gradually 
drawn  ashore.  In  an  ahnost  lifele«  state.  Being  rolled  up 
in  blankets,  he  waa  placed  before  a  good  fire  of  willowsi  and 
fbrtimately  was  just  able  to  speak  sufficiently  to  give  some 
slight  directions  respectmg  the  manner  of  treating  him.  He 
recovered  strength  gradually,  and  llirongli  the  blessnng  of 
God  was  enabled  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  conyersei 
and  by  the  evemng  was  suflBciently  recovered  to  remove  into 
the  tent  We  then  regretted  to  leam  that  the  skin  of  his 
whole  left  side  was  depiiyed  of  feeling,  in  consequence  of 
ezpoeure  to  too  great  heat.  He  did  not  perfectly  recover 
the  sensation  of  that  side  until  the  fellowiog  summer.  I 
,cannot  describe  what  every  one  felt  at  beholding  the  skeleton 
which  the  Doctor's  debilitated  frame  exhibited.  A\  hen  he 
stripped,  the  Canadians  simultaneously  exclaimed,  ^  Alt ! 
qtic  nous  somines  maigres  /*  I  shall  best  explain  his  state  and 
that  of  the  party,  by  the  following  extract  from  his  jouma] : 
*  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  I  tehould  have  had  little 
hesitation  in  any  former  period  of  ray  hfe,  at  phincring  into 
water,  even  below  38°  Fahrenheit ;  but  at  this  time  I  was 
reduced  almost  to  skin  and  bone,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
party,  suffered  from  degrees  of  cold  that  would  have  been 
disregarded  in  health  and  vigour.  During  the  whole  of  our 
march  we  aperienced  that  no  quantity  of  clothing  would 
keep  OS  warm  whilst  we  fested;  but  on  those  occasions  on 
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which  we  were  enabled  to  go  to  bed  with  fiiU  atomachfl,  we 
passed  tlie  night  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  manner/ 
Franklin  adds,  '*In  following  the  detail  of  our  frietKrs  nar- 
row escape,  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  when  he  was 
about  to  step  into  the  water,  he  put  his  foot  on  a  dagger, 
which  cat  him  to  the  bone ;  but  this  misfortune  could  not 
stop  him  from  attempting  the  execntion  of  bis  generous 
undertaking." — pp.  424, 425. 

Eight  large  faggots  of  dry  willows  were  now  pre- 
pared, and  found  to  be  buoyant,  and  a  cheerful 

supper  of  rock-tripe  gave  coiitldcucc  to  the  despond- 
ing people  for  a  time ;  but  nothing  came  in  from 
the  hunters,  except  that  one  of  them  brought  in  the 
antlers  and  back-bone  of  a  deer,  which  the  wolves 
and  buds  of  prey  liad  picked  clean,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  spinal  marrow  remained.  This, 
though  putrid,  was  esteemed  a  valuable  prize,  and 
was  distributed  in  equal  portions,  but  found  to  be 
so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  lips ;  the  buncs  uiade 
friable  by  burning  were  also  eaten.  Augustus  and 
Back  returned,  having  traced  the  shore  of  the 
lake  fifteen  miles,  and  despairing  of  continuing  the 
tour  of  it,  thought  it  best  to  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  at  this  place. 

They  wete  now  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of 
starvation,  the  men  again  extremely  despondent;  a 
settled  pjloom  hung  over  them  ;  they  refused  to  col- 
lect rock-tripe,  preferring  to  fast  rather  than  to 
make  any  exertion.  The  river  was  still  to  be 
crossed,  and  the  willow-raft  failing,  a  canoe  was  to 
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be  made  from  the  rafts  and  covered  with  canvas, 
but  was  not  yet  fintBhed.  In  short,  the  extreme 
degree  of  starvation  was  at  hand.   Franklin  thus 

descril^es  their  deploi  able  condition : — 

"  I  set  out  with  the  intentioii  of  goiog  to  St.  Germain  to 
hasten  his  operations,  bat  though  it  was  only  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  distant,  I  spent  three  hours  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
reach  him,  my  strength  bemg  unequal  to  the  labour  of  wad- 
ing through  the  deep  snow ;  and  I  retunied  quite  exhausted 
and  much  shaken  by  the  numerous  £iXls  I  had  got  My 
associates  were  all  in  the  same  debilitated  state ;  and  poor 
Hood  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  dsadow,  from  the  severe 
bowel  complaints  which  Ihe  tripe  de  roehe  never  &iled  to 
give  him.  Back  was  so  feeble  as  to  require  the  support  of 
a  stick  in  walking ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  had  lameness  su- 
peradded to  weakness.  The  voyagers  were  somewhat 
stronger  than  ourselves,  but  more  indisposed  to  exertion,  on 
account  of  their  despondency.  The  sensation  of  hunger 
was  no  longer  felt  by  any  of  us,  yet  we  were  scareely  able 
to  converisC  upon  any  other  ^iil)ject  than  the  pleasui'es  of 
eating.  Wo  were  much  indebted  to  Hepburn  at  this  crisis. 
The  officers  were  unable,  from  weakness,  to  gather  tripe  dc 
rocfie  themselves,  and  Samandre,  who  had  acted  as  our  cook 
on  the  journey  from  the  coast,  sharing  in  the  despair  of  the 
rest  of  the  Canadians,  refused  to  make  the  slightest  ezer- 
tira.  Hepburn,  on  the  contrary,  animated  by  a  firm  reli* 
ance  on  the  beneficence  of  th(^  Supreme  Being,  tempered 
with  remgnation  to  His  will — Hepburn  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertiona  to  serve  u%  and  daily  collected  all  the  tripe  de 
roeke  that  was  used  in  the  officers'  mesa." — ^pp.  427,  428. 

On  the  4th  of  October  they  all  safely  landed  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  one  at  a  time,  tlic 
canoe  being  drawn  back  again  in  suceeaaion  till  all 
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were  got  over,  witliuut  any  serious  accident.  Yet 
several  of  the  men  were  wholly  uuable  to  proceed 
a  day's  journey,  and  three  or  four  had  fallen  or  lay 
down  and  were  left  behind.  Dr.  RichardBon  and 
Mr.  Hood,  with  their  usual  feelings  of  liumanit\% 
proposed  to  remain  to  take  care  of»  and  to  bring 
up,  the  disabled  to  a  spot  where  there  was  a  thicket 
of  willows  and  a  supply  of  rock-tripe.  John 
Hepburn,  the  kindest  of  mortals,  volunteered  to 
remain  with  them ;  but  though  his  assistance  was 
too  much  needed  elsewhere,  Franklin,  with  his 
cliaracteristic  feeling,  suffered  him  to  remain,  as 
being  the  best  asaistaut  Dr.  Richardson  could 
have  in  taking  care  of  those  who  were  disabled. 
Franklin  was  most  unwilling  to  part  with  any  of 
his  comrades,  but  saw  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 
"  And  after,"  he  says,  we  had  united  in  thanks- 
giving and  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  I  separated  ' 
from  ray  companions^  deeply  afflicted  that  a  train 
of  melanchol}^  circumstances  should  Iiave  demanded 
of  me  the  severe  trial  of  parting,  in  such  a  condition, 
from  friends  who  had  become  endeared  to  me  by 
their  constant  kindness  and  co-operation,  and  a  par- 
ticipation of  numerous  sufferings."  The  parting 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  October,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twettty«four  miles  from  Fort  Enterprise. 

The  party  who  proceeded  with  Captain  Franklin 
consisted  of  eight  persons.  Two  of  the  Canadians, 
Belanger  and  Michel,  on  the  first  day's  journey 
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declared  tliemselves  unable  to  proceed,  and  begged 
most  earnestly  to  go  back  to  the  party  left  be- 
hind, which  waa  granted.  Two  more  were  seized 
with  dizziness,  and  betrayed  other  symptoms  of 
extreme  debility;  one  of  them,  bursting  into  tears, 
declared  his  inability  to  go  on,  and  the  other»  the 
next  day,  waa  completely  ezhatuted ;  each,  at  his 
own  request,  was  permitted  to  reluio  tu  Dr. 
Kichardson's  encampment,  where  fire  and  rock- 
tripe  were  to  be  obtained.  One  of  them,  however 
(Michel  die  Iroquois),  only  arrived ;  the  other  three 
were  no  more  heard  of;  and  tortLinatc  indeed  would 
it  have  been  if  the  survivor  had  perished  with  tiie 
rest. 

Franklin's  party  was  now  reduced  to  five;  the 

last  that  parted  from  him  was  one  of  the  most  faith- 
fill,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  sincere  regard ;  his  name 
Antonio  Fontano»  an  Italian,  who  had  served  many 
years  in  De  Meuron's  regiment.  The  poor  fellow, 
on  taking  leave,  had  entreated  i^Vauklui,  should  he 
survive,  to  take  him  to  England,  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  reaching  home.  The  five  remaining  were. 
Franklin,  Adam,  Peltier,  Benoit,  and  Saiiiandr^. 
The  sutierings  on  the  journey  met  with  no  alle- 
viation, till  that  of  the  last  day,  when  they  enjoyed 
the  comibrt  of  a  large  fire,  the  first  deserving  that 
name  since  leaving  the  coast;  but  there  was  no 
tripe  de  roche ;  **  and  we  drank  tea  and  ate  some 
of  our  shoes  for  supper."     The  next  morning,*' 
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he  Bays,  "  we  proceeded  to  the  house,  and,  our  minds 

agitated  between  hope  and  fear,  we  went  silently 
forward,  aud  when  we  readied  the  long  and  ar- 
dently wished-for  Fort  Enterprise,  to  our  infinite 
disappointment  and  grief,  found  it  a  perfectly  deso- 
late liabitation  ;  no  provisions — no  Wentzel — not  a 
trace  of  any  living  animal/'  A  note  from  Back 
only  stated  that  he  had  arrived  two  days  before,  and 
was  looking  for  the  Indians.  This  was  so  unsatis^ 
factory,  that  Franklin  decided  coolly  aiid  delibe- 
rately to  go  himself  in  a  few  days,  with  Benoit  and 
Augustus,*  to  Fort  Providence*  In  the  meantime 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  look  out  for  some- 
thing to  subsist  upon,  and  "  we  were  gratified,"  Le 
says,  to  hnd  several  deerskins  which  had  been 
thrown  away  during  our  former  residence;  the 
bones  were  gathered  from  the  heap  of  ashes ;  these, 
with  the  skins,  aud  the  addition  of  tripe  de  roche, 
we  considered  would  support  us  tolerably  well  for  a 
time.*'  In  a  few  days  Franklui  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney, but  found  himself  so  weak  as  to  have  gone  onlv 
four  miles  in  six  hours ;  the  next  morning  he  ieU 
between  two  rocks,  and  broke  his  snow-shoes; 
finding  himself  so  exhausted,  he  let  his  two  com- 

*  Anguitus  was  not  one  of  the  five  who  proceeded  to  this 
place.  On  their  departure  Fnnklln  aaye,  Auggrtna  M  not 
in«kehieappew«noe,lratwefeItnoa]amathiealiMnoe.''  Ko 
doubt  he  had  foUowed  alone  to  the  Fort,  and  fVaaUIn  omitted 
to  notice  hie  arrival. 
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paoions  proceed  in  search  of  the  Indians^  and  re- 
turned to  his  miserable  home.    Miserable,  indeed, 

it  was  ;  two  of  the  three  left  behind  were  unable  to 
quit  their  beds*  and  they  scarcely  ceased  from  shed- 
ding tears  the  whole  day.  was  too  weak  to 
pound  the  bones,  and  Peltier  (the  third)  agreed  to 
do  that  in  addition  to  his  more  fatiguing  task  of 
getting  wood.  We  perceived  our  strength  to  de* 
cline  every  day,  and  every  exertion  began  to  be 
irksome;  when  once  seated,  the  greatest  effort  was 
necessary  in  order  to  rise,  and  we  had  frequently  to 
lift  each  other  from  onr  seats." 

Eighteen  days  were  passed  in  this  nvserable  con- 
dition, which  had  increased  from  (hiy  to  day,  with 
the  prospect,  however,  of  a  speedy  termination,  for 
the  weather  had  set  in  so  severely,  that  the  iripe  de 
foehe  was  entirely  frozen,  the  thermometer  being 
from  15°  to  20°  below  zero.  Just  then.  Franklin 
says — 

^  Whilst  we  were  seated  nmnd  the  fire  this  ereiung,  dis- 
courdng  about  the  anticipated  relief  the  oonverBatiao  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  Peltier^s  exdaiming  with  joy, '  Ah  I 
le  monde  I  *  imagining  that  he  heard  the  Indians  in  the 
other  room ;  immediately  afterwards,  Dr.  Richardson  aud 
Ilepbum  entered,  each  carrying  his  bundle.  When  I  saw 
them  alone  my  ov^ti  mind  was  instantly  filled  with  appre- 
hensions respecting  my  firiend  iiood  and  our  other  com- 
panions, which  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Doctor's 
melancholy  cr  inmumcation  that  Mr.  Hood  and  Michel  were 
dead.  Perrault  and  P'ontauo  had  neither  rearhcd  the  tent, 
nor  been  heard  of  by  them.   This  intelligence  produced  a 
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melandioly  despondency  in  the  minds  of  my  party,  and  on 
that  acconnt  die  particulars  were  deferred  until  another 
opportonity." — p.  446. 

The  emaciated  countenanceB  of  the  Doctor  and 
Hep1;>uni  gave  evidence  of  their  debilitated  state. 

"  The  Doctor  particularly  remarked  the  sepulchral 
tones  of  our  voices,  which  he  requested  of  ub  to 
make  more  cheerful,  if  possible,  unconscious  that 
his  own  partook  of  the  same  key."  A  partridge 
which  Hepliin  ii  liad  shot  was  held  to  the  fire  and 
then  divided  into  six  portions.  **  1  and  my  three 
companions/'  says  Franklin,  "  ravenously  devoured 
our  shares ;  /is  it  was  the  first  morsel  of  flesh  any  of 
us  had  tasted  for  thirty-one  days^  unless,  indeed, 
the  small  gristly  particles  which  we  found  occa- 
sionally adhering  to  the  pounded  bones  may  be 
termed  flesh.*'  Piety  and  resignation  under  cala- 
mity are  chardcteristics  of  the  naval  profession ; 
and  on  the  present  occasion  of  distress  we  are  told, 
"  the  Doctor  having  brought  with  him  his  Prayer- 
Book  and  Testament,  some  prayers  and  psalms, 
and  portions  of  Scripture  appropriate  to  our  situ- 
ation, were  read,  and  we  retired  to  bed."  Franklin 
says— 

**  After  our  usual  supper  of  singed  skin  and  bone  soup, 
Dr.  Richaitlsou  acquainted  me  with  the  afflicting  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  Mr.  Hood  and  MicTiel, 
and  detailed  the  occurrences  subscqueut  to  my  departure 
from  them,  which  I  shall  give  from  his  own  journal,  in  bis 
own  words;  but  I  must  here  be  permitted  to  express  the 
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heart-felt  sorrow  with  which  I  was  overwhelmed  at  the  loss 
of  so  many  coiupanions  :  espL-cially  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hood, 
to  whose  zealous  and  aljle  co-operation  I  had  been  indehted 
for  so  much  invaluable  a.s.^ifttance  during  the  expedition, 
whilst  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart  engaged  my  wannest 
regard.  Tlis  scientific  observations,  together  with  his  maps 
and  drawings  (a  small  part  of  which  only  appear  in  this 
work),  erinee  a  variety  of  talent,  wliich,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  must  have  rendered  him  a  distinguished  ornament 
to  his  profession,  and  which  will  cause  his  death  to  be  felt 
as  a  loss  to  the  service." — p.  448. 

The  meiaDcholy  tale  of  disasteiB  that  had  be- 
fallen the  party  Franklin  left  behind  is  most  heart* 

rending-,  and  is  feelingly  given  in  the.  narrative  of 
Dr.  Kiciiardson,  which  is  thus  introduced : — 

Hirou^  the  extreme  kbdness  and  ferethong^  of  a 
lady,  the  party,  previous  to  leaving 'London,  had  been 
furnished  with  a  small  collectkm  of  religious  boohs,  of  which 
N  we  still  retained  two  or  three  of  the  most  portable,  and  they 
proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us.  read  portions  of 

them  to  each  other  as  we  lay  in  b(!(l,  iu  addition  to  the 
morning  and  evening  senice,  and  luund  that  they  inspired 
US  on  each  perusal  with  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  omnipre- 
sence of  a  beneficent  God,  that  our  situation,  even  in  these 
wilds,  appeared  no  longer  destitute ;  and  we  conversed,  not 
only  with  calmness,  but  with  cheerfulness,  detailing  with 
unrestrained  confidence  the  past  events  of  our  lives,  and 
dwelling  with  hope  on  our  future  prospects.  Had  my  poor 
friend  been  spared  to  revisit  his  native  land,  I  should  look 
back  to  thtf  period  with  unalloyed  delight** — p.  449* 

The  same  kind  of  distress  and  suffering,  which 
afflicted  the  party  at  Fort  Enterprise,  were  deeply 
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aggravated  by  want  of  fire,  of  food,  and  of  ability  to 

provide  sustenance,  by  the  coldness  of  the  wesither, 
and  by  the  extreme  debility  of  poor  Hood.  On  the 
first  two  days  tbey  had  nothing  to  eat»  except  an  in- 
fusion of  the  country  tea-plant,  wbieb  was  gratifying 
from  its  warmth,  but  afforded  no  sustenance;  the 
second  day  was  so  stormy,  and  the  snow  fell  so 
heavy,  that  they  kept  their  beds/  if  a  few  miserable 
skins  and  their  clothing  deserved  the  name.  On 
the  third  day  Michel,  the  Iroquois,  brought  them  a 
hare  and  partridge :  This  unexpected  supply," 
says  Richardson,  **  was  receiyed  by  us  with  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Almi<2^hty,  and  we  looked 
upon  Michel  as  the  instrument  he  had  ciiosen  to 
preserve  all  our  lives."  He  complained  of  cold, 
and  Mr.  Hood  offered  to  share  his  buffalo  robe  with ' 
him  at  night;  the  Doctor  gave  him  a  shirt,  and 
Hepburn  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart  exclaimed, 

How  I  shall  love  this  man,  if  I  find  he  does  not 
tell  lies,  like  the  others  !  '*  Hepburn  had  studied 
the  man,  and  found  cause  to  suspect  him.  The 
party  this  day,  after  reading  the  evening  service, 
retired  to  bed  full  of  hope.  Nothing,  it  may  be 
observed,  like  despondency,  not  even  a  murmur, 
ever  escaped  from  their  lips. 

With  great  fatigue  Richardson  and  Hepburn,  with 
Hood,  removed  to  a  wood  of  pines,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  a  fire.  The  Iroquois  was  absent.  He 
had  indeed  refused  for  some  days  to  do  any  thing, 
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became  sulky,  and  still  continued  so  powerful,  that 
it  was  strongly  suspected  he  had  a  hidden  supply 
of  meat,  for  his  own  use.  Seeing  the  enduring 
obstinacy  and  refractory  spirit  of  this  man,  and 
his  positive  refusal  even  to  collect  tripe  de  rochet 
now  their  sole  dependence^  or  to  get  iire-wood«  the 
Doctor  told  him,  that  if  no  relief  came  from  Fort 
Enterprise  b(  tore  the  20th,  Hepburn  and  he  should 
be  despatched  thither  with  a  compass  to  enable 
them  to  find  the  house. 

But  at  last,  a  grave  suspicion  arose  against  this 
man.  On  the  evenino;  of  his  arrival  at  the  pines, 
he  pretended  he  had  been  in  chase  of  some  deer, 
but  could  not  come  up  with  them ;  yet  he  found  a 
wolf,  which  had  been  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a 
deer's  horn,  and  he  had  brought  them  a  part  of  it : — 

We  implicitly  believed  this  story  then,  bat  afterwards 
beeame  convinced,  fern  circiimstanoes,  the  detail  of  which 
may  be  spared,  that  it  must  have  been  a  portion  of  the  bofly 
of  Belunger  or  Perrauh.  A  question  ut"  inouicnt  here  prc- 
scntii  itself ;  namely,  whether  he  actually  murdered  these 
men,  or  either  of  them,  or  whether  he  found  the  bodies  in 
the  snow.  Franklin,  wIid  is  the  best  a]»lf»  to  judge  of  the 
matter,  from  knowing  their  situation  in  tlii^  »now  at  parting, 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  both  Belanger  and  Perrault 
had  been  sacrifirrd  :  that  Michel  having  already  destroyed 
Belauger,  completed  hifs  crime  by  Perrault's  death  in  order 
to  screen  himself  from  detaetion.  With  this  idea  upon  our 
mindS)  and  none  to  assist  us,  Hepburn  and  myself,  m  gather- 
ing as  much  tripe  de  roehe  as  sufficed  to  prolong  a  miser- 
aUe  ezistenoe,  aiid  poor  Hood  gettmg  weaker  every  day» 
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and  evidenUy  Buikiiig  &st»  our  ntnatioii  can  better  be  oon- 
oeived  than  expressed. 

At  this  period  we  avoided  as  much  as  posable  con  vers- 

iijg  upon  the  hopelessness  of  our  situation,  and  generally 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  conversation  towards  our  future 
prospects  in  life.  The  fact  is,  that,  witli  the  decay  of  our 
strength,  our  minds  decayed,  ami  we  were  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  contemplation  of  the  horrors  that  surrounded  us. 
Each  of  us,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  my  ow  n  case, 
excused  himself  from  so  doing,  by  a  desire  of  not  t^lio<-kliJg 
the  feelings  of  the  others,  for  we  were  sensible  of  one  another's 
weakness  of  intellect,  though  blind  to  our  own.  Yet  wo 
were  calm  and  resigned  to  our  fate ;  not  a  murmur  escaped 
us,  and  we  were  punctual  and  fervent  in  our  addroflsea  to 
the  Supreme  Being." — ^p.  454. 

The  wiioie  conduct  of  this  man  Michel,  by 
Dr.  Richardson's  account,  evinoed  a  diabolical 
state  of  mind.  He  went  out  alone,  refused  to  let 
any  one  go  with  him,  remained  out  the  whole 
day,  refused  to  sleep  in  the  tent ;  returned  contra- 
dictory and  evasive  answers  to  any  questions  put  to 
him ;  regretted  he  had  quitted  Franklin's  party, 
and  refused  tu  cut  wood ;  spoke  in  a  very  surly 
manner,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  party. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Dn  Richardson  says 
he  left  Mr.  Hood  sitting  1  )y  the  fire,  and  arguing 
with  Michel.  **  Soon  after  I  went  out,"  says 
Richardson,  "  to  gather  some  rock-tripe,  and  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun ;  and  about  ten  minutes  after- 
wards Hepburn  called  to  me  in  a  voice  of  great 
alarm  to  come  directly.    When  I  arrived,  I  found 
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poor  Hood  lying  lifeless  at  the  fire-ride,  a  ball 
having  apparently  entered  his  forehead.  I  was  at 
first  honor-struck  with  the  idea  that,  in  a  fil^  of 
despondency,  he  had  hurried  himself  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Almighty  Judp^e,  by  an  act  of  his  own 
hand ;  but  the  conduct  of  Michel  soon  gave  rise  to 
other  thoughts,  and  excited  suspicions  which  were 
confirmed  when,  upon  examining  the  body,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  shot  had  entered  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  and  passed  out  at  the  forehead,  and  that 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  had  been  applied  so  close  as 
to  set  fire  to  the  night-cap  behind.  The  gun,  from 
its  length,  could  not  liave  been  placed  in  a  position 
to  inflict  such  a  wound,  except  by  a  second  person. 
On  questioning  the  Iroquois,  he  said  Mr.  Hood  had 
sent  him  into  the  tent  for  the  short  gun,  and  in  his 
absence  the  long  gun  had  gone  off,  he  did  not 
know  whether  by  accident  or  not  Hepburn  said 
that  on  hearing  the  report,  he  saw  Michel  rising 
up  before  the  tent  door,  or  just  behind  where  Mr. 
Hood  was  seated,  and  then  go  into  the  tent. 
Every  circumstance  before  and  after  this  event 
indicated  the  assassin.  For  the  three  following 
days  he  kept  constantly  on  his  p^uard,  and  carefully 
avoided  leaving  the  Doctor  and  Hepburn  together. 
He  even  made  use  of  threatening  language ;  and 
whenever  Hepburn  spoke,  he  asked  him  if  he  ac- 
cused him  of  the  murder.    He  said  he  hated  the 
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white  people,  two  of  whom  had  killed  and  eaten  his 
uncle  and  two  of  his  relations. 

Taking  the  whole  conduct  of  this  man  into  con- 
sideration,  no  other  conclusion  could  be  drawn  than 
that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  Richardson  and 
Hepburn  ihe  first  opportunity  that  offered.  The 
two  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  even  an  open 
attack,  nor  could  they  by  any  device  escape  from 
him;  his  stren&^th  was  powerful,  and,  beside  his 
gun,  he  was  armed  with  two  pistols,  an  Indian 
bayonet,  and  a  knife.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  to 
a  rock  under  pretence  of  collecting  iripe  de  roeke^ 
and  said  he  would  soon  be  with  us,  this  being  the 
first  time  since  Mr.  liuod's  death  that  he  had  left 
the  two  officers  together.  Hepburn  was  not  easily 
to  be  imposed  upon ;  he  gave  such  an  account  of  the 
man  that  Dr.  Richardson  was  satisfied  there  could 
be  no  safety  for  them  except  in  his  death,  and 
Hepburn  proposed  to  be  the  instrument  of  it: — 

I  detemuned,  howerer  (says  Richardflou),  as  I  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necesnty  of  mdi  a  dreadful  act, 
to  take  the  whole  reaponaibility  upon  myself ;  and  immedi- 
diately  upon  Michel's  coming  up,  I  put  an  end  to  his  lifa  by 
shooting  him  through  the  head  with  a  pistol.  Had  my  own 
life  alone  been  threatened,  I  would  not  havepnrdiafled  it  by 
such  a  measmre ;  but  I  conndeied  myaelf  as  intrusted  also 
with  the  protection  of  Hepburn,  a  man  who,  hy  his  humane 
attention  and  devotedness,  hud  so  endeared  liimsclf  to  me, 
that  I  felt  mure  anxiety  for  lii??  safety  tliaii  for  niy  own. 
Michel  had  gathered  uo  trijjc  de  rocli£,  atid  it  was  evident  to 
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us  that  he  liad  halted  for  tlie  purpose  of  jmtting  liis  gun  in 
order,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  us,  perhaps  whilst  we 
were  in  the  act  of  encamping." — ^p.  ^8. 

The  loss  of  poor  Hood  was  a  severe  blow,  and 
^  Ricbardson  and  Hepbnm  had  the  last  monmful 

office  to  perform  over  his  remains,  by  interring 
the  body  in  a  clump  of  willows,  and  reading  the 
funeral  service,  in  addition  to  the  evening  prayers. 

**  The  loss  of  a  young  oflBcer,  of  such  dbtinguishcd  and 
varied  talents  and  application,  may  be  felt  and  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  eminent  characters  under  whose  command  he 
had  served  ;  but  the  calmness  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  pr<)babl^^  termination  of  a  life  of  uncommon  promiije, 
and  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  he  sustained,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  unparalleled  bodily  suiferings,  can  only 
be  known  to  the  companions  of  his  distresses.  BickerstetJi  s 
Scripture  Help  was  lying  open  beside  the  body,  as  if  it  had 
fidlen  from  bis  band,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  reading 
it  at  the  instant  of  his  death.*' — pp.  456,  467. 

Dr.  Ricliai'dson  says  that  in  the  j>iecL'ding'  part 
of  the  narrative  he  has  dwelt  upon  many  circum- 
stances of  Michers  conduct,  ^  not  for  the  purpose 
of  aggravating  his  crime,  but  to  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  the  reasons  that  influenced  me  in 
depriving  a  fellow-creature  of  life." 

Six  days  had  the  two  remaining  desolate  and 
unhappy  travellers  to  drag  themselves  through  deep 
snow,  without  food,  and  almost  without  any  fire, 
existing  on  lichens  and  scrapings^)f  the  skin-cloak 
of  poor  Mr.  Hood.  On  the  fifth  day  Dr.  Richard- 
son fell  down  among  large  stones  under  the  snow 
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more  than  twenty  times*  and  Bays,  at  length  he 

became  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  stand. 

If  Hepburn  had  not  exerted  himself  beyond  his 
strength,  and  speedily  made  the  encampment,  and 
kindled  a  fire,  I  must  have  perished  on  the  spot" 

On  the  sixth  day  (the  29t]i  October)  they  were 
approachiug  Fort  Enterprise,  and,  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  it  at  dark.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  concluding 
his  mournful  narrative,  says: — 

"  Tt  is  impossible  to  describe  our  sensations,  when,  on 
attainiDg  the  eminence  tbat  overlooks  it,  we  beheld  the  smoke 
isBuiiig  from  one  of  the  ebimneys.  From  not  baring  met 
with  any  footsteps  in  the  snow,  as  we  drew  nigh  our  onoe 
dieerful  residence,  we  had  been  agitated  by  many  melan- 
choly foreboding^.  Upon  entering  the  now  d(  sol  ate  build- 
ing, we  had  the  satiBfiictioii  of  embradng  Captain  Franklin ; 
bnt  no  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  filth  and  wretohed- 
nesB  that  met  oar  eyes  on  looking  around.  Our  own  miseiy 
had  stolen  upon  us  by  degrees,  and  we  were  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  of  each  other's  emadated  figures;  but 
the  ghastly  countenances,  <U)ated  eye-balls,  and  sepulchral 
voices  of  Mr.  FrankHn  and  those  with  him^  were  more  than 
we  could  at  first  bear.*' — p.  461. 

The  melancholy  situation  of  poor  Franklin  was 
still  augmented,  if  possible,  by  the  helpless  and 
exhausted  state  of  two  of  his  most  faithful  Cana- 
dians, Peltier  and  Samandre,  who  died  two  days 
alter  the  arrival  of  Kichardsou  and  Hepburn,  when, 
had  they  not  fortunately  come,  Franklin  would 
have  been  left  with  one  solitary  companion,  sick 
and  helpless  m  iiimself,  and  botii  so  utterly  unable 
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to  assist  themselves,  that  eight  and  forty  hours,  nay 
half  that  time,  would  probably  have  put  an  end  to 
their  misery.  The  whole  labour,  therefore,  of  pro- 
curing fire-woody  of  scraping  together  old  pieces  of 
skins,  and  iVagmeiUs  ui  bone,  devolved  on  Richard- 
sou  and  Hepburu,  whose  strength  had  rapidly 
been  declining,  and  was  nearly  exhausted ;  when, 
providentially,  on  the  7th  November,  the  long- 
expected  relief  arrived  by  three  Indians,  forwarded 
by  Back.  Captain  Franklin,  at  this  time,  thus  de- 
scribes their  condition 

I  may  here  remark  that,  owing  to  our  lo?^  of  flesh,  the 
hardness  of  the  floor,  from  whii  h  we  w  ero  only  protected  by 
a  blanket,  produced  soreness  over  the  lM)ily,  and  especially 
those  parts  on  which  the  weight  resteil  in  lying,  yet  to  turn 
ourselves  for  relief  was  a  matter  of  toil  and  difficulty. 
However,  during  this  period,  and  indeed  all  along  after  the 
acute  pains  of  hunger,  which  lasted  but  three  or  four  days, 
bad  subsided,  we  generally  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  few 
hours'  sleepi  The  dreanw  wbic^  for  the  most  part,  but  not 
always^  accompanied  them,  were  usually  (ihou|^  not  invari* 
ably)  of  a  pleasant  character,  being  very  often  about  the  en- 
joyments of  feasting.  In  the  daytime  we  felt  into  the  practice 
of  conversing  on  common  and  light  subjects,  although  we 
sometimes  discussed  with  seriousuess  and  earnestness  topics 
connected  with  religioa.  We  generally  avoided  speaking 
directly  of  our  present  su£ferings,  or  e?eii  of  the  prospect  of 
relief.  I  obsenred  that,  in  proportion  as  our  strength  de- 
cayed, our  minds  exhibited  symptoms  of  weakness,  evinced 
by  a  kiud  of  unreasonable  pettishness  with  each  other.  Each 
of  us  thought  the  other  w  eaker  in  intellect  than  himself,  and 
more  in  need  of  advice  and  a^aktaiice.    So  trifling  a  cir- 
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^omrtaiiGe  as  a  change  of  place,  recommended  by  one  as 
bong  warmer  and  more  comfortable,  and  refused  by  the 
odier  fiom  a  dread  of  motion,  frcqnentty  called  forth  fretful 
expressions  wHch  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  atoned  for, 
to  be  repeated  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
same  thing  often  occurred  when  we  endesTOured  to  assist 
t  i  ll  other  in  carrying  wood  to  the  fire;  none  of  us  were 
M  illing  to  receive  assistance,  altbougfi  the  task  was  dispro- 
p(  >rtir.ned  to  our  strength.  On  one  of  these  occaaons  Hep- 
bum  was  so  convinced  of  this  way wardness  that  he  exclaimed 
«  Dear  me,  if  we  are  spared  to  return  to  Engkuid,  I  wonder 
if  we  shall  recover  our  midcrstaudings.' '  — pp.  465,  466. 

The  supplies  sent  by  Back  set  all  to  riglils,  but 
not  without  the  greatest  caution  against  repletion. 
On  the  12th  a  note  from  Back,  informing  them  of 
his  intention  to  proceed  to  Fort  Providence,  pre- 
pared them  all,  without  delay,  to  hasten  thither ; 
but  Richardson  could  get  no  farther  than 
about  three  miles,  he  being  by  much  the  weakest 
of  the  party.  Franklin  »ays  (to  the  honour  of  the 
Indians),  it  was  they  "  who  prepared  our  encamp- 
ment, cooked  for  us,  and  fed  us  as  if  we  had  been 
children ;  evincing  humanity  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  most  civilized  people." 

Mr.  Back's  narrative  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
same  kind  of  sufferings  by  famine  and  cold  which 
pursu  1  his  footsteps.  For  days  he  and  his  party 
had  nothing  to  eat ;  even  tripe  de  roche  was  rarely 
obtained ;  many  days  were  passed  in  sorrow  and  in 
suffering  ere  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  foil  in  with 
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an  Indian  encampment.  In  the  course  of  his  search 
one  of  his  companions  was  found  dead ;  "  I  found 
him,"  reported  St.  GermaiD,  ^'  stretched  upon  his 
hack  on  a  sand-bank*  frozen  to  death,  his  limbs  all 
extended  and  swelled  enormously,  and  lis  hard  as 
the  ice  that  was  near  him."  "  We  had  tlie  happi- 
ness/' says  Franklin*  of  joining  our  friend  Mr. 
Back  at  Moose-deer  Island;  our  feelings  on  this 
occasion  can  well  be  imagined,  and  wo  were  deeply 
impressed  with  gratitude  to  him  for  his  exertions  in 
sending  the  su])ply  of  food  to  Fort  Enterprise,  to 
which,  under  Divine  Providence,  we  felt  the  pre- 
servation of  our  lives  to  be  owing.  He  gave  us  au 
affecting  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  his  party  since 
OUT  separation." 

It  remains  only  to  state,  that  the  whole  party 
who  had  survived  the  long  endurement  of  privation 
and  fetigue,  arrived  in  safety  at  Fort  Chipewyan. 
Here  they  arranged  all  their  accounts  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  had  been  under  their  employ, 
Indians  as  well  as  Canadians,  and  here  Captain 
Franklin  concludes  his  painfully  interesting  narra- 
tive : — 

**  We  were  here  fumished  with  a  canoe  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  a  bowman  to  act  as  our  guide ;  and  hanng  left  Fort 
Chipewyan  on  the  5th' June,  we  arrived  on  the  4tfa  Jnly  at 
Norway  Honae.  Finding  at  this  place  that  canoes  were 
about  to  go  down  to  Montreal,  I  discharged  all  our  Cana- 
dian voyagers,  and  sent  them  by  these  vessels,  furnl^hiiig 
them  with  orders  on  the  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cum- 
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pany,  for  fbe  amoiint  of  their  wages.  We  carried  Augustus 
down  to  York  Factory)  where  we  arrived  on  the  14th  July, 
and  were  recdved  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  kind- 
ness by  Mr.  Simpson  the  Governor,  Mr.  M*TaTi8h,  and 

indeed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  united  companies.  And 
tlius  terminated  our  long,  fatiguing,  and  disastrous  travels 
ill  North  America,  having  journeyed  by  water  and  by  land 
(including  our  navigation  of  the  Polar  Sea)  five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.*' — ^pp.  493, 494. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal,  even 
of  this  abridged  narrative,  without  feeling  the 
deepest  coiitrition»  mingled  with  admiration  of 
such  dignified  conduct.  It  contains  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  transactions  and  adventures  of 
these  few  brave  spirits,  who  have  so  eminently  dis^ 
tinguished  themselves  by  a  determined  persevere 
mice  uiulcr  ditliculties  of  no  ordinary  kind;  by 
their  magnanimity  in  bearing  up  under  suffering 
and  distress  in  every  aggravated  shape*~-extreme 
cold,  iatigue,  hunger  in  its  most  appalling  charac- 
ter, want  of  fuel,  want  of  clothing,  want  of  covering 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  dragging  their 
wearied  bodies,  for  a  protracted  period,  over  a 
barren  country,  buried  in  deep  snow  ;  and  bearing 
all  their  miseries  without  a  murmur,  and,  above 
all,  with  a  devout  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will« 
and  a  confident  hope,  in  the  very  last  extremity,  of 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  their  HeavLiily  Father, 
which,  in  His  own  good  time,  they  were  fully  con- 
fident would  be  extended  to  them. 
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Such  conduct,  under  such  sufferings,  supported 
by  such  feelings,  must  ever  cause  the  names  and 
memory  of  Sir  John  Franklin^  Sir  George  Back, 
Mr.  Hood,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  to  be  held  in  high 
regard  and  estimation ;  in  which  we  may  be  well 
.  assured  every  one  connected  with  the  naval  service 
will  cordially  participate.  Nor  will  the  unshaken 
fidelity  and  philanthropy  of  John  Hepburn  be  less 
eutitied  to  admiration  and  gratitude^* 

•  It  was  gfratifyiiig  to  find,  that  these  brave  men  were  not 
forgotten  at  htad  (iiiartors,  in  their  absence  ;  Franklin  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  Mr.  Back  and  Mr.  Hood 
each  to  that  of  Lieutenant,  and  honest  John  Hepburn  placed  in 
a  comfortable  situalion  iu  one  of  the  dockyards. 
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Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea.  By  John  Franklin,  Capt.  11.N.,  Commander  of 
the  Expedition. 

The  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  a  tliorougli- 
bred  English  seaman  is  rarely  found  to  give  way 
to,  or  succumb  under,  misfortunes.  He  may  suffer 
repeated  shipwrecks,  may  be  wounded  in  fight  with 
the  enemy,  captured  and  thrown  into  prison,  all 
or  any  of  which  will  not  deter  him  irom^  but  rather 
increase  his  anxiety  for,  following  up  his  profession^ 
under  the  hope  of  more  favourable  auspices.  Thus, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  seaman,  Captain  Franklin,  in 
spite,  of  the  almost  unheaid-of  sufferings  he  en- 
dured for  a  long  continuance,  mental  and  physical, 
brought  on  by  extreme  cold,  debility,  and  famine, 
even  to  death's  door — yet,  with  the  full  recollection 
of  all  these,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
offering  a  plan,  and  also  him.sr/f  for  the  execution 
of  it,  to  the  Government,  of  a  second  expedition  of 
the  same  kind,  for  the  same  purjiose,  and  over  the 
same  countrji  as  the  one  from  which  he  bad  just 
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returned,  and  on  which  the  extent  of  his  sufl'erings 

had  all  but  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

**  I  was  wdl  aware,"  says  this  noble-minded  officer,  **  of 
the  sympathy  exited  m  the  BritiBh  public  by  the  sofleriiigi 
of  those  engaged  In  the  fonner  overland  expeditioii  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  River,  and  of  the  humane  repug« 
nance  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  expose  others  to  a 
like  fate ;  but  I  was  enabled  to  show  sati^hctorily,  that  m 
the  proposed  course  mmilar  dangers  were  not  to  be  appre- 
hended, while  objects  to  be  attained  were  at  once  important 
to  the  nayal  character,  scientific  reputation,  and  commercial 
interes^ts  of  Great  Britain  :  and  I  rcct'ive<l  directions  from 
the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Bathurst  to  make  the  necessary 
prcparati(jns  for  the  cciuipment  of  the  expedition,  to  tlie 
command  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  nominated." — 
liUroduction,  ix.  x. 

Many  naval  officers  of  distinguished  talents 

anxiously  offered  their  services  ;  but  his  companions 
in  misfortune  were  the  first  to  be  considered,  and 
lAeutenant  Back  and  Doctor  Richardson  were 
among  the  foremost  to  volnntQer;  the  former  al- 
ready distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  energy  in  all 
the  contingencies  of  an  exploring  voyage,  and  the 
latter  as  surgeon  and  naturalist,  it  may  be  said  of 
the  first  distinction,  as  he  had  proved  hiuiself  to  be, 
and  moreover  a  gentleman  of  tlic  most  beuevolent 
and  humane  disposition.  The  valuable  services  of 
these  two  officers  on  the  former  expedition  can 
never  be  overlooked.  To  their  energy  of  character 
and  promptitude  of  action  may  undoubtedly,  as 
Franklin  records,  be  ascribed  the  safety  of  himself 
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and  the  remaining  party.  Riclianlson,  not  to  for- 
sake his  former  companion  and  fellovv-sufterer,  left 
a  comibrtable  situatiou  at  home  with  a  wife  and 
iamily,  to  eajger  was  he  to  complete  the  geography 
and  the  natural  history  of  the  American  coast  which 
borders  the  Polar  Sea  on  its  southern  side.  Lieufeu' 
ant  Bmhnan^  who  had  served  with  Ross  and  Parry 
in  their  Arctic  voyages^  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  draughtsman  and  surveyor,  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  expedition;  but  tiie  premature  death  of  this 
excellent  young  officer,  distinguished  by  his  skill 
in  nautical  astronomy,  surveying,  and  drawing,  was 
deeply  lamented  by  i  ranklin ;  and  Mr.  E.  N,  Kol- 
dallf  Admiralty  Mate,  and  recently  assistant  sur- 
Tcyor  with  Captain  Lyon,  was  also  appointed  to  the 
same  situation  in  the  present  expedition;  lastly, 
Mr.  Thotnuii  Drummond^  of  Forftir,  was  appointed 
assistant  naturalist  on  the  recommendation  of 
Professor  Hooker^  and  other  enunent  scientific 
men. 

In  acceding  to  Captain  Franklin*s  proposal,  the 
Govemment  was  not  unmindful  of  haring  sent  out 
Captain  Pany  on  his  third  expedition,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  that  he  might  require  information 
and  assistance  in  the  event  of  his  proceeding  along 
the  American  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea ;  that  portion 
of  it  interjacent  between  Mackenzie  River  and  Icy 
Cape  being  wholly  unknown,  as  was  also  that 
between  Mackenzie  and  Hearne's  Rivers.  The 
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main  object  of  the  present  expedition  was  therefore 
to  explore  these  two  portions  of  that  coast*  and  was 
80  explained  in  the  official  instructions. 

In  the  preparations  for  this  arduous  undertaking, 
Captain  Franklin's  experience  had  taught  him,  that 
birch-bark  canoes  were  not  tbeyeasek  calculated  for 
rough  and  icy  seas,  and  therefore  three  boats  of  a 
particuiar  size  and  coustruction  were  ordered  bv  the 
Admiralty  to  be  made;  and  when  finished  and  tried 
at  Woolwich,  as  to  their  qualities  of  sailing,  rowing, 
and  paddling,  they  were  found  to  answer  fully  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  them.  A 
third  little  boat,  nine  feet  by  four  and  a  half,  and 
covered  with  Mackintosh's  prepared  canvas,  was 
made  and  called  the  Walnut  Shell.  The  fatal 
stoppage  at  the  crossing  of  Copper  Mine  River  had 
sugg^ted  this ;  and  we  are  told  that,  on  the  trial, 
several  ladies  fearlessly  embarked  in  it,  and  were 
paddled  across  the  Thames  in  a  fresh  breeze. 

In  the  preparations  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
omitted.  Scientific  instruments  of  all  kinds,  fowl- 
ing-pieces and  ammunition,  marquees  and  tents, 
bedding,  clothing',  and  water-proof  dresses,  flour, 
arrow-root,  maccaroni,  portable  soup,  chocolate^ 
essence  of  coffee  sugar  and  tea,  not  omitting  an 
adequate  supply  of  that  essential  article  ibr  all 
North  American  travellers — femmican.  In  short, 
whatever  of  use  or  luxury  could  be  suggested  was 
provided,  to  obviate,  as  Franklin  said,  any  **  appre- 
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hension  of  similar  dangers  to  those  experienced  on 

the  fonner  expeditiuu." 

When  ail  was  completed,  on  the  1 6th  of  Febru- 
ary, I825t  Captain  Franklin*  Lieutenant  Back»  Dr* 
RicliLirdson,  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Drummond,  with 
four  marines,  embarked  at  Liverpool,  on  board  the 
American  packet  Columbia,  for  New  York.  It 
would  be  thought  a  waste  of  the  reader's  time  to 
wade  thruiigli  a  detail  of  their  reception  in  America, 
and  of  their  progress  along  the  rivers,  over  the  lakes 
and  portages,  with  the  numerous  obstructions  and 
difficulties  they  encountered,  but  rather  to  proceed 
at  once  to  land  them  in  satety  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on 
the  Idth  of  July,  1825.  Their  early  arrival  it  seems 
caused  great  surprise  to  its  inmates,  being  only  two 
days  later  than  the  time  when  Richardson  and  Hood 
had  arrived  in  1819,  though  they  came  only  from 
Cumberland  House*  where  they  had  wintered. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  whole  party  as- 
sembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake  iliver, 
wbirli  flows  out  of  that  lake  on  the  western  side  into 
the  Mackenzie  River,  down  which  they  were  to  de- 
scend to  the  sea.  On  their  arrival  at  its  mouth, 
the  explorers  were  to  divide  themselves,  agreeably 
with  their  official  instructions,  into  two  parties ;  the 
one  under  Captain  Franklin  to  proceed  westerly, 
along  the  northern  coast  of  America  as  far  as  lev 
Cape,  or  to  the  entrance  oi  Btlning  s  Strait,  where 
he  was  told  he  might  expect  to  find  U.  M.  Ship 
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Blossom,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Beecbey. 
The  other  party,  under  Dr.  Richardson,  was  to 
depart  at  the  same  time  from  the  mouth  of  the  same 
river,  and  proceeding  easterly,  along  the  same  coast, 
continue  till  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Copper 
Mine  River.  Previous,  however,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  these  expeditions  along  the  coast.  Franklin 
made  the  following  ancingements ;  llrst,  that  he 
should  go  down  to  the  sea,  taking  Mr.  Kendall  with 
him  to  collect  information  respecting  the  general 
state  of  the  ice  in  autumn  and  summer;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coast,  and  whether  they  might  calcu- 
late on  a  supply  of  provisions.  Secondly,  that  Dr. 
Richardson  should,  in  his  absence,  proceed  in  a  boat 
to  that  part  of  Bear  Lake  which  approached  nearest 
to  the  Copper  Mine  River,  and  there  fix  a  spot  to 
which  he  might  return  the  following  year  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  And  thirdfy,  that  Lieutenant 
Back,  Avitli  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dcase,  chief  trader 
of  the  Hudson  8  Bay  Company,  should  provide  a 
comfortable  residence  and  subsistence  on  the  shore 
of  Bear  Lake,  for  their  winter-quarters,  and  also  to 
arrange  the  distribution  of  the  Indian  hunters. 

These  matters  being  settled,  Franklin  and  Ken- 
dall embarked  on  the  8th  of  August  in  the  largest 
boat,  the  Don,  with  a  well-selected  crew  of  six 
Enprlishmen,  and  Augustus,  tlic  Esquimaux  inter- 
preter. Lieutenant  Back  Iiad  the  charge  of  three 
canoes,  each  manned  with  five  men.   The  crews  of 
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these,  imagining  they  could  easily  pass  the  English 
boat,  were  not  a  little  surprised  and  mortified,  on 
putting  it  to  the  proof,  to  find  the  boat  taking  and 
maintaining  the  lead,  both  under  sail  and  with  oars. 
This  river  lias  been  so  well  described  bv  Mackenzie, 
that  a  very  few  observations  will  be  sufficient.  They 
found,  what  this  traveller  mentions,  a  quantity  of 
wood-coal,  which  was  now  perceived  to  be  on  fire, 
and  its  smeil  very  disagreeable.    W  hen  tried  at 
winter-quarters  it  was  found  to  emit  little  heat,  and 
unfit  for  the  blacksmith's  use.   The  banks  contain 
also  ii  kind  of  uuctuoub  niiid,  which  the  Indlansi 
use  occasionally  as  food,  during  the  seasons  of 
famine,  and  even  at  other  times  chew  as  an  amuse- 
ment.   It  is  said  to  have  a  milky  taste,  and  that  the 
flavour  is  not  disagreeable.    Franklin  also  mentions 
a  dark  bituminous  liquid  oozing  from  the  rocks, 
and  two  streams  of  sulphureous  water  flowing  into 
the  Mackenzie,  where  the  Bear  Lake  Biver  joins  it ; 
also,  lower  down,  the  eastern  bank  is  composed  of 
thin  strata  of  bituminous  shaie» 

Near  a  place  called  the  ^  Ramparts,''  is  a  defile 
of  seven  miles,  where  th«  river  rushes  with  great 
violence  between  perpendicular  walls  of  limestone. 
Here  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Hare  Indians,  all 
neatly  clothed  in  new  leathern  dresses,  highly  orna- 
mented with  beads  and  porcupine  quills,  both  sexes 
alike,  who  brought  fish,  berries,  and  meat  At 
Fort  CJood  Hope,  the  lowest  of  the  Company's  esta- 
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Uishmeiits*  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles 

from  where  tlie  party  had  embarked,  Mr,  Charles 
Dease  received  and  prepared  for  them  a  meal  at 
midnight.  The  fort  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
trihe  of  Indians  which  Mackenzie  calls  QuarreUers, 
butwliomthe  traders  name  Lonchi  ux  or  Squinters. 
Here  a  young  man,  a  half-breed*  named  Baptiste, 
the  interpreter  of  the  Fort,  was  lent  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  party  to  the  Loucheuz 
chief.  Lower  down  a  party  of  tliese  people  stood 
gazing  at  the  strangers  with  much  distrust,  and 
refused  to  accept  their  invitations,  tiU  at  length  a 
youth,  gaily  drefised,  paddled  off  in  his  boat,  and 
discovering  Augustus,  whom  he  recognised  as  au 
Esquimaux,  rose  up  in  his  canoe,  threw  up  his 
hands  for  joy,  and  desired  every  one  to  come  off  at 
once.  "  They  caressed  Augustus,  danced  and 
played  around  him,  to  testify  their  joy  at  his  ap- 
pearance among  them;  and  we  could  not  help 
adnuring  the  demeanour  of  our  excellent  little 
compaiiiun  under  such  unusual  and  extravagant 
marks  of  attention." 

The  river  was  now  divided  by  islands  into  seve* 
ral  channels.  This  was  the  sixth  day  after  their 
departui'L  ;  and  here  they  passed  the  last  of  the  fir- 
trees,  in  latitude  iS^"  40',  these  being  succeeded  by 
stunted  willows,  which  became  more  dwarfish  as 
they  approached  the  sea.  Aher  the  dissipation  of 
a  thick  fog,  the  expand  of  water  to  the  northward 
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uras  60  great,  that  Franklin  was  inclined  to  think 

tbev  had  reached  the  sea;  and  in  this  he  was 
almost  confirmed  on  reaching  the  shore  of  Ellice 
Island,  where  they  "were  rejoiced  at  the  sea-like 
appearance  to  the  northward."    **Thi8  point  was 
observed  to  be  in  lat.  69"  14',  long.  135°  57',  and 
forms  the  north-eastern  entrance  of  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Mackenzie  River,  which  from  Slave  Lake 
to  this  jjoiiit  is  one  thousand  and  forty-five  miles, 
according  to  our  survey."    On  reaching  Whale 
Island,  he  was  satisfied  that,  like  Mackenzie,  he  had 
reached  the  sea ;  but  on  tasting  the  water  found  it 
to  be  perfectly  fresh ;  still  he  was  persuaded  he  had 
reached  tlie  sea,  and  observing  an  island  to  the 
northward  looking  blue  by  its  distance,  the  boat 
was  directed  towards  it.   About  midway  they  were 
caught  by  a  strong  contrary  wind,  against  which 
the  crew  contended  for  five  hours,  the  waves  break- 
ing into  the  boat;  the  sails  were  set,  which,  with  a 
change  in  the  wind,  enabled  them  in  the  course  of 
another  hour  to  fetch  into  smoother  water,  under 
the  lee  of  the  island.    "  We  then  pulled  across  a 
line  of  strong  ripple  which  marked  the  termination 
of  the  fresh  water,  that  on  the  seaward  side  being 
brackish,  and  in  the  further  progress  of  three  miles 
to  the  island  we  had  the  indescribable  pleasure  of 
finding  the  water  decidedly  salt/'    This  is  per^ 
haps  noticed  in  allusion  to  Mackenzie  having  been 
blamed  for  not  ascertaining  that  the  water  was  salt 
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by  tasting  it  Franklin  flays,  that  with  his  little 
frail  craft  he  could  not  have  ventured  beyond  Whale 

Island,  or  three  miles,  to  prove  its  saltness ;  but  the 
boundless  horizou,  the  tide,  and  the  sight  of  por- 
poises and  whales,  were  enough  to  induce  him  to 
say  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  ocean.  Franklin 
says  they  had  often  occasion  to  admire  the  general 
correctness  of  Mackenzie's  survey.  In  justice  to 
his  memory,  I  hope  the  custom  of  calling  this  the 
Great  River,  which  is  in  general  use  among  the 
traders,  will  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  name  of 
its  eminent  discoverer  may  be  universally  adopted." 

On  Garry  Island  were  found  several  layers  of 
wood-coal  and  bituminous  liquor.  Franklin  had 
put  a  piece  of  the  former  in  his  pocket,  which  had 
ignited  spontaneously,  and  scorched  the  metal  pow- 
der-horn by  its  side.  From  the  summit  of  this 
island  "  the  sea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely 
free  from  ice,  and  without  any  visible  obstruction 
to  its  navigation,  and  never  was  a  prospect  more 
gratifying  than  that  which  lay  open  to  us.*'  But 
on  landing,  an  incident  occurrod,  the  occasion  of 
which,  on  leaving  England,  had  created  in  his  mind 
a  severe  struggle  between  the  feelings  of  affection 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  and  those  feelings  were  power* 
fully  awakened  on  the  present  occasion.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  England  his  beloved  wife,  then 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  with  heroic  fortitude 
urged  his  departure  at  the  very  day  appointed,  en- 
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treated  him»  as  he  valued  her  peace  of  mind  and  his 
own  glory,  not  to  delay  a  moment  on  her  account ; 

that  she  was  fully  aware  that  her  days  were  num- 
bcred,  and  that  his  delay,  even  if  she  wished  it,  could 
only  be  to  dose  her  eyes.  She'  died  the  day  after 
he  left  her.  It  was  to  this  circumstance  that  allusion 
is  made  in  the  following  passage,  **  which,"  it  was 
well  observed  by  a  friend  of  his,  will  speak  to  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  grace  that  domestic  tenderness  lends  to  the  gal- 
lant fortitude  of  public  enterprise/' 

"  Daring  our  absence,  the  men  had  pitched  the  tent  on 
the  beach,  and  I  caused  the  silk  union-iag  to  be  hoisted, 
wlucfa  my  deeply-lamented  wife  had  made  and  presented  to 
me,  as  a  parting  gift,  under  the  express  injunction  that  it 

was  not  to  be  unfurled  before  the  expedition  reached  the 
sea.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  emotions  as  it  ex- 
panded to  the  breeze ;  however  natural,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, irresistible,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  suppress 
them,  and  that  I  had  no  right,  by  an  indnlgenee  of  my  own 
sorrows,  to  cloud  the  animated  ccmnteuauces  of  my  com- 
panions. Joining,  therefore,  with  the  best  grace  that  I  could 
command,  in  the  general  excitement,  I  endeavoured  to  re- 
turn, with  corresponding  cheerfulness,  their  warm  congratu- 
lations on  having  thns  planted  the  British  flag  on  this  remote 
island  of  the  Polar  Sea."— p.  36. 

Circumstanced  as  he  was  with  a  party  many  of 
whom  had  never  seen  the  sea,  and  others  in  con- 
stant apprehension  of  being  attacked  by  the  Esqui- 
maux (an  apprehension  that  was  realized  on  the 
second  visit  to  tlie  spot),  it  was  expedient,  how- 
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erer  painfully  distremii^g,  to  join  in  the  general 

excitement,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  flag,  by  any 
appearance  of  sorrow  or  despondency.  In  4oing  8o» 
he  says : — 

"  Some  spirits,  which  had  been  saved  for  tlic  occasion, 
were  issued  to  the  men  ;  and  with  three  fervent  cheers  they 
drank  to  the  health  of  our  beloved  Monarch,  and  to  the  con- 
tinued 8ucce88  of  our  enterprise.  Mr.  Kendall  and  I  had 
also  reserved  a  little  of  our  brandy,  in  order  to  celel^i  ate 
this  interesting  event ;  butBaptiste,  in  his  delight  of  behold- 
ing  the  sea,  had  set  before  us  some  salt-water,  which  having 
been  mixed  with  the  brandy,  before  the  mistake  was  dis* 
covered,  we  were  relnctantly  obliged  to  forego  the  intended 
dranglht,  and  to  use  it  in  the  more  chusical  form  of  a  liba- 
tion poured  on  the  ground.'* — ^pp.  36,  37. 

Captain  Franklin  was  now  desirous  of  proceedinp^ 

westward,  to  make  some  further  examination  In  aid 
of  the  future  operations  of  the  expedition,  and  of 
reaching,  if  possible,  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; but  a  gale  of  wind,  violent  squalls,  and  a 
thrtatciiiiif^  appearance,  induced  him  to  give  up 
the  attempt  and  to  regain  the  river,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the  Fort,  which 
they  reached  on  the  5th  of  September,  where  Dr. 
Richardson  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  expe- 
dition were  assembled*  The  buildings  for  their 
winter  quarters  were  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness. 
The  dwelling  of  the  officers  measured  44  ieet  by 
24,  and  contained  a  hall  and  four  apartments, 
besides  a  kitchen ;  that  of  the  men  Iras  36  by  23 
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feet,  and  divided  into  three  rooms.  To  this  com- 
fortable residence  for  eight  or  nine  months,  "  the 
officers^"  sa^B  franklin,  had  done  me  the  honour, 
previous  to  my  arrival,  of  giving  the  name  of 
Franklin,  which  I  felt  a  grateful  pleasure  in  re- 
taining at  their  desire,  though  I  had  intended  to 
name  it  Fort  Reliance." 

To  pass  the  winter  in  a  much  higher  degree  of 
latitude,  as  Parry  did  on  hnard  sliip,  was  thought 
nothing  of;  it  required  only  employment  for 
officers  and  men,  in  order  to  shorten  the  time  of 
confinement.  Franklin  was  well  aware  of,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  ironi,  the  regulations 
of  Parry.  The  Canadians  and  the  Indians  had 
plenty  of  employment  for  the  first  ibur  or  five 
mouths  in  liunting  and  fishing  for  the  support  of 
the  whole  party.  The  rein-deer  were  scarce  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  the  winter  deserted  them  altogether. 
The  fishing  was  more  successful,  and  during  the 
autumn  the  nets  yielded  daily  froiii  three  to  eight 
hundred  lish,  of  the  kind  called  herring  salmon,*' 
also  some  trout,  tittameg,  and  carp. 

The  officers  employed  themselves  in  making  and 
registering  the  various  meteorological  observations,  in 
copying  their  journals  and  remarks,  in  finishing  the 
charts,  drawings,  and  sketches,  and  in  assisting  Dr. 
Richardson  to  examine  and  arrange  the  numerous 
objects  oi'  natural  history  that  had  been  collected. 
But  it  was  equally  necessary  to  find  employment 
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Ibr  the  seamen  and  the  yanons  residentB  of  the 

houso,  whose  want  of  education  rendered  it  more 
diffieult  to  provide  for.  The  plan  adopted  by 
Franklin  is  thus  described : — 

**  As  the  days  shortened,  it  was  necessary  to  find  employ- 
ment»  during  the  long  evenings,  for  those  resident  at  the 
honsei  and  a  school  was,  therefore,  established,  on  three 
nights  of  the  week,  from  seven  o'clock  to  nine,  for  thdr  in- 
struction in  reading,  writin|^  and  arithmetic ;  and  it  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  British  party.  They  were  dirided 
in  eqnsl  portions  amongst  the  officers,  whose  labour  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  advancement  their  pupils  made:  some 
of  those  who  began  with  the  alphabet  learned  to  read  and 
write  with  tolerable  correctness.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  Canadians,  the 
whole  party  uniformly  attended  Divine  service,  morning  and 
evening.  If,  on  the  other  evenings  for  which  no  particular 
occupation  was  appointed,  the  men  felt  the  time  tedious,  or 
if  they  expresiseil  a  wish  to  vary  their  employ  nK  iit-i,  the  hall 
was  at  their  service,  to  play  any  game  they  might  choose ; 
and  on  liiese  occaslf»n«  they  were  invariahly  joined  hy  the 
officers.  By  thus  participating  in  their  amusements,  the 
men  became  more  attached  to  us,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
contributed  to  their  health  and  cheerAilness.  The  hearts 
and  feelings  of  the  whole  par^  were  united  in  one  oommon 
desire  to  make  the  time  psss  as  agreeably  as  possible  to  esch 
other,  until  the  return  of  spring  should  enable  them  to 
resume  the  great  object  of  the  expedition." — ^pp.  54,  55. 

Matters  went  on  pretty  well  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  year ;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of 

the  weather  iu  January  and  February,  the  sources 
from  which  they  had  hitherto  derived  subsistence 
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ikiled  them.  The  thermometer  fell  to  -  on  the 
1st  January,  being  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  de- 
scended ;  but  this  severe  weather  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  on  the  3rd  a  snow-storm  carried  it  up  to. 
^  9** :  the  highest  from  the  ist  to  the  10th  was  8*  8^ 
and  the  mean  —29*'  7'.  All  the  animals  had  mi- 
grated to  the  suuthward  except  the  wolf  and  the  fox. 
All  the  dried  meat  was  expended^  and  no  ^h  flesh 
GOtild  be  procured ;  the  fish  caught  did  not  allow 
more  than  three  or  four  small  herrings  to  each  man, 
and  being  out  of  season  adbrded  little  nourishment, 
and  caused  indisposition.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  provision  of  pem- 
mican,  arrow-root,  and  portable  soup,  which  bad 
been  set  apart  for  the  voyages  along  the  sea-coast 

By  the  middle  of  April  a  large  supply  of  meat 
was  brought  up  from  the  stores  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which  put  them  quite  at  ease  re- 
specting food  until  the  season  for  their  departure. 
Besides,  the  animals  were  beginning  to  pour  in  from 
the  southward.  Of  tliese  and  other  "phenomena 
connected  with  the  progress  of  the  seasons  kept  at 
Fort  Franklin/'*  Dr.  Richardson  records  that»>-On 
the  nth  September  the  mosquitoes  cease  to  be 
troublesome ;  on  the  2nd  October  swans  in  flioht 
to  the  southward ;  on  the  5th  last  swans  seen.  On 
the  shortest  day  the  sun  above  the  horizon  2h.  38  m. 
10th  April,  a  house-fly  seen  in  the  open  air.  On 
*  AppencUxy  p.  74,  table  75. 
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the  6th  May  the  first  swans  were  seen  ;  on  the  7th 
the  geese  appeared;  on  the  Htli  the  ducks;  on  the 
9th  the  gulls ;  on  the  11th  the  first  run  fell;  on  the 
17th  varioas  singing  Mrds  made  their  appearance ; 
on  the  27th  tlie  first  laughing-geese  were  seen ;  and 
on  the  31st  the  goatsuckers  brought  up  the  rear — 
and  many  others,  as  well  as  various  plants^  are 
registered. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  May  the  prepara- 
tions were  nearly  complete,  and  an  additional  new 
boat  finished,  after  the  model  of  the  Lion,  named 

the  Reliance.  In  June  the  boats  were  all  afloat 
and  manned.  Fourteen  meo»  including  Augustus 
and  two  Canadian  voyagers,  wer^  to  accompany 
Franklin  and  Back  in  the  Lion  and  Reliance ;  and 
ten,  including-  Uoiigback  (another  Esquimaux),  to 
go  with  Richardson  and  Kendall  in  the  Dolphin 
and  Union. 

The  position  of  Fort  Franklin  was  determined ; 
its  latitude  55°  11'  56",  longitude  123'*  12'  44"  W., 
variation  39''  9'      dip  82»  && 

The  whole  party  embarked  on  Bear-lake  River 
on  the  24th  June,  the  23rd  being  a  sultry  <iay ;  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  at  noon  71°^  and  at  3  p.m. 
74**:  the  ice  drifting  down  in  large  masses,  and 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  embarkation  unsafe. 
It  ceased  however  at  eight  the  following  morning, 
and  allowed  them  to  proceed :  io,  the  evening  they 
entered  the  Mackenzie  River.    On  leaving  Fort 
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Good  Hope  on  the  2nd  July»  being  on  the  border 

of  the  Esquimaux  territory,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  arm  the  men,  and  a  gun,  dagger,  and 
ammunition  were  issued  to  each  person.  On  the 
3rd  they  reached  the  broad  part  of  the  nvery  where 
different  channels  branch  off ;  and  here  the  separa- 
tion of  the  parties  was  to  take  place.  The  western 
branch  was  the  route  to  be  pursued  by  the  boats  of 
Franklin's  party,  and  the  eastern  branch  by  those 
of  Kiclnirdsoii ;  the  former  to  proceed  along  the 
northern  coast,  westerly  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  where 
it  was  expected  to  fall  in  with  the  Blossom ;  the 
latter  to  examine  the  coast-line  between  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Mackenzie  and  that  of  the  Copper  Mine 
River,  and  having  reached  the  latter,  he  was 
directed  to  proceed  by  land  to  the  north-east  arm 
of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  where  a  boat  would  meet 
and  convey  him  to  Fort  Franklin.  The  Lion, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Franklin,  had  a 
crew  of  six  men,  with  Augustus  the  interpreter. 
The  Reliance,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenaiit  Back, 
was  manned  with  seven  men,  consisting  of  four 
seamen,  a  marine,  and  two  Canadian  Toyagers. 

Franklin* s  Vnyage  to  the  Westward, 

To  follow  Franklin  hrat,  on  his  voyage  to  the  west- 
ward, after  passing  through  several  shallow  channels 
between  islands  and  the  main,  trendhig  westerly. 
On  the  7th  July  the  party  reached  the  mouth  of 
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tlie  river,  and  Franklin,  walking  towards  the  shore, 
discovered  on  an  island  a  crowd  of  tents,  with  many 
Esquimaux  strolling  amoug  them.  He  therefore 
hastened  back  to  die  boats,  to  pref)are  for  a  com- 
muuicatioii  with  them,  and  to  select  certain  articles 
for  presents  and  trade.  He  gave  orders^  in  case 
these  people  should  show  intentions  of  hostility,  to 
forbid  firing  till  he  should  set  the  esample,  or  till 
ordered  to  do  so  by  Lieutenant  Back. 

The  boats  steered  towards  the  tents  under 
easy  sail,  with  the  ensigns  flying;  unfortunately 
they  grounded  when  about  a  mile  from  the 
beach.  Signs  were  made  to  the  Esquimaux  to 
come  off.  Three  canoes  instantly  put  oil,  but 
before  they  could  reach  the  boats,  others  were 
launched  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  whole 
space  between  the  island  and  the  boats  was  covered 
with  them.  "  We  endeavoured,"  says  Franklin,  to 
count  their  numbers  as  they  approached,  and  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  seventy-three  canoes,  and  five 
oomiaks,  when  the  sea  became  so  crowded  by  fresh 
arrivals^  that  we  oould  advance  no  farther  in  our 
reckoning.*'  It  was  supposed,  however,  that  the 
number  of  persons  had  soon  incieased  to  about 
three  hundred,  all  pressing  forward  to  trade,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  importunate  and  trouble- 
some.  The  headmost  canoes  were  paddled  by 
elderly  men,  who  most  probably  had  been  selected 
to  open  the  communication.   They  invited  Augu»- 
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ttt8  to  approach  with  the  present  held  out  to  them. 

Augustus  then  explained  to  them  the  purport  of  our 
visit;  and  told  them  that  if  we  found  a  navigable 
channel  for  large  shipe^  we  should  come  and  open 
a  highly  beneficial  trade  with  them:  with  this 

they  were  delighted,  tossed  up  tlic-ir  liands  aloft, 
raising  the  most  deafening  shout  of  applause  I 
ever  heard/' 

Thus  far  aU  went  on  well;  but  an  accident 

happened  while  the  crowd  was  pressing  round  the 
boats,  which  was  productive  of  unforeseen  and  very 
annoying  consequences 

^  A  kaiyadc  being  ovenet  by  one  of  the  Dod's  oarB,  its 

owner  was  plunged  into  the  water  with  his  head  in  the  mud, 
and  apparently  in  danger  of  being  drowned.  We  ia«tantly 
extricated  him  IVoiu  uiiplca^jaiU  situation,  and  took  him 
into  the  boat  until  the  water  could  be  thrown  out  of  his 
kaiyack ;  and  Augustus,  seeing  him  shivering  with  cold, 
wrappnl  him  up  in  his  own  great  coat.  At  first  he  was 
exceidinLilv  angrv,  but  soon  became  reconciled  to  bis  situ- 
ation, and  looking  about,  discovered  that  we  had  many  bales, 
and  other  articles  in  the  boat,  which  had  been  concealed 
from  the  people  in  the  kaiyacks,  by  the  coverings  being  care- 
fully  spread  oyer  all.  He  sood  began  to  ask  for  everything 
he  saw,  and  expressed  much  displeasure  on  our  infusing  to 
comply  with  his  demands ;  he  also,  we  afterwards  learned, 
excited  the  ciipidilj  of  others  by  bis  aoconnt  of  the  inex- 
haustible riches  in  die  Lion,  and  sereral  of  the  younger  men 
endeavoured  to  get  into  both  onr  boata^  but  we  resisted  all 
their  attemptB,"— pp.  101, 102. 

They  continued,  however,  to  press,  and  made 
many  efforts  to  get  into  the  boats,  while  the  water 
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bad  ebbed  so  far  that  it  waB  not  knee-deep  at  the 

boats,  and  the  younger  men,  waiting  in  crowds 
around  them,  tried  to  steal  everything  they  couid 
reach.  The  Reliance  being  afloati  was  dn^ged  by 
the  crowd  towards  the  shore,  when  Franklin  di- 
rected the  crew  of  the  Lion  (which  was  aground 
and  immoveable)  to  endeavour  to  follow  her,  but 
the  boat  remained  iiast  until  the  Esquimaux  lent 
their  aid  and  dragged  her  after  the  Beliance.  One 
of  the  Lion's  men  perceived  that  the  man  who  was 
upset  had  a  pistol  under  his  shirt,  which  it  was 
discovered  had  been  stolen  from  Lieutenant  Back, 
and  the  thief,  seeing  it  to  be  noticed,  leaped  out  of 
the  boat  and  joined  his  countrymen,  carrying  with 
him  the  great  coat  which  Augustus  had  lent  him. 

Two  of  the  most  powerlul  men,  jumping  on  board  at 
the  same  tune,  seized  me  by  the  wrists  and  forced  me  to  sit 
between  them;  and  aa  I  ahook  them  looae  two  or  three 

times,  a  third  Esquimaux  took  his  station  in  front  to  catch 
my  arm  whenever  I  attempted  to  lift  my  guu,  or  the  broad 
dagger  wliii  h  hung  by  my  side.  Tlie  whole  way  to  the 
shore  tliey  kept  repeating  the  word  *  feyma,'  beating  gently 
on  my  left  breast  with  their  hands,  and  prt^^^sing  miue  agaiiibt 
tiieir  breastij.  As  we  ncarcd  the  beach,  twu  oomiakfi,  full 
of  women,  arrived,  and  the  ^teymas'  and  vociferation  were 
redoubled.  The  Keiiance  was  first  brought  to  the  shore, 
and  the  Lion  close  to  her  a  few  seconds  afterwards.  The 
three  meii  who  held  me  now  leaped  ashore,  and  those  who 
had  remained  in  their  canoes,  taking  them  out  of  the  water, 
carried  them  to  a  little  distance.  A  numerous  party  then 
drawing  their  kniyes,  and  stripping  themselves  to  the  vaiBt» 
ran  to  the  Eelianoe,  and  having  first  hauled  her  as  for  up 
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as  tfaejr  could,  begpm  a  regular  pillage*  handing  the  articles 
to  the  women,  who,  ranged  in  a  row  hehind,  quiekly  con- 
veyed  them  out  of  mg|ht" — p.  104. 

In  short,  after  a  furious  contest,  when  knives  were 
brandished  in  a  most  threatening  manner,  several 
of  the  men^s  clothes  cut  through,  and  the  buttons  of 
others  torn  from  their  coat«,  Lieutenant  Back  or- 
dered his  people  to  seize  and  level  their  muskets, 
but  not  to  fire  till  the  word  was  given*  This  had 
the  desired  eifect,  the  whole  crowd  taking  to  their 
heels  and  hiding  themselves  behind  the  drift-timber 
on  the  beach.  Captain  Franklin  still  thought  it 
best  to  temporise  so  long  as  the  boats  were  lying 
aground,  for  armed  as  the  Esquimaux  wtre  with 
long  knives,  bows,  arrows,  and  spears,  fire-arms 
could  not  have  been  used  with  advantage  against  so 
numerous  a  host;  Franklin,  indeed,  states  his  con- 
viction, "  considering  the  state  of  excitement  to 
which  tliey  had  worked  themselves,  tliat  the  first 
blood  which  his  party  might  unfortunately  have 
shed,  would  instantly  have  been  revraged  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  their  lives." 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  afioat  and  making  to 
a  secure  anchorage,  seven  or  eight  of  the  natives 
walked  along  the  beach,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  Augustus,  and  invited  him  to  a  con- 
ference on  shore.  **1  was  unwilling  to  let  him 
go,"  says  Franklin,  "but  the  brave  little  fellow 
entreated  so  earnestly  that  I  would  &uifer  him  to 
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land  and  reprove  the  Esquimaux  for  their  conduct, 
that  I  at  length  constuted."  On  his  return,  being 
desired  to  tell  what  he  had  aaid  to  them,  he  had 
told  them/'  he  said — 

"  Your  conduct  has  been  very  bad,  and  unlike  that  of  all 
Other  Eaquimaux.  Some  of  you  even  stole  from  me,  your 
countryman ;  but  that  I  do  not  mind, — I  only  regret  that  you 
should  have  treated  in  this  Tiolent  manner  the  white  people, 
who  came  solely  to  do  you  kindness.  My  tribe  were  in 
the  same  unhappy  state  in  which  you  nov  are,  before  the 
white  people  came  to  Churdtill,  but  at  present  they  are  Bup-> 
plied  with  OTerytfaing  they  need,  and  you  see  that  I  am  well 
dotfaed ;  I  get  all  that  I  want,  and  am  very  comfortable. 
You  cannot  expect,  after  the  transactions  of  fbb  day,  that 
these  people  will  erer  bring  goods  to  your  country  again, 
unless  you  show  your  contrition  by  restoring  the  stolen 
goods.  The  white  people  love  the  Esquimaux,  and  wish  to 
show  them  the  same  kindness  that  they  bestow  upon  the 
Indians.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,  and  suppose  they  are 
afraid  of  you ;  I  tell  you  tliey  are  not ;  and  that  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  their  humanity  that  many  of  you  were  not  killed 
to-day  •  for  they  havo  nil  guns,  with  which  they  can  destroy 
you  eitiier  when  near  or  at  a  distance  I  also  have  a  gun, 
and  am  assure  you,  that  if  a  white  man  had  fallen,  I  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  revenged  his  death." — ^pp.  lOd, 
109. 

The  language  of  course  is  tliat  of  Franklin,  w  ho 
however  gives  it  as  the  purport  of  Augustus's  speech, 
and  adds, his  veracity  is  beyond  all  question  with 
*  the  party."  "We  could  perceive,"  says  Franklin, 
**  by  the  shouts  of  applause,  with  which  they  filled 
the  pauses  in  his  langpiage,  tliat  they  assented  tu  his 
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argamento;  and  he  told  us  they  had  expressed 

great  sorrow  for  having  given  so  much  cause  of 
offence.**  He  said,  moreover,  that  they  pleaded 
Ignorance^  having  never  before  seen  white  men ; 
that  they  had  seen  so  many  fine  things  entirely 
new  to  tiiem,  that  they  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  stealing ;  they  promised  never  to  do  the 
like  again  ;  and  gave  a  proof  of  their  sincerity  by 
restoring  the  articles  that  had  been  stolen.  And 
thus  in  an  amicable  manner  was  the  afiray  con- 
cluded* 

These  people  in  possession  of  the  country  border-* 

iug  on  the  coast  between  the  Mackenzie  River  and 
the  Hocky  JViountainSj  appear  to  have  assumed  a 
more  warlike  charact^,  from  frequent  collisions 
with  their  neighbours  the  Dog- Rib  Indians^  than 
their  countrymen  generally  possess.  It  was  also 
observed,  that  the  farther  the  party  advanced  to 
the  westward,  the  more  they  found  the  Esquimaux 
features  taking  the  resemblance  of  those  of  the  Tar- 
tar race,  distinguished  l)y  high  cheek-bones,  and 
small  obliquely  elongated  eyes*  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Chinese. 

'^Eveiy  man  had  pieces  of  booe  or  ahelis  thrust  through 
the  septom  of  his  nose ;  and  holes  were  pierced  on  each  side 
of  Ae  imder  lim  in  idncb  were  placed  drcolar  pisces  of 
iwrjt  with  a  huge  hlae  bead  In  the  ceiilre»  similar  to  those 
represented  in  the  drawings  of  the  natives  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  America,  in  Eotsehue's  Voyage.  Tliese  ornaments 
wete  so  much  valued,  that  they  dedined  selling  them ;  and 
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when  not  rich  enough  to  procure  beada  or  ivory,  stones  and 
pieces  of  bone  were  substituted.  These  perforations  are 
made  at  the  age  of  pubcrt>' ;  and  one  of  the  party,  who 
ap])cared  to  be  about  lourtt  on  years  old,  wels  pointed  out, 
with  delight,  by  hi?  parents,  as  having  to  undergo  the  ope- 
ration in  the  follo^vl^y;  year.  lie  was  a  crood-looking  boy, 
and  we  could  not  fancy  his  countenance  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  the  insertion  of  the  bones  or  stones,  which  have 
the  effect  of  depreaaing  the  under  lip,  and  keeping  the  month 
open/' — p. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differed  ii  oin  that  of  the 
men  only  in  their  wearing  wi<lc  trousers*  and  large 
hoods  over  their  heads ;  some  of  the  younger  females 
had  pleasing  countenances. 

"  Their  own  black  hair  is  very  tastefully  turned  up  from 
behind  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  tied  by  strings  of  white 
and  blue  beads,  or  oords  of  white  deer-skin.  It  is  divided 
in  front,  80  as  to  Ibrm  on  each  side  a  thick  tail,  to  which  are 
appended  strings  of  beads  that  reach  to  the  waist.  The 
women  were  from  fm  feet  and  a  half  to  four  and  three- 
quarters  hig^>  and  generally  fat  Some  of  the  younger 
females,  and  the  duldren,  were  pretty.  The  lady  whose 
portrait  adonis  this  work,  was  mistily  pleased  at  being 
selected  by  Deutenant  Back  fer  his  idcetdi,  and  testified  her 
joy  by  smiles  and  many  jumps.  The  men,  when  atting  fer 
then*  portraits,  were  more  sedate,  thoc^  not  less  ideased, 
than  the  females ;  some  of  them  remarked  that  they  were 
not  handsome  enough  to  be  taken  to  our  country." — ^p.  119. 

Haying  taken  an  amicable  leave  of  these  people, 
on  the  13th  of  July  they  put  to  sea,  and  soon  dis- 
covered a  projecting  point  of  land,  to  which  was 
joined  a  compact  body  of  ice.   A  dense  fog  set  in 
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with  a  strong  gale  and  heavy  rain.  With  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  boats,  after  five  hours'  pull* 
ing  between  masses  of  ice,  they  sacceeded  in  getting 
round  Cape  Sabine,  and  landed  a  little  to  the  west 
of  it.  Here  they  observed  much  wood-coal  on  ihe 
.  bank.  On  the  15th  they  proceeded,  having  noticed 
the  ice  loosened  from  the  land ;  and  advanced  to  a 
river,  which  they  named  Babbage,  the  width  near  its 
mouth  being  about  two  miles.  Here  it  was  observed 
that  the  Rocky  Mountains  run  in  detached  ranges, 
at  unequal  distances  from  the  coast  Their  lat.  was 
69"  19',  long.  138°  lOi'. 

On  the  17th,  hudiug  a  channel  of  water  between 
an  island  they  named  Herschel  and  the  main,  they 
entered  it,  and  this  strait  is  reported  to  be  **the 
only  place  that  we  had  seen  since  quitting  the 
Mackenzie  River,  in  which  a  ship  could  find  shel- 
ter." Its  latitude  69"  3^',  long.  139^*  3'  W.  The 
ice  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  beyond  it 
seawards  somewhat  checked  their  progress;  and 
gave  time  for  Franklin  to  visit  Mount  Conybeare, 
one  of  the  rocky  ranges  he  had  so  named,  from 
wlieiicc  iiti  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  succession 
of  ranges,  to  all  which  he  assigns  names,  that 
probably  are  not  doomed  to  go  beyond  the  pc^ 
that  contains  them,  and  certainly  not  to  posterity. 
On  the  23rd,  a  narrow  opening  in  the  ice  allowed 
them  to  proceed  as  far  as  a  small  stream,  which 
they  named  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  and  which  had 
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given  them  an  advance  of  ten.  miles.  Boulderd 
of  greenstone,  sandstone  and  limestone  were  found 
near  the  mouth  of  this  ri7er»  deeply  seated  in  the 
gravel  of  the  beach. 

On  the  27  Lh  of  July  they  came  to  the  mouth  of 
a  wide  river,  which,  proceeding  from  the  British 
range  of  mountains/*  "  and  being/'  says  Franklin. 

the  most  westerly  river  in  the  British  dominions 
on  this  coast,  and  near  the  line  of  deniarcatiou 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  I  named  it  the 
Clarence,  in  honour  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Lord  High  Admiral."  From  hence,  fogs,  and  long- 
continued  gales,  rain,  and  heavy  pieces  of  drift  ice 
continued  to  interrupt  their  progress  till  the  4th 
August,  when  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  trading 
and  peaceable  Esquimaux,  from  whom  they  learned 
that  the  coast  before  them  was  similar  to  tliat  along 
which  they  had  been  travelling.  They  were  now 
in  lat  70"  5'>  long.  143*  55'.  For  some  time  past 
they  had  pulled  the  boats  outside,  or  to  seaward  of 
the  continued  reef  of  rocks  and  gravel,  about  two 
miles,  and  a  little  farther  on  found  the  water  very 
shallow,  and  perfectly  fresh.  To  another  large  river 
they  gave  the  name  of  Canning,  opposite  lo  which, 
at  three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  water  was  still 
fresh.  This  river  was  of  course  running  through 
the  Russian  dominions. 

The  farther  they  advanced  westerly  the  more 
dense  the  fogs  became ;  not  a  day  elapsed  in  which 
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they  did  not  uccur ;  the  temperature  descended  to 
35%  and  the  gales  of  wind  became  more  coDStaot ; 
at  night  the  water  froze ;  and  the  middle  of  August 
haying  arrived,  the  winter  might  here  be  said  to 
have  set  in;  the  more  early,  probably,  from  the 
yicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  ex< 
tensive  swampy  plains  between  them  and  the 
sea.  The  men  had  suflered  much  from  the  hard 
labour  of  pulling  and  dragging  the  heavy  boats, 
and  from  cold  as  well  as  fatigue.  It  will  readily 
be  believed,  from  the  character  of  the  man,  that  it 
^vas  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pain,  that  Franklin 
could  bring  himself  even  to  thiuk  of  rehuquishing 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition^  or  of  disappointing 
the  flattering  confidence  that  had  been  reposed  on 
his  exertions.  "  But,  *  he  &avs,  *'  1  had  higher 
duties  to  perform  than  the  gratihcation  of  my  own 
feelings ;  and  the  mature  consideration  of  all  the 
above  matters  forced  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  we 
had  reached  that  point  beyond  which  perseverance 
would  be  rashness,  and  our  best  efforts  must  be 
fruitless.'*  He  therefore,  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  companions,  set  out,  the  18th  August,  on 
his  return  to  the  Mackenzie,  from  the  extreme 
point  gained,  named  by  him  the  Ketum  Reef,  in 
lat  70*  24'  N.,  long.  149*  37'  W. 

About  this  time,  as  it  afWrwards  appeared,  the 
Blossom  8  boat,  sent  by  Beechey  from  Behriug's 
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Strait,  arrived  on  the  coast,  on  which  Franklin 
observes : — 

"  Could  I  have  known,  or  by  possibility  imagined,  that  a 
party  from  the  Blossom  had  been  at  the  distance  of  only  160 
miles  from  me,  no  ditticultics,  dangers,  or  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  prevailed  on  me  to  return;  but 
taking  into  account  the  uncertainty  of  all  voyages  in  a  tea 
obstructed  by  ice,  I  bad  no  right  to  expect  that  the  Blossom 
had  advanced  beyond  Kotzebue  Inlet,  or  that  any  par^ 
iiom  her  had  doubled  the  Icy  Cape/' — p.  Ifi5. 

Captain  Franklin  states  the  distance  traced 
westerly,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
to  have  been  374  miles,  along  one  of  the  most 
ditjaiy,  miserable,  and  uuintcresting  jmrtioiis  ui  sca- 
coast  that  can  perhaps  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  and  in  all  that  space  not  a  harbour  exists 
in  which  a  ship  could  find  shelter. 

The  return  voyage  wa»  ci^ually  harassing  to  the 
one  just  completed.  Near  Uerachel  Island,  how- 
ever, they  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  effects  of 
a  violent  storm  on  the  ocean : — 

• 

"  Aa  the  afternoon  ^vore  away,  gloomy  clouds  gathered 
in  the  north-west ;  and  at  six  a  violent  squall  came  from 
that  quarter,  attended  with  snow  and  sleet  The  gale  in« 
creased  with  rapidity :  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  sea  was 
white  with  ibam,  and  such  waves  were  raised  as  I  had  never 
hefiire  been  ;expoeed  to  in  a  boat  The  spray  and  sea  broke 
over  ns  inoeasantly,  and  it  was  with  difficult  that  we  oould 
keep  free  by  baling.  Our  little  veaeels  went  through  the 
water  with  great  velodty,  under  a  dose-reefed  sail,  hoisted 
about  three  feet  up  the  mainmast,  and  proved  themselves  fes 
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be  very  buoyant.  Hieir  small  size,  however,  and  the  nature 
ol  their  construction,  necessarily  adapted  for  the  navigation 
of  shallow  rivers,  unfitted  them  for  withstanding  the  sea  then 
running,  and  we  were  in  imminent  danger  of  foundering. 
1  therefore  resolved  on  making  for  the  shore,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  party,  although  T  was  aware  that,  in  so 
doing,  i  incurred  die  hazard  of  staving  tlie  boats,  there  being 
few  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast  where  there  was  sufficient 
beach  imder  the  broken  c]i&»  The  wind  blowing  along  the 
land,  we  could  not  venture  on  exposing  the  boat*a  side  to 
the  sea,  by  hauling  directly  in,  but,  edging  away  with  the 
wind  in  that  quarter,  we  most  providentially  took  the  ground 
in  a  fim>nrable  spot  The  boats  were  snstanUy  filled  with 
the  aurf,  but  they  were  unloaded  and  dragged  up  without 
ha^ng  sustained  any  material  damage.  Impressed  with  a 
sense  of  gratitude  ifbr  the  ngnal  deUveraace  we  had  ex- 
perienced on  this  and  other  occasions^  we  assembled  in  the 
evening  to  oflfer  up  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty.*' 
—pp.  172,  173. 

On  the  2 1st  September  the  party  readied  Fort 
Frankiiu,  where  they  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
all  their  friends  in  safety :  the  eastern  detachment 
had  arrived  on  the  Ist  September,  after  a  most  suc- 
cessful voyage.  Franklin  says  tliat  the  distance 
travelled,  in  the  three  months  of  their  absence  from 
Fort  Franklin,  amounted  to  two  thousand  and  forty- 
eight  statute  miles,  of  which  six  hundred  and  ten 
were  through  parts  not  previously  discovered. 

*•  I  cannot  close  this  account  of  our  sea-voyage  without 
expressing  the  deep  obligation  I  feel  to  lieutenant  Back  for 
his  cordial  co-operation,  and  for  his  seabus  and  unwearied 
assiduity  during  its  progress.  *  *  •  *  jjjfy  warmest 
tiunks  aie  likewise  due  to  the  men  of  my  party,  who  met 
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miry  obstacle  with  an  ardent  desire  to  sunnount  it,  and 
cheerfully  exerted  themaehea  to  fho  utmost  of  their  power* 
Their  cool  steady  oondnct  ia  ti»e  more  oomm^idable,  as  the 

sea  navigation  was  entirely  novel  to  the  whole  except  to 

the  seamen,  Duncan  and  Spiuks,  and  Hallom,  corporal  of 
niai  iiies.  The  Canadian  voyagers,  Felix  and  Vkier,  first 
saw  the  ocean  on  this  occasion/' 


Dr.  JUehardton's  Foyage  ia  the  MaHmard, 

The  narrative  of  Dr.  Richardsou  is  briefly  and 
lucidly  told.  According  to  his  instnictiotta  he  had 
to  trace  the  coast  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper 
Mine  Rivers,  and  to  return  from  the  latter  over- 
land to  Fort  Franklin.  His  party  consisted  of 
himself,  the  interpreter  Ooligbuck,  and  four  men, 
in  the  Dolphin ;  and  Mr.  Kendail  in  the  Union. 
On  leaving  Point  Separation,  in  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Mackenzie,  on  the  4th  July,  he  made  for 
Middle  Channel,  out  of  which  he  entered  a  branch 
flowing  to  the  eastward,  the  land  being  low  and 
marshy;  the  summits  of  the  banks  loaded  with 
drift^timber.  These  flats  were  enlivened  by  the 
busy  flight*  and  cheerful  twittering  of  the  sand- 
martins,  which  hud  scooped  out  thousands  of  nests  in 
the  banks ;  **  we  witnessed  with  pleasure  their  ac- 
tivity in  thinning  the  ranks  of  our  most  tormenting 
foes,  the  mosquitoes.'*  At  forty-two  miles  the  party 
came  to  the  commencement  of  Reindeer  Hills  on 
the  mainland,  clothed  with  trees  to  their  tops. 

On  the  5th,  having  made  above  forty  miles,  they 
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encamped ;  and  here  a  spruce  tree  was  seen  of  the 
unusual  circumfeFence  of  seven  feet  at  four  feet 

from  the  ground.  On  the  following  day,  in  lat.  69", 
the  Eastern  Channel  made  a  turn  round  tiie  point  of 
the  Reindeer  Hills,  which  here  terminated ;  and  here 
also  was  a  small  island  possessing-,  according  to 
Mackenzie,  a  **  sacred  character,"  and  being  still  a 
burial-place  of  the  Esquimaux,  it  was  called  by 
Richardson  the  Sacred  Island/'  Here  alao  the 
channel  terminated,  by  several  islands  dividing  it 
into  as  many  branches.  On  some  of  them,  and  on 
various  parts  of  the  coasts  the  bituminous  shale  was 
noticed  to  be  on  fire ;  and  in  some  parts  the  cli£i 
appeared  as  if  they  had  fallen  down  owing  to  the 
consumption  of  the  combustible  strata,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  green  and  sloping  bank.  The  attracikion 
of  oxygen  by  the  sulphur  causes  the  combustion, 
which,  as  the  Doctor  observes,  is  made  more  lively 
by  the  presence  of  bitumen. 

They  now  steered  along  the  main  shore,  and 
speedily  fell  in  with  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  who 
used  threatening  language  and  gestures,  when 
Ooligbuck  said  they  were  bad  people,  entreated 
me  to  embark,  took  me  on  his  back,  and  carried 
me  on  board."  As  the  conduct  of  these  people 
was  very  similar  to  that  which  Franklin  met  with, 
and  not  diifering  materially  from  those  inhabiting 
the  eastern  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  notice  the  numerous  parties  ui  these 
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people  met  with  on  this  voyage.  It  may  he  oh- 
served  that,  on  this  occasion,  by  judicious  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Richardson »  the  necessity  of 
firing  upon  them  was  avoided.  These  poor  creatures 
had  no  doubt  the  same  excuse  as  those  who  attacked 
Franklin — they  had  never  seen  white  men — and 
never  probably  heard  of  the  only  one  that  their 
great-grandfathers  might  have  seen.  Having  got 
rid  of  the  Esquimaux,  suddenly  a  violent  gale  arose, 
that,  by  setting  on  the  bhore,  obliged  them  to 
take  shelter  in  Refuge  Cove,  in  lat.  GU""  29^,  which 
they  left  the  following  day ;  but  from  the  badness  of 
the  weather,  and  the  ice  extending  on  the  sea  to  the 
northward,  they  made  little  progress.  At  their 
halting  place«  on  the  ISth,  the  Doctor  6ays»» 

**  Myriads  of  mosqnitoea,  wHch  reposed  among  the  grsas, 
rose  in  clouds  when  disturbed,  and  gave  us  mnch  annoyanoe. 
Many  snow-birds  were  hatching  on  the  point,  and  we  saw 
swans,  Canada  geese,  eider,  king,  arctic  and  surf  dncks ; 
several  glaucous,  silvery,  black-headed,  and  ivory  gulls, 
together  with  terns  and  northern  divers.  Some  laughing- 
geese  passed  to  the  northward  in  the  evening,  which  may  be 
considered  a&  a  sure  indication  of  laud  iu  tiiat  direction."— 
p.  217. 

On  the  14th  they  took  shelter  from  the  fog  and  a 
heavy  gale  in  a  cove  called  Browel  Cove,  in  lat. 
TO*,  long.  130*  19*.    It  was  supposed,  the  water 

being  brackisli,  that  it  proceeded  from  an  immense 
lake  not  far  from  the  beach,  known  by  the  name  of 
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the  Esquimaux  Lake.   Of  this  large  sheet  of  water 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  account: — 

**  Taking  for  granted  that  the  accounts  we  received  from 
llie  nati?eB  were  (as  oar  own  observations  led  us  to  believe) 
correet,  Esquimanz  Lake  is  a  very  extensive  and  curious 
piece  of  water.   The  Indians  say  that  it  reaches  to  withm 

four  days'  march  of  Fort  Good  Hope ;  and  the  Esquimaux 
informed  us  that  it  extends  from  Point  Encounter  to  Cape 
Bathurst,  thus  ascribing  to  it  an  extent  from  north  to  south 
of  more  than  one  luuidi  ijil  and  forty  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  *  *  ♦  If  a  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded  about  the  tJi  iginal  formation  of  a  lake 
which  we  had  so  few  opportunities  of  examining,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  alluvial  mattei-s  brought  down  by  the 
Mackenzie  and  other  rivers  have  gradually  formed  a  barrier 
of  islands  and  shoals,  which,  by  preventing  the  free  access 
of  the  tide,  enables  the  fresh  water  to  maintain  the  pre- 
dominance behind  it.  The  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea 
has  a  tenden(  Y  to  increase  the  height  of  the  barrier,  while 
the  currents  of  the  rivers  and  ebb-tide  preserve  the  depth  of 
the  lake.  A  great  formation  of  wood-coal  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  ultimately  formed  bj  the  immense  quantities  of  drift- 
timber  annnally  deposited  co  the  borders  of  Eaqnimaux 
Lake."— p.  228. 

On  the  15tht  they  made  a  traverse  of  ten  miles 
across  an  inlet,  the  water  of  which,  running  out  in 

a  strong  current,  and  nearly  fresh,  was  supposed  to 
be  another  communication  of  the  Esquimaux  Lake 
with  the  sea.  They  named  it  Russell  Inlet.  The 
lat.  70*  12',  and  long.  ISO**  21';  and  here  the  main- 
land trended,  as  they  wished,  to  the  south-east ; 
for  having  passed  the  low  coasts  and  shoals  which 
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extend  as  hr  as  the  lake  continues,  it  was  expected 

that  the  obstruction  to  their  progress  would  cease, 
as  in  the  whole  of  this  distance  they  had  to  cross 
channeb  of  shallow  water,  encumbered  with 
banks  of  shingle,  and  the  water  more  fresh  than 
salt. 

On  the  18th,  sailing  between  some  islands  and 
the  main,  a  large  party  of  Esquimaux  rushed 

out  to  the  shore,  brandishing  their  knives,  using 

threatening  expressions,  and  forbiddiug  them  to 

land.    But  on  Richardson  bawling  out  barter/' 

they  were  peaceful  in  a  moment,  and  brought  such 

goods  as  they  possessed  on  board^ — so  easily  are 

savages  managed  by  judicious  treatment. 

**  The  females,  unlike  those  of  the  Indiaii  tribes,  had 
much  handsomer  features  than  the  men;  and  one  young 
woman  of  the  party  would  haye  been  deemed  pretty  even  in 
Europe.    Our  presents  seemed  to  render  them  perfectly 

happy,  and  they  danced  with  such  ecstasy  in  their  slender 
boats  as  to  incur,  more  than  once,  great  hazard  of  being 
overset.  A  bundle  of  strings  of  beads  being  thrown  into  aii 
oomiak,  it  was  caught  by  an  old  woiiiaii,  who  hugged  the 
treasure  to  her  breast  with  the  strongest  expression  of 
rapture,  while  another  elderly  dame,  who  had  stretched  out 
her  arms  in  vn'm,  boranie  the  very  picture  of  desp^r.  On 
i!iy  explaining,  however,  that  the  present  was  for  the  whole, 
an  amicable  division  instantly  took  place ;  and  to  show  their 
gratitude,  they  sang  a  aoog  to  a  pleasiiig  air,  keeping  time 
with  their  oars.  They  gave  us  many  pressing  invitatioUB  to 
pass  the  night  at  their  tents,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
the  men ;  and  to  excite  our  liberality  the  mothers  drew  the 
children  out  of  their  wide  boofei,  where  they  are  aeoastomed 
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ta  earrj  them  naked,  and  holding  them  up,  begg^  beads 
for  tfaem.  Tlieir  entreaticB  were»  fbr  a  time»  aucoessful ; 
but  being  desirous  of  getting  dear  of  our  Tiaitors  before 
breakfast-time,  we  at  length  told  them  that  our  stock  was 
exhausted,  and  they  took  leave.** — ^pp.  225,  226. 

At  one  of  their  halting-places,  the  interestiog 
little  anecdote  of  the  snow-bunting's  nest,  men* 

tloned  by  Captaia  Lyon,  could  not  fail  to  be  brought 
to  their  recollection,  by  the  following  incident  :— 

"  In  taking  wood  to  make  a  fire  from  a  large  pile  of 
drift-timber  which  bad  been  collected  by  the  £squinianx, 
the  nest  of  a  snow-bird,  contaiumg  lour  young,  was  dis* 
covered.  The  parent-bird  was  at  first  scared  away,  but 
afl^tion  for  its  offspring  at  length  gave  it  courage  to  ap- 
proach them  with  food ;  and,  as  it  was  not  molested,  it  soon 
became  quite  fearless,  and  fed  them  with  the  larvK  of  insects, 
whilst  the  party  were  seated  at  breakfest  dose  by  the  nest" 
—p.  235. 

Through  a  small  opening  in  the  land,  which  with 
the  main  formed  Harrowby  Bay,  the  boats  passed 
with  great  difficulty,  being  nearly  barred  up ;  and 
the  moment  they  had  crossed  the  bar,  the  water  was 
greenish  and  perfectly  salt.  The  eastern  point  of 
the  passage  lies  in  lat.  70"  30',  long.  127'*  35';  and 
Point  Bathurst  proved  to  be  the  most  northerly 
part  of  the  main  they  approached  during  the 
voyage.  From  this  point  the  coast  trended  south- 
east into  Fraiiklin's  Bay,  in  lat.  69°  20' ;  rose  on 
the  east  to  Cape  Parry,  in  lat.  TO''  5' ;  descended 
again  to  Darnley  Bay,  io  lat.  69*"  35' ;  the  eastern 
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cape  of  which  is  in  lat.  69^  45' ;  from  whence  the 
main  shore  gradually  trends  to  the  southward  of 
east,  9Uep  tOy  and  bold,  with  here  and  there  a 
small  bay  and  projecting  p<Mnt»  till  it  reaches  Cape 
Ivruseiisterii,  previous  to  which  the  party  passed 
through  a  broad  channel,  named  the  Union  and 
Dolphin  Strait,  and  formed  between  a  long  tract  of 
elevated  land  to  the  northward  and  the  main  shore^ 
to  wiiicli  was  given  the  nauie  of  Wollaston  Land. 
In  this  strait  they  were  impeded,  and  the  i)oiphin 
was  nearly  crushed,  by  two  masses  of  ice. 

As  soon  as  she  was  rendered  sea-worthy  they 
proceeded,  but  the  flood-tide  set  with  such  velocity 
round  a  rocky  point,  and  brought  with  it  so  much 
ice,  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  put  ashore.  The 
violent  eddies  in  the  currents  there,  the  Doctor 
flays,  "  reminded  us  forcibly  of  tiie  poet's  descrip- 
tion of  Scylla  and  Charybdis."  The  navigation  of 
the  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait,  he  says,  would  be 
dangerous  to  ships,  from  the  many  sunken  rocks 
which  we  observed  near  the  southern  shore. 

A  little  beyond  the  strait  is  a  rocky  promontory, 
to  which  Dr.  Richardson  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
Krusenstera,  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  Russian 
hydrographer ;  its  lat.  eS**  23'  N.,  long.  113°4.5'W., 
and  it  is  the*  most  eastern  part  of  the  land  which 
they  coasted.  From  this  point  the  coast  trends  to 
the  south-west,  and  appears  as  if  forming  tlie  west- 
em  side  of  what  is  called  in  the  charts  George  the 
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Fourth's  Coronation  GuUv  a  mistake  occasioned  by 

bringing  the  letters  of  the  title  on  the  chart  too  far 
to  tlie  westward  ;  to  the  southward  of  it  is  Cape 
Ueame,  which  Franklin  and  Richardson,  in  a  former 
▼isit  to  the  month  of  the  Copper  Mine,  saw  only  at 
a  distance,  appearing  as  an  island.  To  the  south- 
ward of  Cape  Hearne  id  the  mouth  of  the  Copper 
Mine  River«  Richardson  now  announced  to  the 
men  that  a  short  traverse  would  bring  them  to 
the  mouth  of  this  river.  "The  gratifying  in- 
telligence»"  he  says,  "  which  we  now  conveyed 
to  them  was  totally  unexpeetedi  and  the  pleasure 
they  experienced  found  vent  in  heartfelt  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Beiug  lor  his  protection 
on  the  voyage." 

The  south  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  could  not  be 
expected  to  produce  much  vai  itty  of  objects  in  the 
vegetable  part  of  the  creation,  remarkable  either 
for  their  utility  or  beauty.  Dr.  Richardson  thus 
sums  up  what  he  observed,  or  collected,  on  the  por- 
tion traversed  by  him,  which  he  estimates  at  about 
nine  hundred  miles : — 

**We  noticed  on  the  vonst  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pluEiioyainous^  or  flowering  plants,  being  nne-tifth  of  the 
niimher  of  8j>frios  which  exist  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude 
farther  to  the  southward.  '^Hio  grasses,  bents,  and  rushes 
constitute  only  one-fifth  of  the  uumber  of  species  on  the 
coast,  but  the  two  former  tribes  actually  cover  more  ground 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  vegetation.  The  cmciferoiis  or 
cross-like  tribe  afford  one-seTenth  of  the  spedss,  and  the 
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compound  flowers  are  nearly  ouraerous.  Tlie  shrubby 
plants  that  reach  the  sea-coa^t  are  the  common  jiiiiiper,  two  . 
species  of  willow,  the  dwarf  birch,  the  common  alder,  the 
hippophae,  a  gooseberry,  the  red  bear-berry  {arbutus  uva 
ursi),  the  Labrador  tea-plant,  the  Lapland  rose,  the  bog 
whnrtle-benyy  and  the  crowbeny.  The  kidney-leaved  oxy- 
ria  grows  in  great  loxtiriatice  there,  and  occaaooally  fiir- 
niabed  us  with  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  meals,  as  it 
resembles  the  garden-sorrel  in  flavour,  but  is  more  juicy  and 
tender.  It  is  eaten  by  the  nattves,  and  must»  as  well  as 
many  of  the  cress-like  plants,  ]irove  an  excellent  ccnrrectiTe 
of  the  groMt  oily,  rancid,  and  frequently  putrid  <meat>  on 
wlucfa  tfaey  subsist  The  small  bulbs  of  die  Alpine  bistort, 
and  the  loQg,  auoculent,  and  sweet  roots  of  many  of  the 
Astragsles^whidb  grow  on  the  sandy  shores,  are  eatable; 
but  we  did  not  learn  'that  the  Esquimaux  were  acquainted 
with  their  use.  A  few  clumps  of  white  spruce-fir,  with  some 
straggling  black  spruce  and  canoe-birches,  grow  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  in  sheltered 
situations  on  the  banks  of  rivers. "~pp.  L^ii-j. 

In  concluding  his  account  of  the  sea-voyage. 
Dr.  mchardson  adds  the  following  paragraph, 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Kendall,  the  assist- 

ant  surveyor: — 

The  completion  of  our  sea  voyage  so  early  in  die  season 
was  a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to  us  all ;  and  to 
Mr.  Kendall  and  myself  it  was  highly  grati^ring  to  behold 
our  men  still  frcdi  and  vigorous,  and  ready  to  commence 
the  laborious  march  across  the  barren  grounds,  with  the 
same  spirit  that  they  had  shown  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
which  presented  themselfes  to  thmr  progress  by  sea.  We 
all  felt  that  the  comfert  and  ease.with  which  the  voyage  had 
been  performed  were  greatly  owing  to  die  judicious  and 
plentiful  ptorision  of  stores  and  food  whidi  Captain  Frank- 
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lin  had  made  for  Da  $  and  gratitade  for  fab  care  minglhig 
with  the  pleasure  excited  by  our  aueoesa,  and  directing  our 

thoughts  more  strongly  \jo  his  party,  the  most  ardent  wishes 
were  expressed  that  thty  luight  prove  equally  fortunate. 
The  correctness  oi'  Mr.  Kendall's  reckoning  was  another 
source  of  pleasure.  Having  been  dej)rived  of  the  aid  of 
chronometers  by  the  breaking  of  the  two  intended  for  the 
eastern  detachment  of  tlie  Expedition,  during  the  intense 
winter  cold,  our  only  resource  for  correctmg  the  deati  rec- 
koning was  lunar  observations,  made  as  fi  equently  as  oppor* 
tmiities  offered  ;  yet  when  we  approached  tlie  Copper  Mine 
River,  Mr.  Kendail^a  reckoning  differed  from  the  poaitiott 
of  that  place,  as  aaoertained  on  Captain  Franklin's  former 
expedition,  only  twenty  seconds  of  time,  or  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  of  distance,  which  is  a  very  trifling  difference  when 
the  length  of  the  voyage  and  the  other  drcmnstanees  are 
taken  into  consideration*  The  distance  between  Point  Se- 
paration  and  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  RiTer,  by  the 
route  we  purBued,  ia  nine  hundred  aiid  two  statute  miles." 
—pp.  261,  262. 

Having  thus  completed  their  voyage  by  arriving 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  River,  and  again 
noticed  the  capes  and  islands  seen  from  thence 
jointly  by  Richardson  and  Franklin  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  now  having  certified  to  be  land  wliat 
was  then  oiilv  conjecture,  they  [proceeded  up  the 
river  as  far  as  the  Bloody  Fails,  above  which,  for 
about  forty  miles*  the  nver  was  found  to  be  so  full 
of  rapids,  and  to  flow  over  such  an  uneven  and 
rocky  bed,  and  its  current  so  precipitous^,  as  to 
be  wholly  impracticable  to  ascend  it  in  boats 
of  a  greater  draught  than  a  few  inches.  They 
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theiefore  left  the  Union  and  the  Dolphin  boats  at 
the  Bloody  Fall,  stowing  in  them  a  number  of 

small  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Esquimaux  who 
frequent  this  spot ;  and  having  distributed  among 
the  party  a  certain  quantity  of  pemmican,  portable 
soup,  and  other  articles  of  provision^  the  whole 
amounting  to  about  seventy  pounds  to  each  man, 
they  set  out  on  foot  for  Dease  River  on  Great  Beai* 
Lake.  A  boat  had  been  appointed  to  convey  them 
across  the  lake  to  Fort  Franklin ;  by  this  plan  a 
journey  would  be  saved  of  three  hundred  miles,  and 
of  three  weeks,  which  a  walk  round  the  lake  would 
have  required ;  besides,  it  spared  them,  in  addition 
to  much  fatigue  and  suffering,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
their  small  stock  of  shoes  almost  already  exhausted, 
and  of  their  clothing,  which  was  but  ill  adapted  for 
the  frosty  nights  of  September. 

Some  little  delay  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  the 
boat  on  Dease's  River,  but  they  reached  Fort  Frank- 
lin on  the  1st  of  September,  and  received  a  warm 
welcome  from  Mr.  Dease,  after  an  absence  of  se* 
venty-one  days,  during  wlucli  period  ^\Q  had  tra- 
velled by  land  and  water  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  nine  geographical,  or  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  statute  miles.**  Dr.  Richardson 
adds — 

•*  Having  now  brought  the  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  eastern  detachment  to  a  condubion,  the  pleasing  duty 
remaios  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  party  for  their 
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cbeerfbl  and  obedient  oondttet  Not  a  murmur  of  diBoon* 
tent  waa  heard  tfarong^iout  the  voyage,  Imt  every  individual 
engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  laborious  tasks  he  was  called 

upon  to  perform.  Where  all  behated  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise  any ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  liave  it  in  my  power  to  add,  that  since  our  return  to  Eng- 
land, Gillot  (coxswHiii),  Tucker  (carpenter),  ami  Tysoc 
(marine),  who  were  in  H.M/s  service  previous  to  their  being 
employed  on  the  expedition,  have  been  rewarded  by  pro- 
motion. Our  good-natured  and  faitiiful  Esquimaux  friend, 
Ooligbuck,  carried  with  him  to  his  M.itiv  '  land  the  wannest 
wishes  and  esteem  of  tlie  whole  party.  attachment  to 

us  was  never  doubtful,  even  when  we  were  surrouuded  by  a 
tribe  of  his  own  nation. 

**  The  general  abilities  and  professional  skill  of  my  com- 
panion, Mr.  (now  Lieutenant)  Kendall,  are  duly  appreciated 
in  higher  quarters,  and  can  derive  but  little  lustre  from  any 
eulogium  from  me;  hut  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  grati- 
fication of  recording  my  deep  sense  of  Uie  good  finrtune  and 
happiness  I  experienced,  in  being  associated  with  a  gentle- 
man of  such  pleasing  manners,  and  one  upon  whose  ^endly 
support  and  sound  judgment  I  could,  with  oonfidence^'rely 
OD  ooeamons  of  difficulty  and  douht  inseparable  from  such  a 
voyage."— p.  283. 

This  kiod-hearted  and  most  amiable  man,  Dr. 
Richardfloiiy  eould  not  pass  over  the  incident  of 
bestowing  on  a  bay  the  name  of  Franklin,  without 

recording  a  kind  and  well-deserved  compiimeut  to 
that  highly  meritorious  officer. 

"  It  would  not  be  proper,  nor  is  it  uiy  intention,  to  descant 
on  the  professional  merits  of  my  sujierior  oflScer;  but,  after 
having  served  under  Captain  Frank) m  for  nearly  seven  years, 
in  two  successive  voyages  of  discovery,  I  trust  I  may  be 
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allowed  to  say,  tbat  however  high  his  brother  officers  may 
rate  hb  courage  and  talents,  either  io  the  ordinary  line  ot 
his  professional  duty,  or  in  the  field  of  disoovery,  the  hold 
he  aoqnures  upon  the  affections  of  those  under  his  couunand, 
by  a  continued  series  of  the  most  conciliating  attentions  to 
their  feelings^  and  an  uniform  and  unremittmg  regard  to 
their  best  interests,  is  not  less  conspicuous.  I  feel  that  tha 
sentiments  of  my  friends  and  companions,  Captain  Back  and 
Lieutenant  KefidaU,  are  in  unison  with  my  own,  when  I 
affirm,  that  gratitude  and  attachment  to  our  late  commanding 
officer  will  animate  our  breasts  to  the  latest  period  of  our 
lives."— pp.  230,  237. 

That  gratitude  and  attachment  here  expressed 
were  returned  in  full  measure  to  Dr.  Richardson, 

not  only  by  the  commanding"  officer,  but  by  every 
individual  employed  on  the  two  voyages,  and  also 
by  the  natives  with  whom  they  had  intercourse, 
and  by  whom  his  uniform  kindness  and  humanity 
were  duly  appreciated.  Franklin  always  acknow- 
ledged that  to  his  energy  of"  character  and  prom})ti- 
tude  of  action  are  to  be  ascribed  the  safety,  not  alone 
of  himself,  but  of  the  surviving  party  of  the  first 
expedition,  to  ensure  which,  in  fact,  he  risked  his 
own  life,  and  made  a  sacrihce  of  the  best  feelings  of 
his  benevolent  nature. 

Yet,  by  some  unaccountable  accident  or  over- 
sight, this  excellent  officer  was  not  honoured 
with  that  distinction  which  was  conferred  on  his 
companions  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Sir  George 
Back.  But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  omission 
may  have  been,  it  has,  at  length,  been  rectified 
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by  an  application  of  Lord  Haddington  to  Sir  James 
Graham,  to  solicit  Her  Majesty  to  confer  on  him 

the  lionoiir  of  knighthood,  which  has  been  grap 
ciously  granted. 

To  return  to  the  general  narrative,  of  which 
little  now  remains  to  be  said :  The  end  of  September 
havinor  arrived,  it  was  deemed  cxpt  dient  to  pass  a 
great  part  of  another  winter  at  Fort  1  ranklin.  It 
proved  a  severe  one.  By  a  record  in  Franklin's 
journal^  the  thermometer  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  oi  tebruary  descended  to  — 58";  it  liad  been 
— 57  *5,  and  —  57°-3,  thrice  in  the  course  of  tliis 
and  the  preceding  day ;  between  the  dth  and  8th, 
its  general  state  was  from  *— 48*  to  —5^^  though 
it  occasionally  rose  to  —43°. 

No  time,  however,  was  lost  in  the  commencement 
of  breaking  up  the  party.  Dr.  Richardson  was  the 
first  to  depart ;  he  quitted  in  December,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  Mr.  Drummond,  the  assistant 
botanist,  in  the  Saskatchawan  River,  that  he  might 
have  the  benefit  of  an  earlier  spring  than  at  Fort 
Frankh'n  to  collect  plants.  On  the  iGtli  of  Fe- 
bruary, Augustus  and  two  Dog-Rib  Indians  were 
sent  forward.  On  the  20th,  Captain  Franklin 
quitted  the  fort,  accompanied  by  five  of  his  men 
and  tAvo  In<li;ms;  and  Commander  Back  was  di- 
rectnl  to  proceed  to  York  factorv,  thence  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  ship  to  England,  taking  with  him 
the  British  party,  and  sending  the  Canadians  to 
Montreal. 
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**0n  quittiD^  Norway  House,"  vays  Franklin, 

"we  took  leave  ot  our  worthy  companion  Augustus. 
The  tears  whicli  lie  shed  at  our  parting,  so  unusual 
in  those  nncultivated  tribes,  showed  the  streng^  of 
his  feelings,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  proceeded 
from  a  sincere  afiection ;  an  afiection  whicli  I  can 
Yentore  to  say,  was  mutually  felt  by  every  indi- 
vidual." This  most  excellent  young  man  and 
Ooligbuck  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Churchill  lo 
rejoin  their  families,  and  Franklin  took  care  that 
the  pay  doe  to  them  was  handed  over  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  them  annually  iu  the  way  suited  to  their 
wants. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  introduce  a  few  words 
in  favour  of  a  neglected  and  unwarrantably  despised 

race  of  men,  the  Esquimaux.  A  few  samples  may 
suflice,and  better  need  not  be  sought  for  than  those 
of  Augustus,  Junius,  Ooligbuck,  and  Sackhouse; 
and  among  the  females,  Iligliuk.  Of  these  Oolig- 
buck was  the  only  male  that  survived  the  period  of 
the-expeditions  herein  detailed,  and  he  subsequently 
accompanied  Dease  and  Simpson,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  them  for  his  honesty,  fidelity,  and 
utility.  Richardson  greatly  esteemed  him.  Junius 
is  supposed  to  have  perished  on  Franklin's  first  ex- 
pedition, by  losing  his  way  and  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger.  And  Augustus,  of  whoni  tuo  uiucli  cannot 
be  said,  also  perished  in  the  same  way,  in  his  at- 
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tempt  to  join  Commander  Baek,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  followiog  chapter. 

On  hearing  that  Captain  Back  was  in  the 
interior,  proceeding  towards  the  sea- coast,  poor 

Augustus  set  out  on  foot  in  company  with  two 
others  from  Hudson's  Bay,  to  join  him;  they 
parted,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  was  heard 
of  him,  but  a  note  from  one  of  the  Company^s 
servants  said,  "  I  appieiieud  ihai  poor  Augustus 
has  been  starved  to  death/'  *  Such  was  the  miser- 
able end  of  poor  Augustus — a  faithful,  disinter- 
ested, kind-hearted  creature,  who  had  won  the  re- 
gard of  all.'* 

Sackhouse  was  also  a  most  amiable  and  intelli- 
gent young  man,  who  died  peaceably  among  the 
friends  he  had  acquired  in  Scotland,  and  of  whom 
there  is  an  interesting  biographical  memoir  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  Captain  Basil  Hall.  Brought 
to  Leith  iu  a  whaling-ship,  the  owners,  pleased 
with  his  manners,  paid  him  every  attention,  iiad 
him  taught  a  little  £nglish,  and  sent  him  back 
the  following  season,  to  remain  or  not,  according 
to  his  own  desire.  His  sister  had  died  in  his 
absence,  and  having  no  other  relation  living,  he 
determined  to  abandon  his  country  and  to  return. 
On  arriying  at  Leith  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
the  artist,  who  finding  he  had  a  taste  for  drawing, 

*  See  Back*!  aocount  of  the  late  of  this  exceUeot  man. 
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kindly  offered  his  instructions.  On  the  recom- 
mendation  of  Captain  Hall  he  was  engaged  as  in- 
terpreter on  the  first  Arctic  Yoyage,  and  proved  so 
useful  that  he  was  appointed  for  the  second  voy- 
acre.  In  the  meantime  he  visited  his  kind  friends 
in  Edinburgh.  In  pursuit  of  his  studies,  and  in 
the  midst  of  happiness,  he  was  seized  with  an  in- 
flammatory complaint,  which  carried  him  off  in 
a  few  days. 

He  is  described  as  possessing  a  pleasing  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  a  countenance  expressive  of  good 
humour,  to  have  been  fond  of  society,  and  always 

des?irous  of  learning  something.  His  kindness  to 
children  was  very  striking ;  two  of  these  he  fell  in 
with  on  a  snowy  day  at  some  distance  from  Leith, 
shivering  with  cold.  Backhouse  took  off  his  jacket, 
and  carefully  wrapping  them  in  it,  brought  them 
safely  home.  When  sensible  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  thanked  his  friends  around  him  for  all  their 
kindness,  but  said  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  his  sister 
had  appeared  to  him  and  called  him  away. 

The  writer  says  he  was  unaffectedly  pious,  and 
when  death  was  approaching  he  held  in  his  hand 
an  IcclLindic  Cateeliibm  till  his  strcnirth  and  si2:ht 
failed  him,  when  the  book  dropped  from  his  grasp, 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  expired. 

But  if  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Esquimaux  over  all  other  races 
of  people  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  savages,  let 
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US  turn  to  the  pages  of  Parry,  where  he  describes 
the  superior  intellectual  faculties  of  that  eztraor- 
dinary  woman  lUgliuk,  who  in  a  moment  was  made 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  whatever  was  brought 
under  her  notice,  and  among  other  things,  that  of  the 
compass,  as  being  the  means  of  guiding  her  hand  to 
pencil  out  on  paper  the  lines  of  two  extensive 
coasts,  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  same  land, 
united  by  a  long  strait,  with  islands  and  other 
particulars;  all  of  which  were  found  to  be  su£i> 
ciently  correct  to  guide  Parry  to  the  object  of  his 
research.  The  eagerness  with  which  her  scruti- 
nizing eye  was  directed  to  the  forge,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  welding  iron,  gave  a  strong  proof  of  her 
inquisitive  and  sagacious  mind.  Her  son  was  little 
inferior  to  herself  in  mental  capacity. 

Indeed,  the  order,  good  conduct,  and  skill*  of  the 
people,  from  whom  Parry  received  so  much  useful 
information,  and  their  superiority  over  the  general 
class  of  human  beings  cannot  be  denied ;  nor  that 
the  means  of  instruction  alone  are  wanted  to  bring 
them  rapiilly  into  a  state  of  civilization :  but  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  hemmed  in  to  the 
distance  of  not  many  miles  from  tlie  sea-coast,  and 
by  hostile  and  unenlightened  tribes  in  the  interior, 
their  time  and  their  energies  are  wholly  employed 
in  the  means  of  self-defence,  and  seit-preservation 
from  famine.    Parry  has  justly  contrasted  those 

•  Displayed  in  their  construction  of  snow-buiit  houses. 
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dark  vices  of  savage  life,  ferocious  cruelty,  resent- 
ment»  and  levenge  in  the  Indian*  with  the  gentle 
Esquimaux : — 

**  ^Vhen  viewed  more  nearly  in  their  donieijtie  relations, 
the  comparisoQ  will,  I  believe,  be  still  more  in  their  favour. 
It  is  here  as  a  social  being,  as  a  husband  and  the  father  of 
a  family,  promoting  within  his  own  little  sphere  the  benefit 
of  that  commnnitj  in  which  Providence  has  cast  his  lot,  that 
the  moral  character  of  a  savage  is  truly  to  be  sought:  and 
who  can  turn  without  horror,  from  the  Esquimaux  peaeeaUy 
seated  after  a  day  of  honest  labour  with  his  wife  and  cbO* 
dren  in  Iheir  snow-huilthut,  to  the  self-willed  and  vindictiTe 
LidiaD,  wantonly  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the 
helpless  woman  whom  nature  bids  him  cherish  and  protect?" 

Mr.  Drummond  is  the  only  one  of  the  party  that 
now  remains  to  be  noticed.    From  Cumberland 

House  he  acconipdiiicd  the  Company's  boats  with 
a  brigade  of  traders  for  the  Columbia*  determined 
to  proceed  with  them  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. To  Carkun  House  is  two  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  Leaving  this,  on  the  ist  of  September,  they 
proceeded  to  Edmonton^  which  is  about  four  hundred 
miles,  and  reached  it  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 
One  hundnd  iniles  further  brouglit  tliem  to  Assina- 
boin  on  the  Red  Deer  River.  From  hence  they 
proceeded  up  this  river  to  the  mountains;  but  the 
canoe  being  much  lumbered,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  of  the  party  should  travel  by  land  ;  "  and  of 
that  number/'  says  Mr.  Drummond^  *'  I  volunteered 
to  be  one."  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  rendered  the 
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march  very  tliliguing,  and  what  with  the  woods  and 
swamps  the  horses  became  useless  betore  they  got 
half  way.  About  the  end  of  December  he  took  up 
his  winter  quarters  on  the  Baptiste,  a  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Red  Deer  River.  On  the  journey  he 
savs  lie  obtained  a  few  mosses,  '*aud  ou  Christmas- 
day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  very  minute 
Gt^nost&mum  hitherto  undescribed : — 

**  In  the  winter  I  felt  the  inconvemence  of  the  want  of  my 
tent,  the  only  shelter  I  had  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  bdng  a  hut  built  of  the  branches  of  trees.  Soon 
after  reaching  onr  wintering-ground  provisioofl  became  very 

st  art c,  and  the  hunter  and  his  family  went  off  in  quest  of 
aniiuals,  taking  with  them  the  man  who  had  charge  of  my 
liorses,  to  brin^  me  a  supply  as  soon  as  they  could  procm-e 
it.  /  remained  dlinie  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  except  when 
my  mnti  otcasionalhj  visited  me  with  meat;  and  I  fnuid  the 
time  hdiiff  very  heavy,  as  I  had  no  ftooksy  and  nofhinr/  could 
he  done  in  the  way  of  collect  in//  sprcimens  of  natural  history, 
1  took,  however,  a  walk  every  day  in  the  woods,  to  give  me 
some  practice  in  the  use  of  snow-shoes.  Tlie  winter  was 
Tcry  severe,  and  much  snow  fell  until  the  end  of  March, 
when  it  averaged  six  feet  in  depth ;  in  consequence  of  this 
I  lost  one  of  my  horses,  and  the  two  remaining  ones  became 
exceedingly  poor.  The  hunter  was  still  more  unfortunate, 
ten  of  his  young  oolts  having  died.*' — p.  310. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1826,  a  fatiguing 
march  brought  him  to  the  Columbia  portage  in  six 

days,  and  here  he  received  letters  IVoui  JJr.  Kiehard- 
aon,  accompanied  with  his  tent,  a  little  tea  and 
sugar,  and  some  more  paper  for  his  plants.  About 
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this  time,  his  hunter  seut  him  word  that  he  had 
changed  bis  mind,  and  would  not  accompany  him 
into  the  mountains.  His  plans  were  thus  deranged, 
yet  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  remain  with  the 
man,  who  had  charge  of  the  horses  used  on  the 
Columbia  portage,  and  to  botanize  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood."   He  resolved,  however,  to  proceed. 

On  tlic  1 0th  of  August  I  set  out  with  another  hunter, 
upon  whom  I  had  prevailed  to  conduct  me  to  the  Smoking 
River,  although,  being  disa^pmnted  in  a  supply  of  anununi* 
tion,  we  were  badly  provided.  We  trav^ed  for  several 
days  without  meeting  with  any  animals,  and  I  shared  the 
little  dried  provision  which  I  had  with  the  hunter^s  femily. 
On  the  15th  we  killed  a  mountain  sheep,  which  was  quickly 
devoured,  there  not  being  the  smallest  apprehensioii  at  the 
time  that  Ikmine  would  overtake  us.  Day  after  day  how- 
ever passed  away  without  a  single  head  of  game  of  any 
description  being  seen,  and  the  children  began  to  complain 
loudly  ;  but  the  hunter's  wife,  a  )oung  half-bred  woman, 
bore  the  abstinence  with  indillerence,  although  she  had  two 
infant  twins  at  the  breast.  On  the  21st  wu  found  two  young 
porcujiiiies,  which  were  shared  amongst  the  party ;  and  two 
or  three  days*  afterwards,  a  few  tine  trout  were  caught.  AVe 
arrived  in  the  Smoking  River  on  the  otli  of  September, 
where  the  hunter  killed  two  sheep,  and  a  period  was  pnt  to 
our  abstinence,  for  before  the  sheep  were  eaten  he  shot 
several  buffidoes." — ^p.  311. 

He  next  proceeded  along  the  moontains,  and  had 

reached  the  head  waters  of  the  Peace  River,  when 
a  heavy  fall  of  suow  stopped  his  collecting  plants 
for  that  Beason.  Desirous,  however,  of  CTOssing  the 
mountains  to  the  Columbia  River,  he  determined 
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to  accompany  the  Columbia  brigade  on  its  arrival. 

He  reached  the  portage  on  the  9th  of  October,  and 
the  following  day  brought  him  an  order  from  Cap- 
tain Franklin  to  descend  in  the  spring  of  1827,  to 
rejoin  the  expedition  on  its  way  to  York  Factory- 
He  therefore  went  with  the  brigade  merely  to  the 
vest  end  of  the  portage,  and  returned  on  the  Ist  of 
November.  The  snow  was  too  deep  to  permit  him 
to  add  much  to  his  collect  i on in  this  Iiasty  trip  over 
the  mountains;  '^but  it  was  impossible/'  he  says, 
**  to  avoid  remarking  the  great  superiority  of  climate 
on  the  western  side  of  that  lofty  range.  From  the 
instant  the  descent  towards  the  Pacific  commences, 
there  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the  growth  of 
timber,  and  the  variety  of  forest-trees  greatly  in- 
creases. The  few  mosses  that  I  gleaned  in  the 
excurbion  were  so  fine,  that  I  could  not  but  deeply 
r^ret  that  I  was  unable  to  pass  a  season  or  two  in 
that  interesting  region/' 

Another  despatch  was  received  from  Dr.  Richard« 
son,  requesting  him  to  join  him  at  Carlton  House, 
in  April ;  which  he  iaccordingly  reached  on  the  5th 
April.  We  suffered  much  from  snow-blindness  on 
the  march,  the  dogs  failed  from  want  of  food,  we  liad 
to  carry  the  baggage  on  our  backs,  and  had  notlnng 
to  eat  for  seven  days."  All  this  is  told  with  the 
greatest  placidity.  He  seems  only  to  regret  that 
he  had  done  so  little.  Yet  this  modest  naturalist 
says, — My  collections  on  the  mountains  amounted 
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to  about  fifteen  hundred  species  of  plants^  one 
hundred  and  fifty  birdsy  fifty  quadrupeds,  and  a 

considerable  number  of  insects." 

Captain  Franklin*  and  his  party,  having  em- 
barked in  the  packet*  from  New  York,  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  the  24th  September,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years,  seven  months  and  a  half.  Com- 
mander Back,  Lieutenant  Kendall,  and  Mr.  Drum- 
mond»  with  the  rest  of  the  party^  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  10th  October.  Franklin  and 
Richardson  arrived  in  London  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, when  tlie  charts  and  surveys  were  laid 
before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral. 

Under  the  guidance  of  sucli  men  as  those  em- 
ployed on  the  last  two  expeditions,  it  is  not  neoes^ 
sary  to  say  a  word  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  conducted.  Information  has  been  ob- 
tained in  every  department  of  science,  and  quite 
sufficient  as  to  the  main  point  on  which  they  were 
undertaken,  namely,  in  general  terms,  to  amend 
the  defective  geography  of  the  northern  coast  of 
America,"  The  Arctic  voyages  had  commenced, 
and  it  was  not  unlikely  that  Parry,  on  his  second 
voyage,  would  make  an  attempt  to  proceed  along 
that  coast,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  tbat  an 
examination  should  be  uudertaken  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Copper  Mine  River  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
coast.   The  question  has  now  been  settled.  The 
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whole  coast-line  is  one  continaed  series  of  rocky 
i&l^t&,  with  chaunek  between  them  mostly  choked 
with  ice,  the  sea  beyond  them  also  covered  with 
ice»  in  the  shape  of  floes  and  hummocks;  ree&of 
rocks  parallel  with  the  beach,  their  intermediate 
channels  shallow,  and  in  many  places  not  navigable 
even  by  boats;  the  weather  foggy  and  stormy,  with 
violent  gales  of  wind,  so  that  Franklin  says,  after 
dragging  his  boats  374  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Mackenzie's  River,  in  all  that  space  not  a  harbour 
exists  in  which  a  ship  could  find  shelter.**  Dr. 
Richardson  notices  but  one  spot  in  the  course  of 
800  miles — the  Strait  of  the  Dolphin  and  Union — in 
which  there  is  water  for  large  vessels;  but,  he  says^ 

the  navigation  of  it  would  be  dangerous  to  ships, 
from  the  many  sunken  rucks  which  we  observed 
near  the  southern  shore." 

Dease  and  Simpson  held  out  no  encouragement 
for  ship  navigation  near  to  the  coast,  and  they 
fuuiid  the  western  j)ortiou  of  it  beyond  the  point 
to  which  Franklin  advanced,  rocky,  shallow,  and 
muddy  on  and  near  the  beach,  and  the  sea  gene* 
rally  loaded  with  heavy  ice.  Geo<}^raphy  and 
natural  history  have  gained  very  largely  by  these 
expeditions ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  meteoro* 
logy  in  all  its  aspects,  including  magnetism  and 
electricity. 
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COMMAND£B  BACK. 

« 

1833-34-35. 

Jon  null  of  a  Land  Expedition  to  the  Eastern  part  of'  the 
J  'olar  Sea,  through  JSorth  America  to  the  inouth  of  Back  s 
River, 

To  those  readers^  who  have  made  themselves  &mi- 

liar  with  the  extraordinary  and  painfully  interest- 
ing adventures  of  irauklin  and  Jiiciiardson  witbia 
the  Arctic  regions  of  North  America,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  the  name  of  Back,  the 
associate  and  sharer  of  all  their  privations  and 
sufferiDgs,  must  also  be  familiar.  In  voluntarily 
undertaking  the  present  expedition,  he  was  fully 
aware  of  what  he  would  probably,  nay  most  cer- 
tainly, have  again  to  encounter — simiiar  hardships 
in  his  progress  through  the  same  country.  The 
motive  was  no  less  honourable  to  his  heart  than 
the  act  itself  was  to  his  unflinching  courage. 

Being  in  Italy,  a  rumour,  he  says,  reached  him 
from  England,  that  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  two  Ross's,  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  on  the  hearing  of  which  (with  a  true 
chivalrous  spirit)  he  hastened  home  for  the  pur- 
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po0e  of  offering  his  services  to  Oovernment,  for 

the  conduct  of  an  expedition  in  search  of  them ; 
and  hiB  offer  was  accepted.  He  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Goderich»  acqoaiiitiDg  him  that  the 
Lords  of  tfce  Admiralty  had  been  pleased  to  trans- 
fer his  services  to  the  Colonial  Department,  to  con- 
duct the  expedition  in  question,  and  he  is  directed 
to  undertake  it ;  and  also  to  place  himself  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Governors  and  Committee  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  would  be  desired  to 
furnish  him  with  the  requisite  resources  and  sup* 
plies. 

A  med!cal  person  being  required  to  take  care  of 
the  health  of  the  party,  Mr.  Hichard  King,  in  the 
first  instance,  volunteered  his  services^  and  was  sub- 
sequently engaged,  at  a  salary,  as  surgeon  and 
naturalist  to  the  expedition.  Three  men  only  (two 
of  whom  were  a  carpenter  and  a  shipwright)  were 
taken  from  England.  These  five  persons  left  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1833;  for  Liverpool,  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  in  the  packet  to  New  York; 
thence  to  Albany  and  Montreal.  As  the  route 
usually  followed  by  the  Company's  servants  to  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  is  the  snnn^  as  that  of  Sir  A.  Mac- 
kenzie, Commander  Back  observes  that  a  detail  of 
his  progress  so  far  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  that 
being  the  point  from  which,  he  adds,  the  discovery 
properly  begins. 

He  had,  however,  a  long  journey  before  him 
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from  Norway  House,  where  preparations  of  men 

and  boats  and  sledges  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Goyemor  Simpson^  to  Slave  Lake ;  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  slur  over  altogether  a  fatiguing 
jouraey,  through  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
detestable  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth — the 
numerous  sufferings  from  cold  and  famine^  and 
other  hardships  of  various  descriptions — which  he 
knew  from  former  experience  he  would  have  to  en- 
counter, and  all  of  which  he  bore  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour  peculiar  to  himself. 
Guided  by  the  noble  example  of  his  former  col- 
leagues, Franklin  and  Richardson^  he  never  shrunk 
from  difficulties,  never  murmured,  never  desponded* 
Like  a  true  British  seaman,  the  greater  the  danger 
the  more  firmly  he  stuck  to  the  hark,  determined 
to  bold  on,  sink  or  swim.  The  praiseworthy  object 
alone  which  he  had  in  view  took  fuU  possession  of 
his  mind ;  and  when  he  found  at  Norway  House  that 
no  less  than  twenty  men,  composed  of  steersmen, 
carpenters,  artillerymen,  &c.,  had  been  already  col- 
lected to  accompany  him,  he  gives  vent  to  this 
generous  burst  of  exultation 

This  was  a  happy  day  for  me  ;  and  as  the  canoe  pushed 
off  from  the  bank,  my  heart  swelled  with  hope  and  joy. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  myself  in  a  condition  to  verify 
the  Idnd  anticipations  of  my  friends.  The  prelimioaiy  dif- 
ficdties  had  been  overcome ;  I  was  &ir]y  on  tbe  way  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  benevolent  errand  on  whidi  I  had 
been  ccrnimiaaioned ;  and  the  contemplation  of  an  object  so 
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worthy  of  all  ezertion,  in  which  I  thoti|^t  myself  at  length 
free  to  indulge*  raiaed  my  spirits  to  more  than  an  ordinary 
pitch  of  excitement** — ^pp.  57,  58. 

The  only  dibappointiiieiit  he  felt,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  that  amused  him,  was  the  loss  of  two 
Canadians^  former  acquaintances,  who  presented 
themselves  almost  breathless  with  haste,  as  candi- 
dates for  the  service,  were  accepted,  and  their  agree- 
ments directed  to  be  made  out  Their  wives^  how- 
ever,  took  different  but  equally  effectual  methods 
to  prevent  their  completion,  and  to  keep  their  hus- 
bands at  home : — 

"  The  one,  a  good  strappug  dame,  cafkd  her  husband's 
ears  with  such  dexterity  and  good  will,  that  he  was  fain  to 
cry  peeeam^  and  seek  shelter  in  a  friendly  tent ;  the  other, 
an  interesting  girl  of  seventeen,  burst  into  tears,  and  with 
piteous  sobs  dung  to  the  husband  of  her  love,  as  if  she 
would  hold  him  prisoner  in  her  arms.  1  liad,  therefore,  to 
look  elsewhere." — p.  55. 

He  describes  the  odd  assemblage  of  articles  that 
were  huddled  together  in  his  tent ;  "  nor  was  my 
crew,"  he  says,  "  less  motley  than  the  furniture. 
It  consisted  of  an  Englishman,  a  man  from  Storno- 
way,  two  Canadians,  two  m^tiis,  and  three  Iroquois 
Indians.  Babel  itself  could  not  have  produced  a 
worse  confusion  of  unharmonious  sounds  than  was 
the  conversation  they  kept  up/' 

A  whole  fleet  of  Indian  canoes  was  met  with, 
whose  chief,  an  intelligent-looking  old  man,  named 
by  the  traders     Le  Camarade  de  Mandeville>*' 
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was  stated  to  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake* 
He  was  brought  with  his  Indians  to  Back's  encamp- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  some  informa- 
tion of  the  river  he  was  about  to  descend  to  the 
sea-coast.  With  ail  befitting  ceremony  prelimi* 
naries  were  opened  by  the  customary  pipe,  for, 
as  Back  observes,  "  a  social  ])uff  is  to  an  Indian 
what  a  bottle  of  wine  is  to  an  Engiishmao  — 
aperit  praeordia'-' it  unlocks  the  heart  and  dis- 
sipates reserve.**  He  thus  sketches  the  inmates  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  canoes  : — 

'*  The  imit  en$ml>te  of  this  '  people/  as  they  with  some 

vanity  style  themselves,  was  wild  and  grotesque  in  the 
extreme.  One  canoe  in  particular  fixed  my  attention  ;  it 
was  small  even  for  a  canoe ;  and  how  eight  men,  women, 
antl  ( liildren  contrived  to  stow  away  their  1cg:s,  in  a  space 
not  more  than  large  enough  for  three  Kuropcaii:?,  would 
have  been  a  puzzling  problem  to  one  imacquamted  with  the 
suppleness  of  an  Indian's  unbandaged  limbs.  There,  how- 
ever, they  were,  in  a  temperature  of  66'',  packed  heads  and 
tails,  like  Yarmouth  herrings — half  naked — their  hair  in 
elf-locks,  long  and  matted — filthy  beyond  description — and 
all  squaUiog  together.  To  complete  the  picture,  their  dogs, 
scarce  one  degree  below  them,  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard 
on  each  side  of  the  river ;  and  as  the  canoe  glided  away 
with  ibe  current,  all  the  ammals  together,  fanman  and  canine, 
set  up  a  shrill  and  horrible  yell." — p.  79. 

One  of  the  half-breeds,  named  De  Charloit,  is 
described  as  being  a  dexterous  canoe-man  in  pass- 
ing rapids :  Back's  canoe,  though  frail,  and  too 
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weak  to  encounter  rude  shocks,  "  was  never- 
theless threaded  through  the  boiling  rapids,  and 
sunken  rocks,  with  fearful  elegance :  the  cool  dex- 
terity Willi  which  she  was  managed  was  trul^  ad- 
mirable.** 

As  they  proceeded,  the  chief,  "  Le  Gamarade," 
gave  them  some  information  regarding  the  river; 
but  it  "was  difficult  to  make  out  the  bearings  of  the 
plan  he  sketched;  and  when  Back  attempted  to 
question  and  assist  him,  he  at  last  peevishly  ex- 
claimed, "  that  we  did  not  place  the  world  as  it 
was;  whereas  ?ie  kept  steadily  to  the  rising  and 
setting  sun."  The  river,  however,  is  stated  to  have 
been  graphically  portrayed  by  him,  as  originating 
in  rapids  ;  narrow,  shoal,  and  dangerous ;  destitute 
of  wood,  even  for  fuel ;  full  of  perilous  cascades  and 
falls;  and  that  after  a  course  more  tortuous  than 
that  of  any  river  known  to  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
perienced of  their  tribe,  it  tumbled  over  its  northern 
barrier  in  a  foaming  cataract  into  the  sea. 

The  party  was  now  approaching  the  ' highlands 
from  which  the  waters  take  an  opposite  course,  and 
from  whence  the  labours  which  Back  says  had 
hitherto  been  so  cheerfully  undergone  (being  little 
more  than  those  to  which  wyageutM  are  accus- 
tomed), w  ere  now  to  be  changed  into  extraordinary 
eii'orts  and  patient  perseverance.  Cascades  and 
rapids  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  To 
avoid  them  it  was  necessary,  with  infinite  labour,  to 
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foToe  their  way  through  woods  of  stunted  swamp- 
fir,  clambering  over  the  fallen  trees  through  rivulets 
and  across  swamps,  getting  on  as  well  as  the 
burthens  they  were  obliged  to  carry  would  permit; 
and  when  they  emerged  all  was  barren  and  desolate. 
On  gaining,  however,  the  summit  of  the  pass  which 
divides  the  waters,  and  is  of  great  height,  such  was 
the  beauty  of  the  varied  outline  on  the  northern 
side,  **  that  we  were  ciiptivated  into  a  momentary 
forgetfulness  of  our  fatigue."  But  fatigue  alone 
was  not  the  main  cause  of  their  su£fering  :— 

**  The  laborious  duty  which  had  been  thus  satisfactorily 
pcri'ormeil  wcis  rendered  doubly  severe  by  the  combined 
attack  of  myriads  of  sand-flies  iuid  mosquitoes,  which  made 
our  faces  stream  with  blood.  There  is  certainly  no  form  of 
wretchedness,  among  those  to  which  the  chequt  i  life  of  a 
vorjac/'  ur  is  exposed,  at  once  so  great  and  so  humiliating,  as 
the  torture  inflicted  by  these  pimy  blood-suckers.  To  avoid 
them  is  impossible:  and  as  for  defending  himself,  though 
fi^  a  time  he  may  go  on  cniBliing  them  by  thousands,  he 
cannot  long  maintain  the  unequal  conflict ;  so  that  at  last, 
subdued  by  pain  and  fatigue,  he  throws  himself  in  despair 
with  his  fiice  to  the  earth,  and,  half  soflfocated  in  his  blanket, 
groans  away  a  few  ham  in  sleepless  rest" — ^p.  117. 

Acr^^in  he  says, — 

"  After  a  hard  day's  work,  my  weary  crew  were  happy 
to  encamp,  notwithstanding  the  Tigorous  and  unintennitting 
assanlts  of  our  iaithfai  tonnenton,  the  sand^^ies  and  mos- 
quitoes.  Certainly  they  were  pests,  and  diarply  did  they 
eonvey  to  us  the  moral  lewm  lnan*8  helplessnees ;  since, 
witib  all  our  boasted  strength  and  skill,  we  were  unable  to 
repel  these  feeble  atoms  of  the  creation." — ^p.  134. 
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Of  the  sand-iiies  near  the  lakes,  and  in  the 
valleys,  he  gives  a  most  appalling  account.  He 
says, — 

**  How  c«in  I  possibly  give  au  idea  of  the  torment  we 
enilured  IVuin  the  sand-flies  ?  As  we  dived  into  the  confined 
and  suffocating  chasms,  or  waded  through  the  close  swamps, 
they  rose  iu  clouds,  actually  darkening  the  air :  to  see  or  to 
speak  was  equally  difficult,  for  they  rushed  at  every  unde- 
fended part,  and  fixed  their  poisonous  fangs  in  an  instant. 
Our  faces  streamed  with  hlood,  as  if  leeches  had  been 
applied,  and  there  was  a  burning  and  irritating  pain,  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  inflammation,  and  producing  giddiness, 
which  almost  droTe  us  mad.  Whereyer  we  halted,  which 
the  nature  of  the  country  compelled  us  to  do  often,  the  men, 
even  Indians,  threw  tbemselveB  on  their  fiuses,  and  mosned 
with  pain  and  agony;  for  the  time  I  iboui^t  the  tiny 
plagues  worse  even  than  mosquitoes." — ^p.  179. 

Even  the  Indians  Imve  never  been  able  to  con- 
trive any  means  of  extirpating  these  tormenting 
creatures,  or  of  escaping  from  their  wounds.  Their 
usual  mode  is  to  throw  themselves  on  their  faces  to 
the  ground,  and  to  scream  or  moan  with  pain  aud 
agony.  Back  thought  of  getting  rid  of  them  by 
filling  his  tent  with  smoke»  which  brought  to  the 
recollection  of  a  former  attendant,  that  the  old  chief 
(Franklin)  would  not  destroy  a  single  mosquito. 
On  which  Back  says^— 

It  was  the  custom  of  Sir  John  Franklin  never  to  kill  a 
fly,  and,  though  teased  by  them  beyond  ^presnon,  espedally 
when  engaged  in  taking  ohserrations,  he  would  quietly  de- 
sist from  his  work,  and  patiently  blow  the  half-gorged 
intruders  from  his  hands — ^  the  world  was  wide  enough  for 
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both/  This  was  jocosely  remariLed  upon  at  the  time  by 
Akaitcho  and  the  four  or  five  Indians  who  accompanied 
hitn  ;  but  the  imfMressioii,  it  8eems>  had  sunk  deep,  for  on 
MaufeUy's  seeing  me  fill  my  tent  with  smoke,  and  then 
throw  open  the  front  and  beat  the  mdes  all  ronnd  vith  leafy 
branchefl,  to  drive  out  the  atupified  pests  before  I  went  to 
rest)  be  coold  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  surprise  that 
I  should  be  so  unlike  tlie  M  chief,  who  would  not  destroy 
so  much  aa  a  nogle  mosquito." — p.  180. 

A  native  Indian,  who  had  leh  his  party  at 
the  mountains,  and  lost  the  only  two  charges  of 

powder  in  his  possession,  and  was  therefore  helpless, 
had  been  driven  by  necessity  to  follow  the  travellers 
a  long  journey,  as  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  sustaining  his  family  till  he  could  return 
to  his  friends.  "  Had  there  been  only  niy  wife 
with  me,'*  he  said  in  a  faint  voice,  I  would  not 
have  troubled  the  chief,  for  we  could  have  lived 
upon  berries ;  but  when  I  looked  on  my  child,  and 
heard  its  cries,  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  sought 
for  relief."  There  needed  no  other  appeal  to  Com- 
mander Back ;  he  furnished  the  poor  man  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  provision  and  aniniunition,  and  the 
poor  fellow  went  away  the  happiest  of  his  tribe. 

Having  now  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Great  Slave  Lake,  Mr.  M*Leod  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  building  for  their  winter  reception,  after 
Back's  return  from  the  discovery  of  the  source  of 
the  river  which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  sea- 
coast.    He  set  out  for  this  purpose,  and  after 
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crossing  numerous  lakes,  rapids,  riyers^  and  iright- 
fal  cataracts,  arrived  at  a  lofty  hill,  and  from  it 
saw  a  lake,  out  of  which  he  was  told  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  sought-for  river  issued.  He  here 
saw  only  a  few  geese,  one  gull,  and  many  terns, 
and  mosquitoes  like  the  fourth  plague — in  nume- 
rable. No  other  living  thing  was  seen  or  heard ; 
the  air  was  calm,  the  lake  unruffled ;  it  seemed  as 
if  nature  had  fallen  inLo  a  tiance,  tur  all  was  siknL 
and  motionless  as  death.'*  The  splendid  lake  was 
named  Aylmer. 

The  river  which  Back  had  now  to  descend, 
was  called  by  the  natives  ihiew-ee-choh,  or  the 
Fish  River,  and  since  has  very  properly  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Geographical  Society,  and  in  the 
charts,  by  the  name  of  Back's  River^  he  having  been 
the  first  European  who  had  descended  it.  When  he 
was  fully  satisfied,  by  one  of  the  guides,  that  he  had 
reached  one  of  its  feeders,  he  says,  "  yielding  to 
that  pleasing  emotion  which  discoverers,  in  the  first 
bound  of  their  transport,  may  be  pardoned  for  in- 
dulging, I  threw  myself  down  on  the  bank  and 
drank  a  hearty  draught  of  the  limpid  water.*'  The 
main  stream  was  speedily  approached,  and,  as  the 
month  of  August  had  expired,  it  became  expedient, 
nay  imperative  (having  made  this  discovery),  to  i«- 
tum  to  Fort  Reliance  on  Slave  Lake,  there  to  take 
up  his  winter  quarters;  and  here  he  found  the 
framfr-work  erected  of  a  convenient  house,  which 
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by  the  asBistance  of  numerons  workmen  which  Mr. 
M^Leod  had  assembled  was  speedily  completed. 

"  Our  hall  was  in  a  manner  filled  with  invalids  and  other 
stiijiidly  dejected  beings,  who,  seated  round  the  fire,  occu- 
pied tiiemselves  in  roasting  and  devouring  small  bits  of 
their  reindeer  garments,  which,  even  wlicn  entire,  aflbrded 
them  a  very  insufficient  protection  against  a  temperature  of 
102"  below  the  freezing  paint  (70°  below  zero).  The  fether 
torpid  and  despairing — the  mother  with  a  hollow  and  se- 
pulchral waU»  vainly  endeavouring  to  soothe  the  infant 
which  with  oooeaaDg  moan  dung  to  her  shrivelled  and  ex^ 
hausted  breast — ^the  paBsive  diild  gazing  vacantly  around — 
such  was  one  of  the  many  gronpa  that  surrounded  us."— 
p.  218. 

Those  scenes  of  misery,  among  the  poor  natives, 
for  want  of  food  and  fuel,  were  more  distressing  to 
the  feeling  heart  of  Back  than  any  privation  that 
could  happen  to  himself.  The  old,  the  sick,  and 
the  miserable  had  lieaid  of  hi  in,  and  were  not  long 
in  finding  their  way  to  the  house  of  the  white  man 
to  obtain  that  relief  from  starvation  which,  in  sea- 
sons of  distress,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  seek  for 
among  their  own  countrymen. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  Indians  at  this  period 
are  not  to  be  described.  Famine  with  her  gaunt 
and  bony  arm,"  says  Back,  "  pursued  them  at  every 
turn,  withered  their  energies,  and  strewed  them 
lifeless  on  the  cold  bosom  of  the  snow."  Nine  had 
fallen  victims,  and  others  were  on  the  eve  of  perish- 
ing, when  the  old  cliief  Akaitcho  came  to  their 
relief. 
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To  add  to  the  distress  of  Back,  he  received  inibr- 

mation  that  his  friend  Augustus,  the  former  aflfec- 
tionate  Esquimaux  interpreter,  hearing  of  liis  tn  iug* 
again  in  tiie  country,  set  out  from  Hudson  s  Bay 
in  company  of  a  Canadian  and  an  Iroquois;  lost 
tlieir  way,  were  separated,  and  poor  Augustus  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  famine.  His  remains  were  found  on  the 
barrens  not  far  from  the  Riviere  a  Jean.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  gallant  little  fellow  was  retracing 
Mx^  sre|)S  to  the  establishment  when,  either  ex- 
hausted by  suffering  and  privation,  or  caught  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  traverse  in  one  of  those  terrible 
snow-storms,  which  may  be  almost  said  to  blow 
through  the  frame,  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Such,''  says  Back,  *^  was  the  miserable  end  of  poor 
Augustus!  a  faithful,  disinterested,  kind-hearted 
creature,  who  had  won  the  regard,  not  of  myself 
only,  hut  I  may  add  of  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  Dr. 
Richardson  also,  by  qualities  which,  wherever 
found,  in  the  lowest  as  in  tlie  highest  forms  of 
social  life,  are  the  ornament  and  charm  of  hu- 
manity"— qualities,  it  must  be  said,  that  were  found 
in  full  vigour  in  the  kind-hearted  Back.  Often,*' 
said  he,  on  another  occasion,  "  did  I  share  my  own 
plate  with  the  children,  w  hose  helpless  state  and 
piteous  cries  were  peculiarly  distressing;  compa»- 
sion  for  the  full  .410 wn  may  or  may  not  be  felt,  but 
tliat  heart  must  be  cased  in  steel  which  is  insensible 
to  the  cry  of  a  child  for  food.** 
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His  owu  party  had  a  full  share  of  the  general 
distreBs;  their  rations  were  deplorably  reduced; 
bat  this,  however,  produced  no  complaining,  no 
sullen  or  sulky  looks  in  the  brave  fellows  lie  Lad 
engaged  in  England  and  in  Canada ;  they  had 
none  of  those  means,  so  skilfully  employed  by  Parry 
on  board  ship,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men ; 
but  no  objection  was  raised  to  the  formation  of  an 
evening  school;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  considered 
as  an  amnsementy  that,  tended  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  cheerful  and  general  good  spirits. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  active  preparations 
were  begun  for  their  intended  journey  to  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  while  so  employed  a  messenger,  on  the 
25th  of  that  month,  brought  a  packet  for  Back, 
which  contained  the  unexpected  and  welcome  in- 
telligence of  the  safety  of  Ross  and  his  party.  The 
hurry  and  excitement  of  his  feelings  on  the  occa- 
sion he  thus  d^ribes : — 

"  In  the  iulnes8  of  our  hearts  we  assembled  together, 
and  humbly  offered  up  our  thanks  to  that  merciful  Provi- 
dence which  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture  hath 
said,  '  Mine  cm  will  I  bring  again,  as  I  did  sometime 
from  the  deeps  of  the  sea.'  The  thought  of  so  wonderful  a 
preservation  oyerpowered  lor  a  time  the  common  oocurrenccs 
of  life.  We  had  Just  sat  down  to  hreakfest ;  but  our  appe- 
tite was  gone,  and  the  day  was  passed  m  a  feverish  state  of 
excitement.  Seldom,  indeed,  did  my  friend  Mr.  King  or  I 
indulgi'  ill  a  libation,  but  on  tbis  joyful  occasion  economy 
was  forgotten  ;  a  treat  was  given  to  the  men,  and  fur  our- 
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selves  the  social  sympathies  were  quickened  by  a  generous 
bowl  of  punch." — p.  245. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Back  accompanied  by  Mr* 
King  left  Fort  Reliance,  each  delighted,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  in  escapins:  from  scones  of  suffer- 
ing and  death,  from  heart-rending  care  and  vexa- 
tious disappointment  *^  Before  me,"  he  says, 
"  were  novelty  and  enterprise;  hope,  curiosity,  and 
the  love  of  adventure  were  my  companions;  and 
even  the  prospect  of  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be 
encountered,  with  the  responsibility  inseparable  from 
command,  instead  of  damping,  rather  heightened 

the  enjoyment  of  the  moment."  On  the  28th  of 
June  the  boat  was  carried  over  the  last  portage 
which  divides  the  northern  streams  from  the  southern 
ones,  into  the  latter  of  wliich  she  was  to  be  launched, 
it  being  the  river  which  he  had  discovered,  the 
Tklew^e-ehohf  or,  as  appropriately  now  named. 
Back's  River,  and  which  was  to  convey  theai  into 
the  Polar  Sea. 

A  singular  remark  is  here  made  regarding  the 
temperature.  About  the  end  of  May,  j  ust  before  they 
set  out,  the  weather  was  sultry,  the  temperature 
in  the  sun  being  iOii'';  an  extraordinary  contrast, 
he  observes,  to  that  of  the  17th  of  January,  when  it 
was  70^  below  zero !  extremes  so  much  in  excess 
from  any  recorded,  that  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
strument may  be  doubted.  They  now  experienced 
the  weather  to  be  cold,  thick,  and  foggy.  On 
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clearing  up  they  were  overjoyed  to  discover  the 

brandling  antlers  of  twenty  reindeer  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  adjacent  hills.  To  see  and  pursue  was 
the  work  of  a  moment : — 

<*It  was  a  beautiful  and  interesting  sight,  for  the  sun 
shone  out,  and  lighting  up  some  parts  cast  oUiers  into 
deeper  shade  :  the  white  ice  reflected  millions  of  dazzling 
rays ;  the  rapid  leapt  and  chafed  in  little  ripples,  which 
melted  away  into  the  unruffled  surtiice  of  the  slumbering 
lake  :  ahnipt  find  craggy  rocks  frowned  on  the  right ;  and, 
on  tlie  left,  the  hro\ni  land-r;ipc  receded  until  it  was  lost  in 
the  distant  blue  mountains.  The  foreground  was  filled  up 
with  the  ochre-coloured  lodges  of  the  Indians,  ooutrastiiig 
with  our  own  pale  tents ;  and  to  the  whole  scene  animation 
was  gjiven  by  the  graceful  motions  of  the  unstartled  deer, 
and  the  treacherous  crawlmg  of  the  waiy  hunters.*' — ^p.  d07. 

Mr.  M*Leod  had  assembled  some  hunters  to  re- 
turn to  the  fort  by  the  best  way  to  meet  with 
musk-oxen,  the  scarcity  of  animals  increasing  as 
Back  proceeded  to  the  north.  Among  the  group 
of  Indians  he  met  with  an  old  acquaintance,  formed 
when  with  Franklin,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Green 
Stockings,  whose  mother  was  afraid  that  if  the 
portrait  he  drew  of  her  went  to  England,  the  king 
would  send  for  the  original. 

*'  Though  surroimded  by  a  family,  with  one  urchin  in  her 
cloak  clinging  to  her  back  and  sundry  other  maternal  ac- 
companiments, I  immediately  recognised  her,  and  called 
her  by  her  name ;  at  which  she  laughed,  and  said,  *  she 
was  an  old  woman  now beggmg  at  the  same  time  that  she 
mig)it  he  relieved  by  the  '  medicine  man,  for  she  was  very 
much  out  of  health.*  However,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
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she  was  still  the  beauty  of  tlie  tribe  ;  aud  with  tliat  con- 
sciousness which  belongs  to  all  belles,  sava<?e  or  polite, 
seemed  by  no  means  displeased  when  1  sketched  her  por- 
trait"—p.  307. 

From  this  time  till  their  approach  to  the  sea  a 
constant  succession  of  falls,  and  rapids^  and  cata- 
racts, more  or  less  obstructed  their  progress  ;  and, 
as  Back  says,  "  made  him  hold  his  breath,  expect- 
ing to  see  the  boat  dashed  to  shivers  against  some 
protrading  rocks,  amidst  the  foam  and  fury  at  the 
foot  of  a  rapid."  In  passing  down  one  of  these, 
where  the  river  was  full  of  large  rocks  and  boulders, 
the  boat  was  obliged  to  be  lightened;  and  Back 
says,  *'  I  stood  on  a  high  rock,  with  an  anxious 
heart,  to  see  her  run  it.  Away  tliey  went  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow,  and  in  a  moment  the  foam  and 
rocks  hid  them  from  my  view.  I  heard  what 
sounded  in  niy  ear  like  a  wild  shriek ;  I  followed 
with  an  agitation  which  may  be  conceived,  and,  to 
my  inexpressible  joy,  found  that  the  shriek  was  the 
triumphant  whoop  of  the  crew  who  had  landed 
safely  in  a  small  bay  below/'  In  short,  strong  and 
heavy  rapids,  with  fiills  and  whirlpools,  kept  the 
men,  for  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  in  a  constant  state 
of  exertiuii  and  anxiety. 

He  gives  an  instance  on  one  occasion  of  the  con- 
summate skill  of  De  Charloit,  who 

"  ran  our  rickety  and  shattered  canoe  down  four  successive 
rapids,  which,  under  less  able  luaiiagement,  would  have 
whu-icd  it,  and  everybody  in  it,  to  certain  destruction.  Ne- 
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tlung  ooiild  «Loeed  the  flelf-posseenon  and  nicety  of  judg- 
ment with  which  he  guided  the  frail  thing  along  the  narrow 

line  between  the  high  waves  of  the  torrent  and  the  returning 
eddy.  A  foot  in  either  direction  would  have  been  fatal ; 
but  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  and  I  may  add,  elegant  atid 
graceful  action,  his  keen  eyes  fixed  upon  the  run,  he  kept 
her  true  to  her  course  through  all  its  rapid  wixidings." — p. 
165. 

At  length,  however,  they  reached  the  last  and 
most  formidable  of  rapids;  and  here  they  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  those  treaeheraw  Esquimaux 
against  whom  the  Indian  chief  had  so  urgently 
cautioned  him.  He  landed,  and  notwithstanding 
their  brandished  spears,  and  yells,  and  wild  gesti- 
culations, walked  up  to  them,  calling  out  tima^ 
peace.  In  an  instant  tlieir  spears  were  flung  on  the 
ground ;  and,  placing  their  hands  on  their  breasts, 
they  also  called  out  iima.  He  made  them  under- 
stand they  were  Kahloonag — Europeans — and  not 
Indians ;  and  he  says,  "  as  they  did  not,  like  their 
neighbours  to  the  North,  go  through  the  ceremony 
of  ruhbing  (not  pulling)  nxmes^  by  way  of  saluta- 
tion, I  adopted  the  John  Bull  fashion  of  shaking 
each  of  them  heartily  by  the  hand/'  A  few  pre- 
sents were  given  to  them,  and  Back  went  to  their 
tents  and  introduced  himself  to  their  women  and 
children ;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  he 
had  obtained  their  conhdence.  Their  numbers,  he 
thinks,  were  altogether  about  thirty-five. 

These  good-natured  and  friendly  people  were  of 
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the  moBt  essential  service  to  Captain  Back ;  fot  in- 

forination  being  brought  to  him  from  the  leading' 
man  of  the  boat  that,  so  perilous  was  the  cataract 
now  to  be  passed*  no  boat  could  descend  it,  and 
that  the  crew  were  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of 
conveying  it  over  the  long  and  steep  portage — 
Taking  advantage/'  he  says,  "  of  the  good-hu- 
mour of  our  new  acqoatntanoes,  I  requested  tiiem 
to  give  us  a  helping  hand.  The  request  was  cheer- 
fully complied  with ;  and,  with  their  assistance,  we 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  boat  below  the  fall ;  so 
that  in  reality  I  was  indebted  to  them  for  getting  to 
the  sea  at  all." 

Having  parted  from  the  Esquimaux  on  the  28th 
of  July»  on  the  following  day  they  got  sight  of  a 
lofty  headland  at  a  great  distance  to  the  north,  ap- 
parently on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  which 
they  conjectured  to  be  one  side  of  the  opening  into 
the  sea,  and  it  proved  to  be  so.  To  this  promon- 
tory Back  gave  the  name  of  Victoria,  in  honour  of 
the  Princess  Royal.  And  on  the  arrival  of  the 
party  at  this  point.  Back  thus  sums  up  a  general 
view  of  this  impetuous  river  of  rapids,  cascades,  and 

cataracts : — 

This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Thlew-ee-choh,  which,  after  a  violent  and  turtuous  courae 
of  five  hundred  and  thirty  geographical  miles,  mniUDg 
through  an  iron-ribbed  country  without  a  single  tree  on  the 
whole  line  of  its  banks,  ezpandmg  into  fine  large  lakes  with 
dear  boriaons,  most  embarrasNDg  to  the  natigator,  and 
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.  broken  into  fiUb,  caacades,  and  rapids,  to  the  number  of  no 
lees  than  eighty^three  in  the  whole,  poms  its  waters  into 
the  Polar  Sea  m  latitude  67"*  11'  00^'  N.,  and  longitude 
94**  30*  0"  W. ;  that  is  to  say,  about  thirty-seven  ntflee  more 
south  than  the  mdath  of  the  Copper  Mine  Biver,  and  lune- 
teen  miles  more  south  than  that  of  Back's  River,  at  the 

*  lower  extremity  of  Bathurst's  lulet." — p.  390. 

Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof:"  but,  with 
the  appalling  reflection  of  haying  to  letorn  up,  and 

in  opposition  to,  no  less  than  eighty-three  falls,  cas- 
cades, and  rapids,  instead  of  dashing  down  them  as 
hitherto,  it  required  no  moderate  share  of  firmness 
and  resolution  to  persevere  in  the  attempt  to  renew 
the  same  route,  at  so  advanced  a  period  as  the  month 
of  August.  A  bluff'  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
estuary,  which  he  called  Cape  Hay,  he  considered  to 
be  the  northern  extreme,  but  Dease  and  Simpson 
subsequently  discovered  a  considerable  length  of 
coast  beyond  iL  For  ten  days  the  weather  continued 
chilly,  wet,  and  foggy,  and  the  estuary  was  so  blocked 
up  M  ith  ice  as  to  prevent  any  northern  progress  be- 
ing made.  The  shores  of  this  desolate  region  pro- 
duced nothing  but  reindeer-moss  and  a  qpecies  of 
fiem,  both  so  soaked  with  wet  that  they  would  not 
bum,  and  therefore  the  party  had  no  means  oi  cook- 
ing anything— not  even  to  boil  a  little  water  for  tea. 
For  a  whole  week  they  had  but  one  hot  meal. 

In  this  cheerless  and  niiscral)le  condition,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  prospects  of  ice,  snow* 
and  complete  desolation,  without  fire  or  the  means 
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of  making  it— without  any  kind  of  warm  food, 
solid  or  liquid— with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  fol- 
lowed by  thick  snow — no  wonder  that  Comrnander 
Back  should  say,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment»  and  much  less  of  blarney  that  even  the  best 
men,  benumbed  in  their  limbs,  and  dispirited  by  the 
dreary  and  unpromising  prospect  before  them,  broke 
out  for  a  moment  into  low  murmurings  that  theirs 
was  a  hard  and  painful  duty/' 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that,  in  such  a  state  of 
privation  and  suffering,  Back  was  prevented  from 
carrying  into  effect  or  even  undertaking  what  had 
been  his  intention— that  of  proceeding  coastwise  to 
Point  Turnagain,  to  complete  the  unfinished  part 
lefit  by  Franklin.  He  sent»  however,  a  small  party 
to  the  westward,  to  trace  the  coast,  which  was  all 
that  could  be  done;  but  they  were  only  able  to 
follow  the  shore  about  fifteen  miles  with  every  ex- 
ertion they  could  use  and  the  most  severe  labour, 
sinking  into  snow  and  swampy  ground  mid-leg  at 
every  step  ;  tlic  surface  level  and  void  of  vegetation. 
They  found,  however,  several  pieces  of  drift-wood ; 
one  piece  of  which  was  nine  feet  long  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  which  the  men  jocularly  called 
"  a  piece  of  the  North  Pole."  Back  was  persuaded 
that  the  fact  of  the  drift-wood  at  this  point  of  North 
America  establishes  the  continuity  of  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie's  River  and  of  the  cur- 
rent which  could  alone  have  brought  it. 
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The  drift-wood  found  on  the  -wliule  of  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea,  from  Mackenzie 
River  to  Point  Tumagain»  was  fully  ascertained  to 
have  been  brought  entirely  from  the  westward,  not 
only  from  the  Mackenzie,  but  also,  as  we  know  from 
Simpson,  down  the  numerous  rivers  falling  from  ^ 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  easterly  current  setting 
through  Behrin<^  Strait  carries  this  drift-timber  to 
the  extreme  easterly  end  of  tlie  American  coast. 
Admiral  Krusenstem,  in  1823,  in  reply  to  a  question 
put  to  him  on  this  suhject,  regarding  two  Russian 
ships  that  had  gone  from  the  coast  of  Asia  into  the 
Strait  of  Behring,-  writes,  ^'with  respect  to  the 
currents  in  these  straits,  they  have  been  observed 
constantly  to  set  ou  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the  N.W. ; 
near  the  coast  of  America  to  the  N.E. ;  and  off  Icy 
Cape,  near  which  the  ships  remained  four  days,  due 
east,  at  the  rate  of  25  and  30  miles  a  day." 

The  oxtrtime  point  seen  to  tiie  northward,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  estuary,  Back  named  Cape  Ri- 
chardson, which,  he  says,  is  in  lat.  68"*  46',  long. 
96*  2(y  W.  Another  point  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  this  he  named  Maconochie,  and  tliinks  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  between  them  and  Point 
James  Ross,  a  passage  exists — a  conjecture  fully  veri- 
fied by  Dcase  and  Simpson  having  sailed  through 
it  in  the  year  1839.  But  of  the  discoveries  of  these 
gentlemen  hereafter.  Captain  Back  is  also  correct 
in  describing  an  open  sea  to  the  eastward  as  far  as 
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the  spacious  eastern  extremity  of  Simpson's  Strait ; 
and  also  beyond  it  to  the  gulf  of  Akkolee.  As  a 
further  proof  of  an  open  sea*  free  of  land,  he  says 
that  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  eastward  swept  a 
whole  field  of  ice,  from  that  gulf,  past  Back's 
Estuary,  which,  iiowever,  a  westerly  gale  brought 
back  again,  and  it  disappeared. 

Pinned  down  as  he  was  to  this  miserable  spot, 
when  nothing  more  could  be  done,  "  I  felt,"  he 
says,  "  I  had  no  choice ;  and  assembling  the  men, 
I  informed  them  that  the  period  fixed  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  my  return  had  arrived  ;  and 
it  now  only  remaiucd  to  unfurl  the  British  flag,  and 
salute  it  with  three  cheers,  in  honour  of  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  giving  his  Royal  name  of  Wil- 
liam die  Fourth's  Land  to  this  part  of  Anieriea." 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  ice  in  the  estuary  had 
sufiiciently  parted  to  allow  the  boat  to  proceed,  and 
with  open  water  and  a  fair  wind,  they  made  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  in  commencing 
their  return,  where,  for  a  second  time  in  nine 
days,"  Back  says,  we  partook  of  a  warm  meal.*' 
The  many  difficulties  they  had  experienced,  in 
faUing  down  the  river,  were  at  least  doubled  in 
the  labour  of  going  against  the  stream ;  rocks  and 
rapids,  and  sand-banks,  with  numerous  portages, 
were  all  again  to  be  encountered.  One  day," 
Back  says,  •*  we  ascended  between  sixteeu  and 
twenty  rapids."  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  reader's 
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time,  and  a  trial  of  his  patience,  to  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said  regarding  this  river. 

Having  ascended  the  high  grounds  which  divide 
the  northern  from  the  soutliein  streams,  the 
Aylmer,  the  Artillery,  and  the  Clinton  Golden 
Lakes  embellish  the  landscape,  and  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  Here  Back  de- 
scribes, and  gives  a  print  of,  a  splendid  cascade, 
which  he  names  Parry's  Falls,  and  says  it  is  one  of 
the  grandest  objects  in  nature. 

**  The  colour  of  the  water  yaried  from  a  very  light  to  a 
very  dark  green ;  and  the  spray,  which  spread  a  dimneas 
above,  was  thrown  up  in  clouds  of  light  grey.  Niagara, 
Wilborforce's  Falls  in  Hood's  River,  tlie  falls  of  Kakahikka 
near  Lake  Superior,  the  Swiss  or  Italian  &Us, — although 
they  may  each  'charm  the  eye  with  dread,'  are  aot  to  be 
compared  to  this  for  splendour  of  e£kot.  It  was  the  most 
imposing  spectacle  I  had  ever  witnessed;  ai|d,  as  its  berg- 
tike  appearance  brought  to  muoui  associations  of  another 
scene,  I  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  our  celebrated  navi- 
gator, Sir  Edward  Parry,  and  called  it  Parry's  Falls." — 
p.  453. 

As  they  proceeded  the  Indians  brought  them 
provisions  from  time  to  time;  and  the  good  old 

chief  Akaitclio  with  his  followers,  though  not  very 
successful,  was  not  wanting  in  his  contributions. 
This  old  friend  to  Sir  John  Franklin  was  under- 
going the  usual  course  which  old  age  and  weak- 
ness inflict  oil  ail  the  Indian  chiefs. 

"  He  is  no  longer  the  samo  active  and  important  person 
that  he  was  in  those  days ;  for  besides  the  infirmities  that 
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have  crept  upon  him,  he  lias  grown  peevish  and  fickle.  His 
once  absolute  authority  is  eonaeqaently  reduced  to  a  shadow  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  his  sons  and  his  own  family,  he 
can  scarcely  boast  of  a  single  subject  or  adherent  in  his 
summer  excursions  to  hunt.  During  winter,  however,  the 
cko  still  keep  together  as  fimnerly." — p.  456. 

The  Iridiuns  believe  in  the  existence  of  One  Great 
Spirit,  who  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the  evil- 
doer. Back  says,  that  speaking  with  the  Catna*- 
rade  de  MandeviUe,  a  potent  Chipewyan  chieiV 
regarding  the  due  observance  of  certain  moral  pre- 
cepts for  his  future  guidance,  he  listened  with  most 
profound  attention  and  gravity.  Having  con- 
cluded, he  raised  his  head  a  little,  and,  with  eyes 
ijxed  on  the  floor,  said,  in  a  low  and  solemu  tone. 
The  Chiefs  words  have  sunk  deep  into  my  heart, 
and  I  shall  oflten  think  of  them  when  I  am  alone. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  ignorant;  but  I  never  lie  doua 
at  night  in  my  lodge  without  whispering  to  the 
Great  Spirit  a  prayer  for  forgiveness,  if  1  have  done 
anything  wrong  that  day."  This  heathen  may  be 
said  to  have  had  no  religion,  bnt  his  feelings  and 
practice  were  tlie  dictates  of  a  genuine  piety. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  Back  reached  Norway  House, 
and  having  arranged  the  Company's  accounts,  set 
out  for  Montreal,  where,  and  in  liis  passage  ili rough 
the  United  States,  he  received  the  kindest  attentions. 
He  left  New  York  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  llie  8th  of  September,  after  an  ab- 
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fience  of  two  years  and  nearly  seven  months.  Mr. 
King,  with  eight  of  the  men,  reached  England  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship  in  October.  His 
Majesty  honoured  Back  with  an  audience,  and  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  his  efforts, — first  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  next  in  that  of  geographi- 
cal and  scientiHc  research. 

In  glancing  over  the  subjects  of  natural  history 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix, — the  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  fishes,  described  nn  England  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, the  insects  by  Mr.  Children,  and  the  plants  by 
Sir  William  Hooker— it  is  impossible  not  to  bestow 
the  highest  degree  of  praise  on  Mr.  King,  who, 
witii  great  exertion  and  diligence  in  collecting,  and 
careful  attention  in  preserving  them,  must  have 
undergone  much  labour  and  constant  anxiety.  Dr. 
Ricliurdson  says,  "  those  specimens  were  all  care- 
fully prepared  by  Mr.  Richard  King,  suigeon  to 
the  expedition,  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  zoologists 
ibr  devoting  so  much  time  and  labour  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  science." 
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CAPTAIN  GEORGE  BACK. 
1836-37. 


Narrative  of  an  Expedition  in  H.M.S.  Terror,  muh:  rtaheu 
with  a  view  to  Geographical  Disamry  on  ttie  Arctic  ^ 

This  voyage  was  recommended  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  by 
him  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  object  of 
the  Society  was  neatly  the  same  as  that  on  which 
Captain  Lyon  had  been  employed  ;  and  the  Admi- 
ralty having  supplied  a  ship,  the  Terror,  furnished 
him  also  with  instructions,  the  general  import  of 
"svhich  was  that  he  should  proceed  in  the  first  iostance 
to  Wager  River,  or  Repulse  Bay,  as  he  should  find 
most  expedient;  observing,  however,  that,  at  Salis- 
bury  Island,  "  you  will  have  to  choose  between  the 
direct  and  obvious  course  up  Frozen  Strait,  which 
was  performed  with  apparent  ease  by  the  Fury  and 
Hecla,  in  1821,  or  the  more  circuitous  route  by  the 
Welcome,  which  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  by 
the  Griper,  in  1824."  Captain  Back,  having  this 
choice,  from  such  high  authority, — success  on 
the  one  hand  and  failure  on  the  other, — could 
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scarcely  venture  to  hesitate  in  his  decision ;  he  un- 
fortunately, though  naturally  enough,  made  choice 
of  the  fonner  or  easy  route.  WbichBoever  of  the 
two  bays,  Repulse  or  Wager,  he  should  be  able  to 
reach  (und  neither  of  them  did  he  reach)  the 
Terror  was  to  be  ieh  with  an  officer,  to  take  charge 
of  her,  and  to  employ  bimgelf  in  making  surveys 
and  observations,  while  the  Captain  with  a  large 
party  should  cross  the  intervening  laud  to  the  east- 
em  shore  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  sending  one 
party  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Fury  and  Hecia 
Strait,  and  the  other  to  pursue  the  continental  coast 
line  to  the  mouth  or  estuary  of  Back  s  River,  and 
its  continuation  as  far  as  the  Point  Turnagain  of 
Franklin.  These  were  the  objects  of  the  voyage,  as 
pointed  out  by  tlie  Geographical  Society. 

The  details  of  the  instructions  are  not  necessary 
to  be  stated,  as  the  object  of  them  failed  ;  but  one 
remark  is  made  iu  them,  which  cannot  always,  how- 
ever advisable,  be  complied  with — it  is  their  Lord-> 
ships'  full  belief  that  all  the  service  detailed  may 
be  fully  and  faithfully  performed  in  the  course  of 
the  present  season,  and  "  that  this  Arctic  expedi- 
tion may  be  distinguished  from  all  otheis>  by  the 
promptitude  of  its  execution,  and  by  escaping  from 
the  gloomy  and  unprofitaljle  waste  of  eight  months* 
detention;  it  is  therefore  our  distinct  orders  that 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  return  to  England  in 
the  fall  of  this  year."   The  old  proverb  may  here 
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be  applied — Man  propoees^  but  God  disposes." 
Back  and  his  associates  not  only  wintered,  but  were 
wedged  up  by  massive  ice  in  the  wide  ocean  for 
nine  whole  months,  from  October  to  July,  four  of 
vhich,  as  Captain  Back  gra]>1iically  calls  it,  on 
"an  icy  cradle;**  maay  scenes  are  also  graphically 
and  beautifuiiy  expressed,  in  niiinerous  exquisite 
prints  by  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Smyth.  Yet 
the  Terror  has  surrived  it  all,  was  three  or  four 
years  iu  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  is  now  with  Sir 
John  Franklin  in  the  Polar  Seas* 

On  the  present  occasion  she  was  commanded, 
officered,  and  manned  as  folloivs : — 

George  Back,  Captaiii. 

William  Smyths  1 

Owon  Stanley.     >  lientVBailtl. 

Arch  ^!'^^nr:!n,  I 

Gmiium  do  re,  % 

Robert  SfClnre,  I  Mates. 

PWcr  Fisher,  | 

Charles  Mamiard,  Extra  Male; 

James  DoQOTan,  Sorgeoo. 

J.  A.  Mould,  AieiatMit-Siiiigeoii. 

William  Lawes,  Clerk  in  Chaise. 

Jamet  Saimdm,  Actiag  Master. 

IS  (Man. 
4  Warrant  OffioeMi 

13  Petty  Officers. 

44  Seamen  and  Marines. 

78  Total. 

It  may  as  well  be  at  once  stated,  that  Smyth  and 
Stanley  are  now  Caj)taiii3;  Fisher  and  M'Murdo, 
Commanders;  Gore»  M'Clure^  and  Marcuard»  Lieu- 
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tenants;  J.  A.  Mould,  Surgeon;  Wm.  Lawes,  Pay- 
master and  Purser;  Jas.  Saunders,  Master. 

On  the  I4th  June,  1836,  the  Terror  left  Chatham, 
and  on  the  28tli  July  crossed  Davis'  Strait;  aiid  on 
that  evening,  when  theweaUier  cleared  up, Back  says. 
"  We  observed  an  enormous  iceberg,  the  perpendicu* 
.  lar  face  of  which  was  not  less  than  300  feet  high.'* — 
Enormous  indeed  :  in  what  depth  of  water  could  it 
be,  or  had  it  been  floating  ?  The  next  morning  is 
described  as  beautifully  fine — "  the  tall  ship  with  all 
lier  sails  set  threading  her  graceful  way  through 
the  masses  of  ice,  upon  a  sea  as  smooth  as  an  inland 
lake.'*  A  very  different  scene  quickly  succeeded  on 
approaching  that  universally-detested  Resolution 
Island,  with  its  dense  fogs,  and  its  wliiripools,  toss- 
ing about  masses  of  ice,  sweeping  the  ship  among 
them,  and  rendering  her  utterly  unmanageable. 

Having  got  clear  of  all  the  impediments,  they  yvo- 
ceeded  as  far  as  the  Savage  Islands,  where  an  ice* 
berg  either  toppled  over  or  parted  with  a  large  mass 
from  its  summit ;  **  and  the  splash  in  the  water,  the 
fount  which  succeeded,  and  the  fearful  rockinor  of 
the  berg,  before  it  again  settled  upon  its  base,  gave 
us  some  notion  of  duiger." 

Near  these  islands  a  fleet  of  Keiyacks  and  Komiaks 
hailed  them,  as  usual,  with  vociferous  cries  of  tima. 
Back  gpves  them  the  same  bad  character  they  had 
received  from  Lyon  and  others : — ^  The  women,  in 
particular,  were  mure  outrageous  than  I  had  ever 
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observed  before ;  for  besides  disposing  of  their  gar- 
ments, which  tliey  never  hesitated  to  do,  more  than 
one  actually  oflbred  to  barter  tkeir  children  for  a 
few  needles."  A  young  woman,  observing  that  one 
of  the  officers  had  not  much  hair  on  his  head,  offered 
to  supply  him  with  her  own  at  the  price  of  a  curtain- 
ring.  These  are  the  same  Hudson's  Strait  Esqui- 
maux which  Lyon  describes,  and  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained carved  figures  of  a  lIol;'  and  u  bucii" ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  enough  to  hnd  Baihn,  in  the  year  1615, 
recording  tha^  near  the  Savage  Islands — "Among 
the  tents  I  found  a  little  bagge,  in  which  was  a  com- 
pany of  little  images  of  men ;  one  tlie  image  of  a 
woman  with  a  child  at  her  backe,  all  the  which  I 
brought  away."  • 

On  the  14tli  of  August  they  fell  in  with  Notting- 
ham Island,  which  is  close  by  Salisbury  Island,  the 
place  where  Back's  instructions  pointed  out  the  two 
routes  for  his  choice ;  and  unluckily,  as  has  been 
said,  he  pitched  upon  that  which  was  to  lead  him 
"  with  ease "  through  the  Frozen  Strait.  Their 
course  was  now  north-west;  and  they  proceeded 
without  much  difficulty  past  the  Trinity  Islands,  and 
beyond  them  as  far  north  as  lat.  65''  25',  and  opposite 
to,  but  some  distance  from,  the  opening  of  Frozen 
Strait.  The  ship  was  forced  towards  it  through 
floes  of  ice,   boring**  as  they  went  along,  their  object 

*  Barrow*8  Cfaroaologiosl  Hittoty  of  Arctic  Voyages. 
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beiug  to  get  near  to  Southampton  Island,  sometimes 
beset,  and  occasionally  getting  into  a  lake  of  water. 

On  the  5th  uf  September  they  were  lirnily  lixed 
in  the  ice;  and  the  whole  of  the  officers,  ''with 
axes,  ice-chisels,  handspikes,  and  long  poles,  began 
the  laborious  process  of  cutting  away  the  sludge 
that  bound  the  pieces  together."  The  weather  was 
thick,  and  though  they  knew  themselves  to  be  near 
the  coast,  they  could  not  tell  precisely  whereabouts 
they  were,  for  their  compasses  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  September  the  Cape 
Comfort  of  Baffin  bore  north-north-east,  and  they 
were  not  more  than  five  miles  from  tho  nearest 
rocks.  Thumped  about  among  hummocks  of  ice, 
and  "  severely  nipped,"  Back  says — 

**  At  this  time  we  appeared  to  be  not  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  land,  which  was  broken  into  exposed  bays,  utterly 
without  shelter  from  the  nortli,  and  blocked  up  with  close- 
packed  ice.  Nut  a  pool  of  water  was  visible  in  any  direc- 
tion :  to  the  mercy  of  Providence  alone  could  we  look  for 
rescue  from  our  perilous  situation.  None  but  tbose  who 
have  experienced  it  can  judge  of  the  weariness  of  heart,  the 
blank  of  feeling,  the  fevcruh  sickliuess  of  taste,  which  gets 
the  better  of  the  whole  man  under  circumstances  such  as 
these.  Not  an  incident  occurred  to  relieve,  for  a  moment, 
the  dull  monotony  of  our  unprofitable  detention."— p.  9$. 

Half  the  month  of  September  had  now  slipped 
away,  "  and  we  were  held  still  within  sight  of  the 

same  land,  as  if  it  were  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant,'* — 
a  grasp  which,  from  this  time  for  eight  or  ten 
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months  to  come,  waB  as  obstinately  and  firmly  fixed 

as  t  liat  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  the  shoulders 
of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  That  same  land  was  Cape 
Comfort,  which  Back  had  bnt  too  much  reason  to 
call  **a  most  iuap])ropriate  iiamc  for  helpless  as 
tlie  ship  was,  wedged  in  between  blocks  of  ice,  and 
driven  one  day  on  one  side  and  the  next  on  the 
other  of  the  Cape  of  this  obnoxious  name,  and  some- 
times within  three  or  four  miles  of  it,  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  the  worst  consequences.  For 
the  whole  of  September,  in  hct^  he  was  whirled 
about  from  Cape  Comfort  to  Cape  Bylof  and  Baffin's 
Island,  and  back  again ;  and  during  all  this  whirling 
backwards  and  forwards,  just  as  the  wind,  or  the 
current,  or  the  tide  directed,  his  case  was  almost 
hopeless.  Seeing  the  pjowing  peril  of  his  situa- 
tion. Captain  Back  took  the  opinion  of  his  officers 
as  to  the  probability  of  any  further  progress  being 
made  that  season  to  Repulse  Bay :  their  unanimous 
conviction,  from  the  ex])erience  of  the  thirty-four 
days  in  which  the  ship  had  been  beset,  was— that 
anything  more  with  that  view  was  utterly  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  they  suggested  the  ado|)tion  of  certain 
precautions  in  the  event  of  their  being  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  boats  for  safety. 

It  was  now  pretty  obvious  that  there  was  but 
sm  all  chance  for  any  escape  from  the  giant  **  for 
nine  or  ten  months  to  come ;  and  Back,  therefore, 
mad  e  up  his  mind  to  cut  a  dock  in  a  favourable 
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large  floe,  which  the  ice-mate  told  him  was  the  only 
one  suthciently  strong  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  the 
ship  would  be  protected  as  long  as  it  held  together* 
Fortunately,  however,  the  very  next  day  a  general 
commotion  took  place,  when  the  whole  body  of  ice 
separated  into  single  masses,  tossed  into  heaps,  or 
ground  into  powder,  and  crushed  everything  that 
opposed  them,  rushing  violently  to  the  westward, 
directly  up  the  Frozen  Strait;  and  thus  ended  for  a 
time  the  projected  floating  dock,  the  floe  having 
wholly  disappeared ;  but  others  soon  supplied  its 
place,  and  the  Terror  was  as  fast  as  ever,  witiiout  tiie 
labour  of  digging  a  dock.  ^*  Thus,"  says  Back, 
ended  a  month  of  vexation,  disappointment,  and 
anxiety,  to  me  personally  more  distressing  and  in- 
tolerable than  the  worst  pressure  of  the  worst  evils 
which  had  befallen  me  in  any  other  expedition.*' 

The  month  of  November  having  commenced,  it 
!)(  c':iiiie  necessary  to  set  about  u  wanninp,-  ;i]>punitus 
lor  the  ship ;  but  the  experiment  woefully  failed. 
They  were  still  ofl'  Cape  Comfort,  and  so  near  the 
shore  that  the  people  strolled  over  the  ice  to  it ;  and 
Lieutenant  Stanley  went  to  survey  a  harbour,  which 
he  found  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  by  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Smyth*s  Har- 
bour. On  the  14th,  the  pack  ^\  hich  had  hurried 
them  about  had  taken  them,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Stanley's  measurement,  within  3650  yards  of  the 
inaccessible  clififo  of  Cape  Comfort,  on  which  there 
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was  teason  to  apprehend  that  the  ice  might  strike* 

break  up,  and  wreck  the  ship ;  but  she  rested  secure 
on  her  icy  cradle,  where  she  lay  passively  before  the 
Comfortable  Cape.  On  the  2i8t  of  November,  in 
order  to  fix  the  minds  of  the  crew  on  some  object 
for  ernpiuymeut,  Back  ordered  them  to  build  up 
snow  walls  and  galleries  on  the  Hoe ;  and  these 
being  for  the  comfort  of  all,  the  work  was  cheer- 
fully undertaken,  and  the  exerdae  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  their  health. 

They  may  now  be  considered  to  have  taken  up 
their  long  winter  quarters,  of  nine  months  at  least, 
on  a  iloatinj^  floe  of  ice  ;  and  Back,  wisely  recullect- 
ing  the  example  of  Parry,  with  the  same  view  in- 
duced the  officers  to  assist  him  in  contriving  some 
amusement  for  the  men.  They  cheerfully  assisted, 
and  the  farce  of  Monsieur  Tonson  ^vas  got  up.  It  was 
ushered  in  with  an  api)ropriate  prologue  by  Lieute- 
nant Smyth»  and  set  off  with  scenery  by  the  brush 
of  that  accomplished  artist ;  and  the  piece  is  stated  to 
have  gone  ofl  with  hearty  laughter,  plentiful  plaudit*, 
and  at  the  conclusion  with  three  hearty  cheers. 
This  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  so  is  the  evening 
school  instituted  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieu- 
tenant Smyth,  and  occasionally  visited  by  Back. 

About  two  months  before  this,  say  about  the  middle 
of  October,  Captain  Back  gave  his  ship's  company  a 
very  unfavourable  character,  which  cheerfulness  and 
occupation  would  seem  to  iiave  had  the  efiect  of  re- 
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forming :  in  point  of  fact  they  were  mostly  uiidisci- 
piioed  colliers,  and  almoBt  equally  undisciplioed 
whale-fishermen ;  he  had  only  a  few  *  men-of'-war 

men,'  "  who  were  worth  the  whole  together.** 

The  want  of  diedpluie  and  attention  to  penooal  comfort 
were  moBt  conspicuous ;  and  though  the  wholesome  regula- 
tions  practised  in  his  Majesty's  aerrice  were  most  rigidly 
attended  to  in  the  Terror,  yet  su^  wss  the  unaodalnlity, 
though  without  any  ill-will,  that  it  was  only  by  a  steady  and 
undemting  system  pursued  by  the  First-Lieutenant,  that 
they  were  brought  at  all  together  with  the  feelings  of  mess- 
mates. ....  Reciprocity  of  kindness,  a  generous  and  self- 
denying  disposition,  a  spirit  of  frankness,  a  hearty  and  above- 
boafd  manner — ^these  are  the  true  characteristics  of  the  British 
seaman ;  and  the  want  of  these  is  seldom  compensated  by 
other  qualiticsi.  In  our  case,  and  I  mention  this  merely  to 
show  the  difference  of  olden  and  modern  times,  there  were 
only  three  or  four  in  the  ship  who  could  not  write  ;  all  read  ; 
some  recited  whole  pages  of  poetry;  others  sang  French 
songs.  Yet  with  all  this,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves, 
I  verily  believe  a  more  unsociable,  snsj)ieious,  and  uncom- 
fortable set  of  people  could  not  have  been  found.  Oh  !  if 
the  two  are  incompatible,  give  me  the  old  Jack  Tar,  who 
would  stand  up  for  his  ship,  and  give  his  life  for  his  mess- 
mate.""-p.  128,  9. 

The  weather  and  their  situation  were  such  now  as 
to  bring  even  these  reprobates  to  their  senses ;  the 
thermometer  at —  53^,  making  the  rapid  extraction  of 
heat  beyond  endurance,  causing  the  faces  to  be  frost- 
bitten ;  and  the  fire-places  were  so  ill-contrived  as  to 
afford  no  salutary  heat,  and  they  created,  moreover, 

a  fetid  and  impure  atmosphere  that  lurked  in  the 
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lower  parte  of  the  deck    all  the  while  the  Terror  was 

tossing  about  on  afield  of  ice,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  that  detestable  Cape  Comfort. 
Under  such  emnfwU  the  want  of  cheerfulness  among 
such  persons  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  it  may 
also  have  arisen,  as  Back  suggests,  from  their  never 
having  been  subject  to  the  salutary  influence  of 
naval  discipline :  "  it  was  in  vain,"  he  says,  we 
endeavoured  to  lead  them  into  the  wholesome  habit 
of  amusing  themselves  with  games  or  dancing,  to 
cheer  their  spirits,  and  while  away  the  long  hours 
of  our  winter  evenings." 

On  the  11th  of  Jainiary  they  fouiui  the  Terror 
had  been  carried  upon  her  ice- waggon  to  withiu 
three  miles  of  Ridge  Cliffy  which  would  appear  to 
be  at  the  entrance  of  Stanley  Harbour,  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  soutliward  ui'  the  interuiiuablc  Cape 
Comfort.  In  February  the  cold  was  intense ;  the 
thermometer  descended  to  — 54** ;  several  were  on 
the  sick-list,  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  ii  gunner,  who 
had  served  with  Parry,  died.  Well  might  Back 
begin  to  feel  uncomfortable:  *'the  eight  months 
since  we  left  England  seemed  longer  than  any  three 
years  of  uiy  former  not  unadventurous  life;  days 
were  weeks,  weeks  months,  mouths  almost  years." 
But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come,  and  but  just  com- 
mencing— an  opening  in  the  floe  was  observed 
within  forty  paces  of  the  ship,  "a  must  unpromising 
sight,  followed  by  innumerable  cracks,"  which  left 
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no  doubt  that  the  bulwark  of  our  security  had 
been  shattered.'* 

It  still  held  together  for  three  or  four  days,  and, 

crazy  as  it  was,  carried  them  within  sight  of  Sea- 
horse Point,  the  southern  extreme  of  Southampton 
Island*  when,  on  the  18th  of  Febmary,  the  crashing 
of  the  ice  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  floe  was  alarm- 
ingly loud,  followed  by  a  hoarse  rushing  sound,  and 
several  severe  shocks  against  the  ship;  and  it  is 
added,  the  fent  in  the  ice  now  formed  one  con* 
tiiiuuus  line  of  suparation,  directly  through  the 
centre  on  which  the  ship  was  mounted." 

The  ship  now  began  to  complain,  and  strained  omisider- 
ably  under  the  oounter.  She  then  heeled  over  to  port,  and 
leliered  herself  about  six  inches  from  the  starboard  embank* 
ment  against  the  nde,  maldng  by  the  eflbrt  gapbg  rents 
throni^  the  snow  walls.  At  this  time  the  crashing,  grinding, 
and  mshuig  noise  beneath,  as  well  as  at  ^  borders  of  the 
floe,  the  rents  and  eracks  in  all  directions  towards  die  ship, 
herself  suflbring  mudi,  the  freezing  cold  of  —  33%  coml»ned 
to  render  our  situation  not  a  little  perilous  and  uncomfort- 
able."—p.  224. 

The  cracking,  and  groaning,  and  complaining  of 

the  poor  Terror,  and  the  interminable  ice  in  which 

she  was  fixed,  reminds  one  of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner^ 

of  Coleridge — 

**  The  ice  vtas  iicre, 
The  ice  wa:*  tiierc, 

The  ice  wa.s  all  around ; 
It  crackwl  and  growled, 
And  roared  and  howled, 

Like  noises  in  a  swouod.'* 
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The  shock  ended  by  the  ice  breaking  up  into 
masses^  and  striking  the  ship  ^olently  every  mo* 
moit;  and  that  which  remained  all  round  was  so 

splintered  and  japr^ed  tlirit  to  put  a  boat  upon  it 
was  out  of  the  question,  means  therefore  were 
left  to  convey  any  thing  to  the  land,  distant  at  least 
seven  or  nine  miles ;  and  Back  says — I  think  it 
at  least  doubtful  whether  any  one,  even  without 
incumbrance,  could  have  reached  it."  On  the  20th 
of  February  the  whole  of  the  ice  was  again  in 
motion,  and  separated  itself  entirely  from  the  star- 
board side  of  the  ship,  throwing  down  and  carrying 
away  these  embankments*  galleries,  and  walls  of 
snow  which  had  been  erected  for  their  convenience, 
exercise,  and  amusement ;  "  some  of  the  galleries," 
says  Back,  "  were  now  floating  iu  the  water,  look- 
ing like  tunnels.  To  find  ourselves  at  freedom  to 
move  would,  two  months  later,  have  been  the  summit 
of  our  wishes;  but  now  we  saw  it  with  i*eluctance,  as 
it  only  mocked  us  with  a  hope  which  could  not  be 
realized,  while  it  involved  us  in  immediate  peril." 
The  ship,  however,  was  now  in  the  water,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  7iii)S  and  rub«  of  the  masses,  which  are 
stated  to  have  returned  against  her  with  accumu- 
lated force,  and  ''to  make  her  crack  fore  and  aft 
with  hideous  creak iiig  that  for  some  seconds  held 
us  in  suspense  for  the  result/* 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  continued 
cracking  of  the  ship  when  the  ice  was  still,  and 
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from  her  being  lifted  bodily,  in  one  of  these  com* 
motionsy  eighteen  inches,  that  she  had  still  the  base 

ot  the  floe  to  rest  upon;  and  though  frequently 
"squeezed,"  and  repeatedly  "nipped,"  she  was  at 
intervals  jerked  up  '*  from  the  pressure  underneath* 
with  a  groan  each  time  from  the  woodwork^'*  The 
enduring  Terror  continued  day  after  day  to  receive 
this  kind  of  treatment  without  any  increasing  leak- 
age, which  seemed  to  prove  she  was  still  out  of 
the  water;  this  was  made  manifest  on  the  1st  of 
March,  when  "she  became  so  hampered  with  ice 
underneath,  that  the  remainder  of  the  floe,  on  either 
side,  moved  about  eight  or  ten  feet  ahead,  leaving 
the  ship  fixed  in  the  midst,  and  wedged  up  in  every 
direction/' — a  novelty  which,  it  is  said,  strangely 
puzzled  the  Greenland  men. 

In  this  way,  with  continual  convulsive  cracks  and 
ominous  tremblings,  thus  wedged  in,  the  Terror  was 
borne  away  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  heaven  knows 
whefe,  for  none  on  board  could  know,  from  the 
prevailing  fog's  and  the  trustless  compasses,  till  the 
1 1  th  of  March,  when  a  little  respite  was  afforded 
by  the  fineness  of  the  day,  whieh  induced  some 
of  the  men  to  amuse  themselves  by  cutting  figures 
of  men  and  women  from  blocks  of  snow,  with  little 
boys  in  hats  and  trowsers;  houses*  forts,  and  ves- 
sels; and  depositing  them  on  a  smooth  piece  of 
solid  ice  clinging  to  the  ship,  for  exhibition :  thus 
the  light-hearted  crew,  in  the  first  moment  that 
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the  tranquillity  of  the  ice  and  the  returning  warmth 
of  the  sun  permitted,  aroused  themselves  to  in- 
dulge in  a  litde  gaiety,  and  at  once  to  foi^get 
past  dangers.  This  state  of  tranquillity,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration :  other  concussions,  and 
groanings  and  tremblings^  some  of  them  more 
severe  and  threatening  than  before*  were  renewed, 
iiud  long  continued :  her  condition  will  be  best 
described  in  Captain  Back's  own  words:— 

"  On  the  10th  of  March  another  rush  drove  irresistibly  on 
the  larboard  quart -  r  and  stern,  and  furcincr  the  ship  ahead, 
raised  her  up  on  the  iee.  A  chaotie  riiin  followed :  our 
poor  and  cherished  court-yard,  its  wall  and  arched  doors^ 
gallery,  and  well-trodden  patlis,  were  rent^  and,  in  some 
parts,  ploughed  up  like  dust.  The  ship  was  careened  fuUy 
fbor  streaks,  and  sprung  a  leak  as  before.  Scarcely  were 
ten  minates  left  us  for  the  expression  of  our  astonishment 
that  anything  of  human  build  oould  outli?e  sach  assaults, 
when  another  equally  violent  rush  succeeded ;  and  in  its  way 
to  the  starboard  quarter,  threw  up  a  roUing  wave  thirty  foet 
high,  crowned  by  a  Uue  square  mass  of  many  ions,  resem- 
bling the  entire  side  of  a  house,  which,  after  hanging  for  smne 
time  in  doubtful  poise  on  the  ridge,  at  length  fell  with  a 
cra?ih  into  the  hollow,  in  which,  an  in  a  cavern,  tJic  lifter  p<'ut 
of  the  ship  seemed  embedded.  Tlie  poor  ship  cracked  and 
trenibled  violently  ;  and  no  one  could  say  that  the  next  mi- 
nute would  not  be  her  last,  and  indeed  bis  own  too,  for  with 
her  our  means  of  safety  would  probably  pcrisL" — ^p.  2bO. 

On  consulting  his  officere,  they  agreed  thsu  a  liglit 
boat,  with  provisions,  should  if  possible  be  landed 
[on  the  ice],  to  serve  as  a  last  resource  to  commu* 
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nicate  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  factory, 
in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  an  event  that 
might  happen  at  any  moment 

"  We  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing  the  two 
remaining  floe  pieces,  on  which  we  were  partly  poised,  sepa* 
rate,  so  as  to  allow  the  ship  to  settle  into  the  water ;  espe* 
dally  when  the  onter  portion  of  the  cracked  floe,  on  the 
itarhoard  aide,  Boddeiily  parted  from  its  better  half,  and 
l^ded  mysteriously  away  among  the  stOl  rugged  but  looser 
fragments  near.  But  when  onr  finronrite  Iook-ont|  which  we 
had  jestbgly  denominated  Mount  Pleasant,  the  fidthfhl  com- 
panion of  our  wanderings  from  Cape  Bylot  to  this  spot, 
staunch  and  unshaken  amidst  the  crash  and  ruin  whidi  had 
surrounded  it — when  this,  too,  departed,  and  became  lost 
and  uiidistiijguiahable  amongst  other  peaks  and  hummocks, 
what  could  we  look  for  but  an  utter  desolation  of  all  the  parts 
of  our  system  ?" — ^p.  304. 

Still  they  remained  finn  as  a  rock :  the  aidea  of 
the  icy  cradle  had  departed,  but  the  foundation 

remained,  and  carried  its  burthen  along  with  it 
at  pleasure.  On  the  10th  of  April,  being  near  Sir 
James  Gordon's  Bay,  which  is  close  to  Seahorse 
Point,  they  were  met  by  rising  waves  of  ice  rolling 
their  burdens  towards  the  ship.  **  One  had  reared 
itself  thirty  feet  on  our  inner  floe-piece,  which,  strong 
as  it  was,  gave  way  under  the  accumulated  weight; 
and  a  mass  of  several  tons  being  thus  upturned  and 
added  to  the  original  bulk,  the  whole  bore  down 
slowly  upon  our  quarter." 

**The  ship  herself  was  high  ont  of  the  water,  on  the  ice, 
but  this  overtopped  her  like  a  tower.   Meantime  we  were 
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getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Imid-ice  :  large  rents  were 
sliowing  themselves  in  the  ice,  at  right  angles  on  each  side 
of  the  fore-chains ;  the  ship,  unable  to  riglit  ]ifM\M!if,  began 
to  complain,  and  the  scene  every  moment  became  more  dark 
and  threatening.  Extra  purchases  were  fixed  to  the  pumps  ; 
the  hands  were  turned  up;  the  sick  provided  fior;  and 
though  nothing  effectual  could  be  done  for  our  preaemtioiiy 
the  attentioo  of  Um  men  was  occupied  in  hoisting  two  of  the 
higher  up.  ...  What  the  remit  of  that  nigjbt  mig^t 
hate  been,  itii  tnpowUeto  «aj»aiidpaixiial  to  eontempiate^ 
had  not  an  ovemilbg  Pnmdenoe  mercifully  averted  the 
criflia,  by  snddenly,  and  at  the  momeiit  of  the  greatest  perO» 
arrestnag  the  tnnnilt." — ^p.  Bid. 

On  the  21st  they  were  atiU  off  Seahorae  Point,  but 
on  the  23rd  found  themselves  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 

from  it,  the  ship's  head  pointing  towards  Mill  Islands. 
In  this  new  posture  oi  atiairs,  Back  says^  it  was 
deemed  expedient  immediately  to  refit,  as  far  as 
could  be  conveniently  done."  The  sails,  which  had 
for  so  many  months  been  useless,  were  put  in  order« 
the  ship  was  scouied»  and  the  provisions  and  other 
articles  were  brought  on  deck  ready  in  case  of  need 
to  be  restowed.  On  this  day  another  death  oc- 
curred, after  a  lingering  disease,  in  the  person  of 
Alexander  Young,  a  marine. 

From  the  10th  of  May  till  the  7th  of  June  the  ice 
remained  coni])act,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be 
seen.  On  the  9th,  mention  is  still  made  of  *'  our 
pack,*'  unaltered  in  area,  though  slightly  diminished 
in  thickness,  and  on  it  '*the  afterpart  of  the  ship  lay 
immoveably  wedged."   On  the  II th  of  June  the  ice 
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was  again  perfectly  compact.  Seven  men  were  on 
the  sick  list  On  the  15ih  of  June  the  ice  still  stuck 
to  the  ship  in  such  a  manner^  that  Back  says,  '*it 
looked  as  if  the  ship  had  been  placed  in  a  bed  of 
some  plastic  compositioQi  which  time  had  indurated 
into  the  solidity,  and  almost  the  suhstance,  of  lime- 
stone rock.*'  On  the  dOth  they  had  been  drifting 
near  to  Charles's  Island ;  and  from  this  day  till  the 
8th  of  July  the  crew  were  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  release  the  ship  from  her  icy  cradle ;  hut  she  still 
remained  impenetrably  close. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  as  the  crew  were  busy  extri- 
cating eaives*  and  cutting  a  trench*  Captain  Back 
says—"  Scarcely  had*  I  taken  a  few  turns  on  deck 

and  descended  to  my  cabin  when  a  loud  rumbling 
uotihed  tliat  the  ship  had  broken  her  icy  bonds,  and 
was  sliding  gently  down  into  her  own  element  I 
ran  hastily  on  deck,  and  joined  in  the  cheers  of  the 
officers  and  men,  who,  dispersed  on  different  pieces 
of  ice,  took  this  significant  method  of  expressing 
their  feelings :  it  was  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten/' 
For  three  or  four  days  after  this  the  ship  had  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  on  her  beam-ends,  so  that  "no 
one  could  move  about  the  deck  without  holding  on 
by  the  ro}>e3  to  windward  f '  when,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  "  suddenly,  and  before  a  word  could  bespoken, 
the  liberated  ship  righted  entirely;"  and  "  I  know 

*  Masses  of  ice  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  projecUiig  from 
the  main  body  above  it. 
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not,**  says  Back,  "  how  many  cheere  commemorated 

the  occasion."  It  was,  indeed,  as  he  says,  a  scene 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  spectaton."  • 

The  whole  voyage,  in  fact,  was  of  a  nature  so  ex- 
traordiimrv  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  voy- 
ages, ancient  and  modern,  as  not  to  be  forgotten 
even  by  the  readers  of  it,  still  less  by  the  s(>ectato». 
A  ship  actually  cfadled  in  the  iee  for  four  consecutiye 
months  and  dragged  about  utterly  helpless,  as  indeed 
she  had  been  full  six  months  befercy  wedged  immove- 
ably  in  or  on  floes  of  ice,  aflter  a  pierioas  month's 
severe  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men  to 
extricate  her,  so  long  as  sails  and  warps  were  of  any 
avail — such  a  case,  it  may  con6dently  be  repeated, 
has  no  parallel.  To  pass  a  winter  among  ice  in  a 
ship  firmly  fixed  in  a  harbour,  or  close  to  the  shore, 
quietly  and  without  hard  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  and  with  aU  their  comforts  about  them,  has 
not  been  found  disagreeable ;  but  to  winter  in  a 
ship  which  for  ten  long  months  was  tossed  about 
amidst  interminable  ice  in  the  wide  ocean,  always 
in  motion,  and  unceasingly  threatened  to  be  crushed 
to  atoms,  when  every  soul  on  board  must  inevitably 
have  perished — such  a  case  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  the  strongest  feelings  of  compassion  for  the 
helpless  sufierers.  And  it  is  highly  creditable  and 
most  praiseworthy  to  ofiicers  and  men,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  former,  that  by  their  steady  and 
unrepining  conduct  they  prevented  despondency 
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from  seizing  upon  the  minds  of  the  latter.  The 
tmnquillily  and  constant  good  hamour^  not  to  say 
cheerfulness,  of  Captain  Back,  and  the  unremitting  > 
exertions  of  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  iSmytii,  are 
above  all  praise. 

Nothing  now  was  left  but  to  get  home,  as  speedily 
as  they  could,  with  the  "  crazy,  broken  and  leaky  " 
Terror;  which  they  succeeded  in  bringing  safely  to 
Lough  Swilly.  "  Thus  ended,"  says  Captain  Back, 
an  expedition  from  which,  had  it  been  permitted  to 
reach  its  port  of  disembarkation,  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  tlie  full  accomplishment  of  its  objects. 
Uncontrollable  ctfcumstanoos  preyented  it.  The 
problem  itself,  whidi  it  was  intended  to  solve,  re- 
mains unaltered."  Not  quite  so.  In  the  two  years 
following,  the  principal  part  of  it  was  solved  by  two 
officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Captain 
Back  says  that  the  season  was  so  bad  that  the  Hud* 
son's  Bay  siiip  of  that  year  was  obliged  to  return 
without  completing  her  voyage.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  after  the  harassing  difficulties  expe- 
rienced by  Sir  Edward  Parry,  and  the  failure  of 
Captain  George  Lyon,  and  that  now  by  Sir  George 
Back,  no  further  attempt  will  ever  be  made  where 
Cape  Comfort  and  the  Frozen  Strait  are  concerned. 

Captain  Back's  character  is  well  known,  but  a 
short  sketch  of  liis  services  may  not  be  inappropriate. 
He  entered  the  Navy  in  180B,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
on  board  the  Arethusa.   The  following  year  he  had 
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much  boat-service  on  the  coast  of  Spain ;  on  one 
occasion  he  was  in  the  launch,  which  was  captured, 
bat  not  until  fifteen  men  out  of  eighteen  were  killed 
or  mortally  woonded.  Back  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Verdun.  On  his  release,  in  1814,  he  joined  the  Ak- 
bar,  which  was  sent  to  the  North  American  station ; 
and  on  ooming  home  received  the  flag  of  Sir  Byam 
Martin,  and  was  sent  to  the  Scheldt,  In  1816  he 
passed  his  examination,  and  was  appointed  Admi- 
ralty Midshipman  of  the  Bulwark;  and,  in  1818» 
was  appointed  Admiralty  Midshipman  of  the  Trent, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Franklin.  The 
following  year  he  again  joined  his  friend,  Lieutenant 
Franklin,  about  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  where  his  chaiaeter  for  talent,  actiTity,  and 
exertion,  was  fully  established  ;  and  his  humanity 
was  displayed  by  saying  the  ii^es  of  the  whole  party, 
at  the  expense  of  great  personal  snfi^ng.  On  his 
return  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
joined  the  Seahorse,  and  was  sent  to  Gibraltar,  then 
to  the  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  and  Lisbon ;  from  the 
last  he  returned  to  join  his  friend  Franklin,  as  Uen^ 
tenant  on  his  second  expedition,  in  1825:  came  back 
in  ib27j  and  was  made  Commander.  Being  abroad 
for  the  recoyery  of  his  health,  and  haying  learned 
that  Captain  Ross  and  his  nephew  had  not  been 
heard  of,  he  returned  home,  and  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions, and  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  to  Lord  Goderich,  he  was 
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appointed  to  proceed  through  North  America  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
The  abstract  of  his  journal  has  been  described.  He 
returned  in  1835,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Captain.  In  1836  the  Admiralty  decided  that 
an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  Wager  RiTer  or  Re- 
pulse Bay ;  and  Back,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  H.M.S.  Terror;  and  on 
his  return  from  this  disastrous  voyage,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 
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1.  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage  in  Search  of  a  Norths 
West  PoMayCy  and  of  a  Residence  in  the  Arctic  Regions 
during  the  Years  1829-30-31-32-33.  By  Sir  John 
Ross,  C.B.,  K.a&,  ^  &c.,  Oaptam  in  the 

Royal  Navy. 

3.  Btportfnm  jSUSsef  CmmnAfw  m  ih»  EspedUum  to  the 
AreHe  Seas,  Commanded  hy  Ce^pftmn  John  Ron, 
Orderad  by  tbe  Hoofle  of  CommoiiB  torbe  printed,  28th  of 

April,  1834. 

S*  Narrnfire  of  the  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  of 
America  during  the  Years  1^36-39.  By  Thojmas 
Simpson,  Esq. 

Having  put  on  record  the  title  of  the  narrative  of 
this  second  voyage,  together  with  the  multifarious 
peraonai  distinetiona,  &c.,  any  further  notice  of  the 
*  Narrative'  of  Captain  John  Ross  (as  he  is  simply 
described  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee) 
will  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  chiefly  that  the  se- 
cond voyage**  was  a  private  speculation,  not  au- 
thorized by  any  branch  of  the  government,  and 
that  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  preceded  its  publication ;  it  may  tliere- 
fore  be  supposed  to  contain  the  substance  of  the 
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most  material  points  in  the  *  Narrative *  and  on 

that  account  the  only  notice  of  it  will  be  Confined 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  Committee. 

Besides^  the  title-page  of  the  book  gives  no  en-  ' 
conrageinent  for  one  to  look  into  it,  especially  one 
who  was  using  his  best  endeavours  to  promote  ex- 
peditions for  the  search  of  a  north-west  passage, 
which  Captain  John  Rose  repudiates,  though,  with 
his  usual  consistency,  he  announces  his  book  to  be 
the  *  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  Search  of  a  North- 
West  Passage.'  And  this  he  still  announces  after 
the  following  questions  and  his  answers,  on  examina- 
tion before  the  Committee,  had  been  published  :— 

**  Do  you  conceive  that  any  further  attempt  to  discover 
the  North- West  Faasage  would  be  attended  with  great 
danger?" 

Captain  Rott  says — I  do." 

^  And  if  succeerfid,  would  it  be  attended  with  any  public 
benefit? 

I  belieYe  it  would  be  uUerfy  ttw&if 

A  further  question  might  here  properly  enough 
have  been  put,  but  was  not — Then  why  did  you  go 
in  search  of  a  thing  so  utterly  useless,  and  attended 
with  so  much  danger?^  And  now  (having  as- 
sigued  reasons  for  not  meddling  with  the  *  Narra- 
tive *)  to  proceed.  It  is  not  the  business  of  any 
one  to  search  into  the  real  object  that  could  have 

induced  a  captain  of  tht'  iiavv  to  take  the  command 
of  a  merchant-ship,  without  a  commission,  without 
official  instructions^  and  without  any  authority  but 
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fluch  as  18  given  to  the  skipper  of  a  trading  vessel ; 
or  to  inquire  into  the  motives  that  cofold  actuate 
a  wealthy  spirit-distiller  to  supply  17,000/.  for  the 
outfit  of  the  said  vesseL  It  may  perhaps,  at  hrst, 
have  worn  the  appearance^  from  the  profound  secrsay 
with  which  it  was  desired  by  the  contributor  to  be 
conducted,  of  liLiviii<j;-  originated  in  the  prosjjcct  of 
being  a  promising  speculation ;  and  so  indeed  it 
turned  out»  notwithstanding  the  most  discouraging 
outset,  and  the  distresnng  circumstances  that  at* 
tended  the  execution,  of  the  voyage ;  for  it  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  latter  that  the  projector  of  it 
received  a  grant  of  money  beyond  hia  outlay,  and  the 
proprietor,  if  he  may  be  so  called,  received  for  the 
money  he  advanced  the  grant  of  a  distinguished  ho- 
nour :  thus  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  expectations  of 
both  have  been  satisfied ;  nor  will  they  be  considered 
by  any  one  as  misplaced — the  one  being  a  reaiunera- 
tiou  for  his  long  sufferings  and  anxieties,  the  other 
for  hia  disinterested  and  munificent  generosity. 

The  history  of  the  undertaking  is  a  short  one, 
and  told  by  the  parties  themselves  to  the  Com- 
mittee moved  for  by  Mr.  Cutler  Feiguason,  a 
Scotch  Member  of  Parliament ;  the  object  behig  to 
obtain  for  Captain  liuss  a  sum  of  5000/.  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenseg  incurred  by  him, 
amountmg  to  between  2000/.  and  3000/.,  and  in 
consideration,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  his  sufierings— 
a  sum  which  would  at  once  have  been  awarded 
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by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus  have  spared 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in  the  Committee,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  few  extracts  that  will  here  be  pro- 
duced. We  have,  first,  the  history  of  the  expedition, 

which  is  doubtless  the  true  one. 

Captain  Ross  examined  > 

**  What  was  the  mdnoement  to  yoa  to  undertake  this 
hut  expedition? 

When  His  Majesty  became  Lord  Hi^  Admiral  I  sent 
in  my  propositions,  and  aftenrards  again  to  Lord  Melville, 

when  he  became  again  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty :  I  re- 
ceived  an  answer  that  tiicy  did  not  intend  to  pujuue  it  any 
more. 

**  What  was  the  cost  of  the  expedition  ? 

<«  The  cost  of  the  expedition  was  17,000/.  to  Mr.  Booth 
and  3(_)<'()/.  to  me. 

Did  your  men  express  themselves  satisfied  with  what 
had  been  done  to  them  by  the  Admu*alty  ? 

*'  Every  one  of  them ;  they  all  rejoiced  that  the  Admi<- 
lalty  had  behaved  so  well  to  thera."  [The  Admiralty  gave 
them  doable  foil-pay  till  they  abandoned  the  shipi  and  full 
pay  afterwards,  m  tii  4580il] 

Mr.  Felix  Booth  examined  : — 

**  Perhaps  you  will  have  no  objection  to  state  the  circiim« 
stances  which  induced  you  first  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
tiie  enterprise  which  Captain  Ross  commanded  ? 

Hot  in  the  least  I  had  known  Captain  Boss  Ibr  some 
yeats,  and  I  nadertook  it  inr  the  credit  of  Ihe  comitty  and 
to  serre  Captain  Rosii  tfaialdng  that  he  was  sUghted  In  his 
former  expedition — ^that  tiiere  wss  a  doud  hung  over  him, 
and  lhat  he  was  aaxions  of  an  opportonity  of  gomg  out 
again.  I  felt  interested  that  all  discoyeries  should  be  made 
by  our  countrymen.   He  said  he  should  very  much  like  to 
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go  out  again,  aud  1  think  I  could  do  it  at  a  small  expense. 
I  said,  *  Well  then,  put  down  and  let  me  see  what  you  call  a 
small  expense.'  He  afterwards  brought  me  a  paper  making 
it  about  10,000/.  I  said,  ^  Well,  I  should  have  no  objectioii 
to  advance  10,000/.  if  that  would  be  the  utmost  sum  re- 
quired but  I  said,  *  I  will  not  engage  in  it,  because  there 
is  20,000/.  reward  for  any  person  who  shall  discover  the 
passage,  and  it  would  look  very  much  as  though  I  had  an 
object  in  view.' 

**  About  a  twelvemonth,  after  he  came  to  me,  and  said, 
*  Now  it  is  all  over,  the  reward  is  done  away  with.*  I  then 
sud,  I  was  glad  of  It,  and  if  he  wanted  assistooce  I  was 
willing  to  give  it ;  he  was  amaangly  deli^^ted :  on  which 
I  told  him,  *  I  will  assist  you,  but  remember  it  must  be  in 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  I  will  not  do  anything  that  is 
inimical  to  government.' 

**  Id  the  event  of  Parliament  voting  any  money  to  Captain 
Roes,  have  you  any  expectation  of  receiving  any  portion  ot  it  ? 

**  Certainly  not. 

"  Your  object  in  making  this  munificent  sacrifice  of  private 
fortune  was  solely  for  tlie  advancement  of  the  honour  of  the 
country,  the  interest  of  science,  and  to  gratify  the  feelings  of 
a  friend  ? 

Precisely ;  that  is  the  truth.** 

Thus  far  everything  appears  to  faaye  been  con- 
ducted with  great  liberality  on  one  side,  aud  with  a 
proper  feeling  on  the  other.  I£  as  Mr.  Booth  states. 
Captain  Ross  felt  a  cloud  was  hanging  oyer  him  on 
account  of  ill-natured  reports,  and,  moreover,  felt 
himself  sligiited,  he  certainly  took  the  most  proper 
method  of  silencing  them,  by  going  out  once  more 
to  the  same  spot  where  he  had  undoubtedly  failed 
on  the  fui  uicr  expedition ;  but  the  slight  he  received 
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muBt  be  imaginary,  for  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

of  Captain  imuiudiately  after  his  return  from  a  few 
luontbs'  voyage  of  pleasure^  for  bo  it  may  be  called. 
Captain  Ross  has  since  endeavoured  to  expiate  the 
&ult  imputed  to  him  by  a  second  expedition^  though 
a  private  one,  in  which,  however,  he  iias  committed 
some  grave  geographical  errors,  and  made  some 
other  very  absurd  obeervations,  into  which  he  was 
incautiously  led  by  injudicious  and  not  very  appro- 
priate questions  of  the  Committee. 

The  money  being  prompUy  forthcoming,  a  ship 
called  the  Victoiy  was  purchased,  and  fitted  out 
with  steam-engine  and  paddle-wheels,  which  turned 
out,  as  Ross,  professing  to  be  a  good  mechanic,  ought 
to  have  foreseen,  a  perpetual  and  harassing  incum-^ 
brance.  The  manning  of  this  vessel  consisted  of 
himself,  Commander  Jaiiiea  Ross,  Mr.  M'Diannid, 
surgeon,  Mr.  Thorn,  purser,  and  a  crew  of  nineteen 
men,  making  in  all  twentyHliree  persons.  They 
left  England  in  June,  1B29,  reached  Davis's  Strait 
in  July,  and  Lancaster  Sound  in  August ;  found  no 
impediment  in  proceeding  to  the  western  side  of 
Prince  Rent's  Inlet,  and  from  that  side  to  the 
beach  where  the  Fury  was  wrecked,  but  no  appear- 
ance of  the  vessel,  having  either  gone  to  pieces  or 
gone  to  the  bottom.  The  tent-poles^  however, 
were  still  standing,  and  vast  heaps  of  casks,  cases, 
and  canisters  were  observed  to  be  piled  up ;  and,  un 
landing,  all  ibuud  to  be  entire.    The  Victory  was, 
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therefore,  moodred»  in  order  to  put  on  board  her  as 
much  bread,  flour,  wine,  spirits,  sugar,  cocoa,  &e., 

as  she  could  stow,  alter  wiiicii  ihc  heap  is  said  to 
liave  been  scarcely  diminidhed.  There  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  this  predous  deposit  of  stores 
was  one  great  cause  of  Ross  having  taken  this 
route;  tliough  he  told  the  Committee  it  was  in 
search  of  what  had  been  agitated  the  last  200 
yearSk  and  also  that  the  object  was  to  decide  whe- 
ther there  was  that  passage,  to  which  Captains  Parry 
and  Franklin  had  devoted  their  attention.  But  he 
moreover  told  the  Committee — I  should  not  have 
been  justified  in  going,  if  I  had  not  known  that  the 
stores  of  the  Fury  were  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet." 
He  knew  of  what  they  consisted  from  Parry,  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  in  possession  of  an  in- 
voice of  the  whole,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  three 
years'  consumption. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  Victory  reached  a 
harbour  on  the  south-east  comer,  of  the  land,  which 
she  had  been  coasting,  and  to  which,  out  of  grati- 
tude, Ross  gave  the  name  of  Boothia;  but  the 
northern  part  of  this  coast,  for  about  a  hundred 
miles,  had  been  named  by  Captain  Parry,  North 
Somerset,  and  it  was  about  two  hundred  more  to 
the  harbour,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Felix 
—and  here  the  Victory  was  frozen  up  for  the  winter, 
and  remained  fast  bound  up  just  twdve  months. 

This  is  ail  stated  before  the  Committee,  a  purtiuu 
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of  whofle  proceedings  foUowB.  But,  in  the  fint  place, 
it  may  be  right  to  point  out  that  the  Committee,  in 

their  |)(>rt,  have  been  grossly  misled  in  stating, 
among  the  great  public  services  which  Ross  has 
peifonned^  ^'the  demawHrmHom  that  one  passage, 
which  had  been  considered  by  preceding  navigators 
to  be  one  of  the  most  likely  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  does  not  eaUt**  Now,  what 
was  this  demonstration  ?  They  had  asked  him  if  he 
conceived  he  had  ascertained  the  fact,  that  no  prac- 
ticable communication  existed  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Ocean  ?  and  he  replies,  *^  Positively  to 
the  southward  of  the  74th  degree  and  he  further 
takes  occasion  to  tell  them — **We  esiablished  Leo- 
pold's Island  to  he  the  north-east  point  of  America :" 
in  other  words,  no  communication  exists  between 
the  western  and  the  eastern  seas  to  the  southward  of 
that  point ;  and  his  demonstration,  or  positive  proof, 
is  thus  brought  out. 

Captain  Ross  examined : — 
JM  you  observe  the  difference  m  the  altitude  of  the  two 
fleas  east  and  west  of  Boothia  Felix? 
"Yes. 

"  What  was  the  diftrenoe  ? 

"  The  difference  is  thirteen  feet 

"  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  land  is  continuous  north- 
ward from  the  74th  degree  to  the  Pole,  should  yoxi  expect 
to  find  that  difTerence  of  altitude  io  the  seas  ? 

"  I  should  certainly,  from  the  rotatwe  motion  of  the 
earth." 
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The  learned  member  who  put  these  questions 

seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  replies 
which  he  had  received  from  Captain  Ross,  tor  on  a 
third  examination  he  returns  to  the  charge  :— 

•*  You  stated,  among  the  other  reasons  you  gave,  that 
there  was  no  north-west  passage  practicable  ;  that  there  was 
a  dilierencc  in  the  altitude  of  the  two  seas  east  and  west  of 
the  isthmus  which  imites  Boothia  with  the  eontineut  of 
America  ? 

"Yes;  I  wn?  the  only  olTiccr  there:  Commander  Ross 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  it ;  it  was  while  he  was 
on  other  ser\iccs  :  it  was  when  I  went  with  the  pro\'i?ions  to 
*him  I  ascertained  that ;  in  two  years  in  June,  1830,  aud  the 
end  of  May,  1831. 

*^  The  observations  made  at  two  different  tiiiiea»  both  led 
you  to  the  same  resuit? 

"Yes. 

"  Hare  you  any  doubt  upon  that  ? 

"Not  at  all;  I  measnred  it  ivith  the  theodolite  in  the 
uaosl  way ;  the  proeess  heoomes  very  8tmple>  and  incapable 
of  eiTor  to  thote  who  undentand  tit. 

"  There  is  a  difference,  is  there  not,  in  the  altitude  of  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  isthmus  of  Dsiien  ? 

"  I  have  heard  there  is,  and  tiie  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean also ;  there  is  eight  feet  rise  and  fall  of  tide  on 
those  isthmuses,  and  only  fourteen  inches  mi  the  west  side ; 
I  tried  that  at  the  time ;  I  broke  a  hole  in  the  ice  for  the 
purpose." 

Captain  Hoss  mnst  here  have  been  sadly  bewil- 
dered, which  caused  him  to  talk  unintelligible  non- 
sense.  The  member  who  put  the  question  did  not 

ask  for  explanation,  but  for  a  simple  fact.  He 
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appeared,  indeed^  to  be  himself  somewhat  ia  the 
dark.  Had  he  consulted  bb  Arrowsmith,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  isthmus  of  Darien  has  neither 
east  nor  fcest  sides — they  are  north  and  south. 
no§e  uthnmseM  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
are  utterly-  unintelligible;  and  those  of  Boothia 
and  Darien  arc  calculated  to  put  one  in  uiiud  of  the 
rivers  of  iVIoumouth  and  Macedon.  There  is  an 
isthmus  of  Darien  and  an  isthmus  of  Boothia, 
^  and  there  is  thirteen  feet  water  at  both the 
thirteen  feet  appears  very  much  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Lloyd's  *  Darien.'  The  examiner 
would  seem  not  yet  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
process  of  the  theodolite  and  the  hole  in  the  ice ; 
he  should  have  inquired  what  was  the  result  of  the 
hole ;  did  it,  like  one  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland*  throw 
up  a  jet  of  thirteen  feet,  not  of  hot*  but  salt  water  ? 
Commauder  James  Ross  was  asked — 

Are  you  aware  of  the  &ct,  that  the  two  seas  rig^t  and 
left  of  the  isthmus  which  connects  Boothia  with  the  continent 
of  America,  are  of  difierent  altitudes  ? 

*'  No,  I  am  not ;  nor  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  fiust  with  accoracy ;  it  would  take  at  least  two  or  three 
months  to  ascertain  it  with  the  aecmracy  such  an  ohservatioa 
would  require. 

"  Yon  have  no  reason  to  suppose  such  a  tidag? 

''None  wbatefer.    No;  /  tmer  heard  ef  U  Htt  tkU 

Has  Captain  Ross  never  told  you  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  to  be  the  fact  ? 

Captain  Ross  may  have  made  observations  which  have 
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iatisfied  hb  nund ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  can  have  made 
obeeirations  that  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  may 

investigate  the  matter," 

So  much  for  Captain  Roes's  "  demonstration  "  of 
the  water*built  wall  thirteen  feet  high,  extending 

from  Boot  Ilia  to  the  North  Pole,  dud  his  joiiiiug 
Boothia  to  North  America;  yet  he  satisfied  the 
Committee,  as  appears  by  their  Report,  that  a  pas- 
sage south  of  Boothia  doee  not  ecpui.  But  the  Com^ 
mittee  and  Rom  also  shall  be  satisfied,  before  this 
chapter  closes,  that  not  only  is  there  no  such  June* 
tion,  but  that  they  are  completely  divided  by  a  na* 
yigable  strait,  ten  miles  wide>  and  upwards,  lead* 
ingpast  Back's  Estuary  and  into  the  Gulf,  of  which 
the  proper  name  is  Akkolee,  not  Boothia;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  two  seas  flow  as  freely  into  each 
other  as  Lancaster  Sound  does  into  the  Polar  Sea,, 
and  are  ot  course  ou  the  same  level. 

Next  after  this  lucid  demonstration  it  remains 
to  be  explained  by  what  process  he  utterly  demo- 
lishes the  north-west  passage.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  that  Captain  Ross  conceived  any  further 
attempts  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  would 
be  very  dangerous,  and,  if  successfiil,  would  be 
utterly  useless. 

Ross  was  asked — 

"The  indications  that  were  relied  upon  in  the  beginmng 
of  these  voyages  of  discovery,  as  to  leading  to  the  ooncfaiaion 
that  a  passage  mi^t  he  found,  have  totally  £sdled  ? 

^'  Ihey  have  been  totally  disproved." 
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Commander  James  Ross — 

**  What  was  your  experience  in  former  voyages  ? 

"  T  had  been  iu  five  former  expeditions,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged about  ten  years  in  tliose  seas. 

"  Did  you,  in  £act,  accompany  all  the  preceding  Arctic 
eKpeditioiis  sent  to  those  seas  on  diBoovery  ? 

I  accompanied  all  the  recent  expeditions  sent  to  those 
seas  on  dkaoomrj, 

**0q  how  many  of  them  had  Ci^jitain  Ross  been  ? 

*<Oniy  on  the  first 
How  many  summers  have  you  passed  on  those  seas  ? 

**  Fourteen  summers,  and  eig^t  winters. 

**  You  do  not  think  the  voyage  has  furnished  any  conclu- 
sion against  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage  ? 

No  ;  it  has  made  it  still  more  certain  than  it  was  before 
that  a  north-west  passage  must  exist. 

**  Upon  what  observations  made  in  the  last  voyage  do  you 
ground  that  opinicm?  " 

**Ft()iii  the  additional  ptJition  of  the  outline  of  the  conti- 
nent ot  Ann*rica  explored  on  this  occasion,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  America,  and  the  western  coast  of  Boothia. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  go  through 
that  north-western  passage  ? 

There  is  00  question  that  it  would  be  much  more  easy 
now  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  fbrmataon 
of  tiie  oontinent  of  America." 

Captain  Francis  Beaufort  examined : — 

«<  Has  the  voyage  undertaken  by  Captain  Ross»  in  your 
opinion,  been  equal  ha  importance,  witli  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  north-west  passage,  with  provious  voyages  under^ 
taken  fbr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  it? 

**I  do  not  know  bow  to  shape  «n  answw  to  that  questioD, 
unless  by  measunng  the  nmnber  of  miles  discovered  m  each 
voyage. 
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"  Do  yoa  eonsider  Hdt  tibe  doeing  up  of  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  narrows  the  range  within  whidi  a  nordi-weBt  pawage 
may  be  found  within  a  short  eompaas  ? 

It  only  narrows  it  by  one  of  the  openings. 
Does  it  narrow  the  opening  to  something  above  74  de^ 
grees  north  latitude  ? 

"  There  are  several  openings  from  the  end  of  Lancaster 
8uund.  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  was  one  of  them  :  by  closing 
that,  he  has  removed  one  of  the  probablt'  means  of  getting  to 
the  westward  ;  but  tlierc  are  three  stiil  open. 

**  Will  you  specify  tiieir  names  ? 

"  One  is  going  out  by  the  Wellington  Channel  to  tlie 
north-west;  anotlier  proceeding  by  Melville  Island;  and 
the  third  would  be  by  getting  to  the  south-west  after  passing 
the  Cape,  which  Captain  Ross  suppoees  [asserts]  to  be  the 
northern  extreme  of  America,  towards  the  shore  laid  down 
by  Franklin  and  Richardson. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  closing  of  the  most  southerly 
outlet  doses  that  supposed  to  be  most  likely  to  be  practi- 
cable? 

'*No;  for  that  b  not  the  route  I  should  have  taken  If 
employed  on  that  service.'* 

Nothing  further  needs  be  said  on  Captain  Ro68*8 

opinious  regarding  a  north-west  pasbage;  but  as 
Commander  James  Ross  is  the  o&cer  who  did  all 
that  was  done,  or  jcould  be  done^  and  appears  not 
to  have  been  treated  on  this  Committee  as  he  ought 
to  have  been,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  briefly,  an 
outline  of  what  he  did  on  this  voyage,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  of  him  at  the  conclusion  of 
i'arry's  '  Polar  Voyaf^e.' 
The  first  year  after  reaching  Felix  Harbour,  Corn- 
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mandcr  Ross  made  five  or  six  journeys  from  the 
ship,  of  about  a  month  to  tea  days  or  a  fortnight 
each.  On  the  fi»t  he  disooyered  asd  •ciossed  the 
iflthmos  of  Boothia  which  joins  it  to  a  peninsula. 
On  a  future  journey  he  ascertained  it  to  be  fifteen 
miles  in  width,  with  a  lake  in  the  centre,  and  five 
miles  of  land.  To  a  qaestion  of  the  Committee  as  to 
what  part  he  took  in  the  gcugraphical  discoveries 
made,  his  reply  was — **  The  whole  extent  of  geogra- 
phical discoveiy  is  perhaps  between  -600  and  700 
miles  of  new  land ;  out  of  that  probably  about  260 
miles  were  discovered  in  the  ship  as  she  proceeded 
down  the  coast;  the  remaining  400 or  500  were  dis- 
covered by  myselfy  with  parties  of  three  or  four  men 
detached  horn  the  ship— expeditions  that  were  seve- 
rally planned  and  conducted  by  myself."  He  also 
states,  in  reply  to  further  questions^  that  observa- 
tions in  geology,  natural  history,  and  botany,  with 
the  collecting  of  specimens^  were  made  by  himself, 
he  being  the  only  person  who  at  all  understood  the 
nature  of  those  subjects.  He  is  then  asked  if  he 
personally  made  the  observations,  from  which  he 
inferred  that  lie  had  discovered  the  ti  uc  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole?  "I  did,*'  he  says,  **for  two 
years  previous  to  the  time  I  went  to  the  magnetic 
pole.  I  was  engaged  in  observations  necessary  to 
determine  its  exact  position ;  having  ascertained 
that  spot,  I  then  conducted  a  party  to  the  point  so 
determined,  and  there  I  made  a  series  of  obeerva« 
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tions  by  which  I  ascertained  that  to  he  the  exact 

position  of  the  maofnetic  pole." 

It  must  be  considered  most  ungenerous,  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Ross,  to  detract,  as  he  does  in  h» 
examination,  from  the  merit  of  his  nephew,  who 
alone  deserves  the  credit  of  having  fixed  the  pointy 
as  near  as  is  capable  of  being  done,  of  the  Western 
Magnetic  Pole.  In  his  answers  to  the  Committee 
he  never  once  considers  Commander  Ross  as  the  sole 
discoverer ;  but  would  make  it  appear  that  every- 
thing was-  done  in  his  presence,  and  with  his  co- 
operation :  thns,  for  instance,  he  says,  '*  ¥»€  were 
in  a  position  where  the  compass  had  no  power  of 
traversing — by  continuing  mr  observations,  we 
arrived  at  the  spot— 100  passed  round  it — ^which- 
ever way  we  passed  it,  as  we  passed  round  it,  the 
compass  turned  towards  it  horizontally."  The 
truths  however,  was  elicited  at  last 

<'  How  near  were  you  yourself  to  the  point  of  the  Mag- 
nelie  Pole? 

•*  I  suppose  I  was  within /oify  imfef.*' 

And  this,  then^  must  have  been  the  distance  at 
which  we  were  walking  round  it  The  Committee 
might  have  had  the  sagacity  of  asking  him  how 

long  it  took  him  iu  walking  round  the  circuit  of 

one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  ?    They  did  ask  him 

another  kind  of  question 

"  Within  what  area  do  you  conoeive  you  have  radueed 
ihentuationof  it? 
*<  One  mile/' 
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The  same  question  being  put  to  Captaia  Beau- 
fort, he  replies,  There  can  be  no  specific  or  precise 
point  to  fix  the  situation  of  the  Afagnetie  Pole, 
witliiij  a  degree  or  half  a  desrree/' 

It  was  a  general  belief  at  the  time  that  had  Cap- 
tain Ross's  conduct  before  the  Committee  been  of  a 
contrary  tendency,  the  Committee  wonM  have  been 
disposed  to  have  recommended  for  his  nephew, 
what  he  richly  desenred^  seme  pecuniary  reward, 
as  compensation  for  his  losses,  which  amounted  to 
300/.  or  400/.  Everything,  in  fact,  in  this  ill-ad- 
vised expedition  rested  on  tlie  talent  and  activity 
of  the  Commander;  it  is  not  clear  indeed  that  the 
liyes  of  the  whole  party  did  not  depend  on  him. 
The  Committee  ask  him — 

"  Had  yon  an  opportunity  of  penonal  pertidpatioii  in 
any  specific  aerfice  to  the  expsdidoo,  by  which  you  ooiudder 
that  die  lives  of  the  people  were  preserved? 

He  modestly  replies — 

*'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shotdd  quite  say  I  had ;  but 
certainly  it  was  eaeential  to  tbe  safety  of  die  people  that  I 
should  leave  them  en  oue  oocasiott.  Acoompaaied  by  two 
of  the  strongest  <if  die  party,  I  advanced  towardi  the 
Fury*8  stores,  to  see  whether  they  were  there  or  not ;  for 
had  they  gone  there^  without  finding  the  proviaionsj  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  party  must  have  perished ;  but  by  my 
going  and  returning  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  I  enabled 
them  to  reach  the  Fury's  stores." 

Captain  Ross  should  have  been  the  last  person 
to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  remunera- 
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tion  to  his  nephew.  He  and  his  crew  were  amply 
rewarded  in  money,  and  himself  in  money  and 
in  honours ;  the  former  was  very  properly  bestowed, 
for  his  boldly  engaging  in  so  hazardous^  though 
iU-ad^isedy  an  enterprise^  for  the  suflPerings  of  him* 
self  and  party,  and  for  the  long-continued  anxiety, 
which  money  can  only  poorly  reward ;  of  the 
latter  no  one  will  en?y  him ;  a  few  foreign  princes 
may  think  themselyes  flattered  by  having  their 
names  dotted  along  the  coast-line  of  a  thinp:  called 
a  chart;  but  the  King  of  England's  family  are  not 
SO  easily  captivated  by  baits  of  this  kind.  Captain 
Beaufort  says,  Captain  Ross  brought  to  me  a 
chart  to  prepare  for  the  King,  which  I  did,  and  re- 
turned it  to  him ;  and  there  is  no  copy  of  it  left 
in  the  Hydrographical  Office:'*  and  as  Captain 
Beaufort  makes  no  description  of  it,  neither  will  any 
be  made  here ; — the  less  that  is  said  of  it  the  better. 
The  honours,  however,  have  carefully  been  pre- 
served, and  copied  into  a  certain  repository*  for 
general  information,  as  follow : 

Ross,  Captain  Sir  John,  entered  the  navy  in  1790; 
fifteen  years  a  midshipnian  $  seven  years  a  lieutenant ;  scTen 
yean  a  oonunaiider ;  became  a  post^ptam  in  ;  re- 
ceived numerous  marks  of  public  approbation  in  comequenee 
of  his  Arctic  Expeditions ;  was  made  a  Commander  of  the 
Sword  of  Sweden ;  a  Knight  of  the  Second  Class  of  St, 
Anne  of  Prussia  (in diamonds) ;  Second  Classof  fhe  Leg^ 
of  Hononr;  Second  Glass  of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  F^nsaia ; 

*  Dodd*8  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage,  &c 
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Second  ClasB  of  Leopold  of  Bel^mn ;  Gold  Medab  from 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Londoii,  the  Geographical 
lostitiite  of  Paris,  the  Royal  Societies  of  Sweden,  Austria* 
Denmaric,  Ssc» ;  the  Freedom  of  the  CStiee  of  London, 
IjTerpool.  Bristol,  Hull,  te. ;  six  gold  snnff-hoxes  from 
Russia,  Holland,  Denmark,  Austria,  London,  and  Baden ; 
a  sword  valued  at  100/.  from  the  l^utriotic  1  unci  ;  a  bword, 
value  200/.,  from  tlic  King  of  Sweden  for  service  in  the 
Baltic  and  White  Sea,  &c.  ;  and  numerous  other  acknow- 
ItMlgiuenls  of  his  eminent  services  in  the  expedition  to  Baffin's 
Ikiy  in  1818,  and  his  discovery  of  Boothia  Felix  and  the 
North  Magnetic  Pole!  Is  now  (  iisui  at  Stockholm,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1836." 

Franklin,  Parry,  James  Ross,  and  Richardson, 
be  contented  with  jour  simple  knighthood,  assured 
thftt  yoo  haTe  do  occasion  to  eoyet  any  of  the 
numerous  honours  and  et  cetera^  carefully  regis- 
tered in  Mr.  Dodd's  list,  and  knowing  that  your 
merits  are  enrolled  elsewhere. 

The  result  of  all  the  nonsense  about  hikmuws, 
theodolites,  and  holes  iu  tlic  ice,  and  tlie  absurdities 
to  whicli  they  gave  rise,  have  been  completely 
quashed  by  the  perseyering  and  energetic  labours 
of  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  two  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company:  their  extensive  discove- 
ries are  contained  in  a  small  volume  which  carries 
with  it  the  stamp  of  truth  and  modesty.*  These 
gentlemen  have  surveyed  the  remainder  of  the 

*  Narrative  of  the  DiseoTeriet  on  the  North  Goest  of  Ame- 
rica, elbcted  by  the  Offioeis  of  the  Hiuboii't  Bay  GominBy, 
during  the  yean  1886—1889.  Bj  Thomas  Sunpson,  Eaq. 
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western  part  of  the  coast,  left  by  Fmnklin,  from  his 

Return  Reef  to  Cape  Barrow;  again,  from  Point 
Tumagain,  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Akkolee :  to  this  latter  portion  the  notice  here  taken 
liiust  be  confined. 

In  July,  1839,  they  entered  the  Coronation  Gull 
for  the  second  time  with  their  two  boats,  passed 
CapeTurnagain,  and,  from  a  point  on  the  continent 
ui  America,  to  the  eastward  of  Turnagain,  they 
thence  observed  to  the  northward  a  large  tract  of 
land,  to  which  they  ga^e  the  name  of  Victoria,  either 
joining  with,  or  separated  by  a  strait  (rom,  Wollaston 
Land.  On  their  return,  they  traced  the  coast  of 
Victoria  for  about  eleven  degrees  of  longitude. 
From  Cape  Alexander,  the  sonthem  coast  of  the 
Polar  Sea  trended  southerly  to  a  large  bay  crowded 
with  islands,  whicli  tlicy  called  Labyrinth  Bay, 
opposite  to  which  was  Melbourne  Island.  Lower 
down  the  coast,  in  lat.  58*,  was  Sir  Guy  Campbell's 
Bay,  iiitu  which  Ellice  River  poured  its  waters — a 
stream  described  as  much  larger  than  Copper  Mine 
River;  the  bordering  countty  consisting  of  green 
flats,  tittle  lakes,  and  knotty  knolls.  This  coast 
•  still  descended  to  the  southward,  Ogden  Bay  being 
the  lowest,  in  lat.  67"  36',  long.  lOl"  15'. 

On  the  10th  of  August  they  found  the  American 
coast  trending  to  the  north-eastward,  and  **  pro- 
ceeded all  day  among  islands,  so  that  some  of  the 
party  began  to  apprehend  we  had  lost  the  continent 
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altogether/'  In  the  evening,  however,  the  rapid  rush 
of  the  tide  and  the  podtion  of  Back's  River  '*  left  no 

longer  any  room  to  doubt  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  open  sea/*  But  Mr.  Simpson  says,  "  I  candidly 
acknowledge  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  so 
southerly  a  Hraii  leading  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Great  Fish  River  (Back's),  but  rather  expected ^rst 
to  double  Cape  Felix  of  Commander  James  RoB4t 
towards  which  the  coast  had  been  latta*ly  trading/* 
Their  object  had  been  to  proceed  northerly  as  far 
as  Cape  Felix,  and  they  continued  in  a  direction 
along  the  coast,  which  would  have  led  them  to  it ; 
but  on  finding  a  separation  by  their  newly-dis- 
covered strait,  leadings  to  the  eastward,  they  entered 
by  doubling  the  southern  point  of  it,  which  they 
call  Geddes ;  they  proceeded  along  that  coast,  on  a 
point  of  which  Simpson  landed,  and  found  that  to 
be  Back's  Foint  O^ie,  They  entered  the  estuary, 
passed  Point  Pechell,  and  ascended  southerly  to 
Montreal  Island,  on  which  they  landed  near  the 
spot  where  Back  had  encamped;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  M*Kay  (one  of  Back's  men)  they  dis- 
covered among  the  rocks  a  deposit  of  bags  of 
pemmican,  chocolate,  canisters  of  gunpowder,  and 
percussion-caps.  The  pemmican  is  said  to  have 
been  ''literally  aiive,"  and  the  chocolate  rotten. 
Some  minor  articles  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
two  leaders,  **  as  memorials  of  our  having  break- 
fasted ou  the  identical  spot  where  the  tent  of  our 
gallant,  though  less  successful,  precursor  stood  that 
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▼ery  day  fi^e  years  before."  They  had  thug  deter- 
mined the  northern  limits  ol'  Aiiienca  to  tlie  rr^', si- 
ward  as  far  as  Backs  Estuary;  it  still  remaiued  a 
question  whether  some  part  of  Boothia  might  not  be 
united  to  the  continent  on  the  easiem  side  of  the 
estuary.  Doubliog,  therefore,  its  eastern  promon- 
tory, they  passed  a  point  of  the  continent  which 
they  named  Cape  Britannia,  and  another  ealied 
Cape  Selkirk;  and  proeeeding  towards  some  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Akkolee,  so  far  as  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  they  were  to  the  eastward  of  any  part 
of  Boothia»  they  began  to  consider  that  the  time  of 
the  year  made  their  return  expedient.  W'htreiipon 
they  commenced  preparing  their  boats  at  this  their 
fariheH  advance,  and  took  the  same  route  back, 
with  this  difference,  that,  in  passing  Simpson^s  new 
strait,  tliey  now  coasted  it  on  the  northern  side, 
and  designated  the  western  entrance  cape,  on  that 
side,  by  the  name  of  Herschel^  where  they  erected  a 
cairn,  with  the  date,  26th  of  August,  1839.  The 
strait  was  there  ten  miles  in  width,  and  much  more 
at  the  entrance  near  to  Back's  Estuary;  at  one 
place  about  the  middle  it  was  only  three  miles,  and 
its  depth  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  fathoms. 

Mr.  Simpson  gives  some  observations  on  the  dip 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  He  says,  when  the  Mag^ 
netic  Pole  bore  from  them  N.  7*  E.  105  miles,  the 
dip  was  89°  29'  33" ;  when  A'.X.E.  90  miles,  it  was 
89^*28' 45";  and  when  off  Cape  Britannia,  it  had 
decreased  to  89'  16'  40",  **as  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected  from  our  increasiug  distance  from  the  Mag- 
Detic  Pole." 

On  their  return  along  the  coast  of  America,  they 

crossed  over  to  near  Point  Back — on  the  iaiid  uf 
Victoria^  and  traced  that  shore  as  far  as  Point  Parry 
— a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  geographical 
miles ;  but  this  land  extended  both  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west  beyond  these  two  points ;  and  they 
supposed,  as  before  mentioned,  that  a  wide  channel 
•  might  divide  the  latter  from  Wollaston  Land.  Their 
next  object  was  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine 
River,  which  they  reached  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, *'afiter  by  far  the  longest  voyage  ever  performed 
in  boats  on  the  Polar  Seas,  the  distance  we  had 
gone  not  being  less  than  1408  geograpliical  miles.'* 

Their  account  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Polar  Sea 
coast  of  North  America,  from  Icy  Oape  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akkolee,  is  well  worth  perusing — but  it  is  time 
that  the  present  volume  should  draw  to  its  close. 
The  annexed  small  chart  contains  the  combined 
discoveries  of  Ross,  Simpson,  and  Back,  on  that 
portion  of  tlic  North  Coast  of  Ameriea,  opposite  to, 
but  divided  from,  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of 
Boothia  (itself  a  portion  only  of  North  Somerset), 
which  united  must  now  take  their  place  among  the 
numerous  clusters  that  crowd  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  some  of  them  to  a  distance  northerly 
yet  unknown. 

It  will  be  fi>een  by  tlie  chart  that  Sir  James  Ross 

2  M 
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thinks  it  not  improbable,  since  the  discovery  of  the 

land  seen  by  Simpsou,  and  marked  on  the  cluirt 
*  Captain  James  Ross's  Point,'  that  the  vacant 
dotted  space  between  Point  Scott  and  Cleft  Moun- 
tain may  be  land,  as  he  has  marked  it ;  and  also 
that  the  space  between  Cape  Smyth  and  Point  Scott 
may  be  a  wide  channel,  opening  into  the  lower  part 
of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet :  should  this  be  so,  it  will 
funii  the  continnation  of  his  own  Strait,  through 
which  not  only  a  single  ship  and  boats,  but  whole 
fleets,  may  pass.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
milted  that  conjectural  geography  is  never  safe: 
the  direction  of  a  coast  line,  or  the  course  of  a  river, 
can  only  be  known,  and  then  imperfectly,  to  the 
distance  of  the  furthest  point  of  sight ;  to  arrive  at 

correctness,  they  niust  bt?  traced. 

The  object  of  this  miscellaneous  chapter,  with 
the  small  chart,  is  to  point  out  distinctly,  and  to 
correct,  the  erroneous  impression  which  the  Report 
of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
calculated  to  convey,  founded  on  the  most  absurd 
nonsense,  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
especially  that  |)ari  ui"  it  from  which  a  conclusion 
is  drawn,  that  a  passage  does  not  exist  between  the 
bottom  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  and  the  Polar  Sea, 
which  has  since  been  proved  to  be  wholly  incorrect. 

THE  BHD. 

London :  Friatod  by  WituAM  Cmwii  and  8i>»«,9bUBjM  Stxftt. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS, 

niOM  THB  tAELtCST  TIMIS  TO  THE  ECfON  OF  OEOEQE  THE  FOUETH. 

By  lord  CAMPBELL. 

3  voli.  Svn.  i2i. 

"  It  to  miflklent  for  ua  to  thank  Lord  CmmpbeU  for  the  honett  indtutnr  with  which  ht  has 
thus  fiv  prosecuted  his  lors*  task,  the  gvnaml  candour  and  liberality  with  which  he  has  ana- 
ifUtA  tba  UvM  and  characters  of  a  long  succession  of  influential  magistrates  and  ministers, 
MMtflM  BUUdj  stjifl  of  his  narratiro,  often  diTerrifled  with  happj  description  and  instructire 
lii0ettai,aadbatnreljrblemi»bedbyBiUinflMOf  aenUmtat,orftDeiyofpbnise."  •  •  « 
**  Lofd  OuapbaU  bM  produced  a  masterly  rrrttw  of  Baeon'a  srtiala  career,  and  w»  ksra  it 
wbnrikM,  to  bt  rtadbd  ud  adnlnd  wmuA  liMcaltor.  to  die  work  on  nUditt  akmnMld 
1n»*biaiirfM«M(toiliinpllMdiinelv«f  tdMiracUi.  Hto a  speciiiMB«f«mM4lwli 
tAJdiltMwilbMaciMiltod  in  onrJtidigmmil9«nr«lllMt  of  this  aMaotkhlkbidiM 
«  *  •  •  «•  WcBfltd  hardly  say  that  w«dMiU«iMCt  with  great  UitanilllMmtlwiaU 
of  this  performance-  But  the  present  series  of  ItMf  U  more  than  sufficient  to  gire  Lord 
CaaapbeU  a  high  station  among  the  English  antboi* of  bla  age."— ^rf«r/jr  ^.»D«c.,I845. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

l<-UOEtlOAEY  QREEOE. 
IK-HBECeiAN  HIITOEY  TO  THE  MEIQN  OF  PEIMfTKATUS  AT  ATHRMl 

By  GEORGE  OROTE,  Esq. 
With  Mape.    2  rot*.  8vo.  30*. 


to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Grot*,  who  is  engaged  on  m 
OrMkHMonr;  lM*too,  wUl  receive  jou  well  if  you  take  him  my  regards.  If 
vou  bMonM  better  acquainted  with  him,  it  to  worth  your  whil*  to  oMta  Ibe 
proof  tlMtti  of  hto  work,  in  order  to  transhOa  it.  t  niniirt  n  jtiiisl  UmI  ftim  this 
itroduetlMt  wd  I  wmyt  JOU  ft  pvUlahv  bm.''~Ntittikr, tk» Bl^Hm,  to 
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VOYAGES  OP  DISCOVERY  and  ADVENTURE, 

WITHIN  THC  ARCnC  REOIONt; 
FROM  1B18  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIUB» 
Abridged  tod  auMifad  fkiem  tbe  Offldil  Namtife,  trith  oeeMi«iMl  Remula. 
Bt  sib  JOHN  BARROW,  Baat. 
With»P«itnitof«li«  AiiUl«raii4  Mkpt.   Bi*.  l&i. 


UANDuBOOK  OF  the  HISTORY  of  PAINTING : 

THE  GERMAN,  FLEMIIH*  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS. 

Tnmlated  from  Kugle r  hv  a  Lady,  and  Edited,  wiUi  Notof, 
Bt  sir  EDMUND  HEAD,  Bart. 
Pott  Bto.  12$, 


IkdiaUedf  hy  Permtuum^  to  Hit  Oract  the  A  ivhhithop  of  Canierburif. 

CATHOLIC  SAFEGUARDS 

Ac«ln«t  tlie  Brron,  CorraptloiWf  and  VoreltlM  of  tlie 

Selected  fron  the  Worin  orBniaent  Divlaei. 
Bt  JAUEA  BROOBBN,  M.A^  Timitt  Ooujwi,  OAintiiwi. 

ToLL  B«»,  14«. 

•f*  A«o)«nMellliliii«ritiilll  bevebUilwdeivHy  TmKoallttnpt&eoni^Medtasvalei 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS. 

OEOLOOICALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

By  R.  I.  MURCmSON,  Vsq.,  F.R.S. 
With  Coloured  Map*,  Sections,  Views,  Woodcuti,  Plate*  of  Fouil*,  dx. 
2  vela,  mpl  4to.   8/.  89. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  ADM'-  SIR  PHILIP  DURHAM;  | 

HIS  NAVAL  LIFE  AND  SERVICES. 
B/  lib  Umam,  ALEXAMDER  MURRAY,  Cept.  87lli  RofelLiefa  Fiuiloen. 

8vo.    5«.  $d. 


ItEMARKABLB  GRIMES  AND  TRIALS. 

TiioaUted  from  tli*  Oonntd  ef  Rirm  Ten  FkuMtcv. 
By  lady  duff  GORDON. 
Bve.  lb. 
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THE  MARLBOROUGH  D£SPATCH£& 

Wwtm  XWOiZ  to  Scccntly'  Blftcovered  at  Wotef  clu 

Edited  by  SIR  GEORGE  MURRAY. 
Vol*.  IV  aod  Vv  oomplctiog  the  Wotk.    With  aa  Index.   8to.   20«.  <Mh. 


THE  FAIRY  RING. 

A  NEW  COLLECTION  Of  TALES  ANO  fTORISS  FROM  THE  OERMAN. 

Bt  JOHN  BDWABD  TAYLOR. 

With  Tbirtccn  Tlhiatrationa  bj  RiciuilD  DoYLB. 
Foolscap  8vo.     7s,  6d, 
*«*  Well  adipted  as  a  Chrintiuns  Pratent  for  Young  Penont. 

LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  CONDE. 

Bt  lord  HAHOK. 
Peat  8vn. 


THE  BYEWAYS  OF  ITALY. 

By  MRS.  8TISTED. 
with  Ditiiienm  Plaiea  by  Cwmol  Srwm.  8to.  Iftt, 

TKAVELS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

WITH    GEOLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

NOVA  tCOTlA.  ««. 

By   CHARLES   LYELL,  Esq. 
With  Mapa.   B  vela,  poat  8to.  8!«* 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Vol.  XV.   Part  It 

COKTENTS : 

CooLKvontbttCrantT^nkc  of  Southern  Africa.  Kvam  <m  tb«  Lowwr  Counc  of  tho  HiTer 
Mabtbrs  on  the  ftuir  of  Mexico.  DarUng. 

Hunt's  Dttscription  of  bt.  Mary's  and  8t.   IflnisTKH'»  Aeoouot  of  the  P««l  Rim. 

Miehael's  I  Azores.)  Grky  on  the  Languages  of  Australia. 

GuAiuLAciwo's  Kxcarsion  from  Bat  An  to  BAai.  on  tha  lalrada  of  tba  IndiaB  Aidii- 

ArtTtn.  pdtfO. 
RoaaBLL'sBxplodaBBiaaiihnitBAiutmn.i. ' 

8vo.  hi. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

Tmoabtid  tma  the  French  of  Coukt  Aura  m  Sumt-Pbimt. 

Peat  8vD.   2».  6d, 

I 
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HANDBOOK  1  Oil  TRA\  ELLERS  IN  SPAIN 

AND  READERS  AT  HOME; 

DMcribiog  the  Coontrjr  Md  CItict,  dw  Nativaa  inil  didf  Uwantn,  the 
A&tiqitltiMf  Religion,  Lrgends,  Fine  Arli»  Lit0iilvi«»  Spotti,ia4  Qagtnmmy ; 
1Vi|]|Notk8t«n8lMnU1i  HUlory. 

By  RIGHARD  ford,  Esq. 
Wiib  Timvelliog  Maps  of  Spain  and  Ao(klu»ij>.   2  voU.  post  Sto.  ZQt. 

MY  KNITTING  BOOK. 

Bv  MISS  LAMBERT, 
AntlioNM  of  «Haiidbook  of  Kcadlevork,"  "  My  Crotcb«t  SMipleff/*  ftc 

Bojd  16m«.   1«.  6d, 

FIBST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALGEBRA. 

Bt  rev.  GEORGE  FISHER, 
16inp.  Si. 

JHiMbM  hp  Order  Lord^  t/  tk§  AdminUjf, 


THE  MILITARY  MISCELLANY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  RKCRUITING  OF  THE  ARMY,  MILITARY 

PUNISHMENTS,  ttt, 

Br  HENRY  MARSHALL,  F.R.S.E., 

MwiT  mtracToit  oKKSRAL  or  HMnrAu. 
8to. 


A  SERMON 

FreidMd  hi  th«  Citivitb  «r  Lumn  Paeaioi.  on  ceenlon  of  theCONSECR  ATION 

of  SAMUFL  LORD  BISHOP  QF  OXFORD,  on  Advent  Sinday,  Not. 
30Ui,  1845,  By  ROBERT  ISAAC  WILBERFORCE,  M.A^  ArdulcMoo 
«f  tbe  Ent  Riding,  »od  Ckara  of  York. 

8v».  1«, 


BT  AirrHOBITT  ov  tm«  LORIHI  caMHIBStONERS  or  ras  AfilRIt  ALTT. 

THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC  FOR  1849; 

Oontiilifaig,  la  idditton  to  Um  ustial  matter,  an  Ephcmrris  of  Gambarfo  Cooict, 
BOW  ^Ur,  and  extODdrtl  F|  hcnncridet  of  tbo  Minor  PJanelHi 

8vo.  5*. 

^  Tub  Nautical  Almanac  "  /or  1845,  46,  and  47,  moy  A<i//  6e  A(u/. 

8fOk  St.  omIii 


— -  <r 
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A  BIRTHOAY,  BAPTISMAL.  OR  MARSIAOC  OUT, 


/»  Om  Vdtmiefroifaidm,  Price  iSs.  in  c/o<A, «r  6S«. In  wuneeo^wtOim^ 

or  rdino  bmdhiff, 

THB 

^pooK  of  ^^ommott  ^^t^^y^J^;! 

lULUMINATEO 

WfTH 

0BNAM£2^TAL  BQBD£I13,  INITIALS,  AND  TITLES  IN  OOJMIIB 

AUD  GOLD, 

Vam  Dmms  n  OWBN  KOXBB,  Aaemnei^ 

HMTOmCAL  iLUimATIONS  PROM  THK  OiD  MAtTERt, 

Cavwoxv  muwn  riuui  thm  onroiNAi.a  bv  ct:orge  bciiarf,  Am*  oim  na 

6upsaiirruiosiic«  or  LEWIB  GRUK&R. 
BAinMiiuv  llooND  BV  UjHsas.  REMNANT  A»o  BDXOMDft 


QF  the  various  Works  which  Are  capable  of  Pictorial  Decoration 
and  Illustration,  none  seem  more  ap|iro|iiiateljr  adapted  for 
that  object  than  the  Book  of  Comxox  Pbaibb. 

One  of  the  first  exercises  of  the  painter's  pencil,  on  the  revtval 
of  the  Arts  iu  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  was  to  furnish  embel- 
lishments foi  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  books  of  Devotion, 
Missals,  Psalters,  and  the  like  ;  and  some  of  the  oldest  spcciuaeab 
of  the  kind  known  were  produced  in  the  British  Islands,  during 
the  ages  styled  dark.  Such  works,  however,  from  the  gieat  cost 
of  producing  them,  have  hitlierto  been  confined  to  pabUc  lilnaries 
and  a  hw  wedihy  pvoprieien.  The  zeioiiieee  of  modem  art  and 
improred  medlianieal  eontrivaneee,  lender  it  pnwIicaUe,  In  Hio 
preBOnt  day,  to  prodneo  a  mak  of  ibis  kind  at  a  modente  price; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  an  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Comrox  Prater, 
adorned  with  good  taste  and  propriety,  may  not  be  unwelcome  to 
the  Public 

Tlic  EmbeUiflhments  of  the  pieient  Edition  eonttst  of-^ 

I.— Keailj  Thbkb  Hqkdud  CntrAlainrAL  Bobdbbs,  SoROuaf 

FouARB,  HsAiMniaii,  and  Yionm  i  and  aboat  Bms  Umm 

sirraBm  laniAiR. 
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II.  — BiOBT  Illdiohaibd  Thus,  Designed  and  Bzeoutod  by 

OWBK  JONSB, 

III.  — Four  Tllubtrations  of  the  Ceremonie8  and  Services 
OF  THE  Chdroh,  I>«sigiied  bj  J.  C.  Horsleit,  Bngraved  bj  John 
Tooiiirsoif — 

HOLY  COMMUMIOM,  BAPTISM,  MABBIAOg,  *Md  BURIAL. 

IV.  — ^FoBTT  HnTOBiCAik  BvoBATorGB,  to  flhutrBte  the  CkNipals* 
firom  itiB  works  of  Eaphabl  and  tbe  oatly  Masters  of  tbe  Italian 
Mool»  vjtb  sone  fern  deriTed  from  modem  Gonaan  Maeiors. 


CHRIST'S  BNTRT  INTO  JBRVSALBM      .     .      .  Am.  jul  PmoiA. 

ST.  JOHN  IN  THE  WILDKUNESS  ,  .  ,  ,  .  Ovkr»s»ick. 
CHRISTMAS  BAY— THB  If  ATIViTY   ....  Rapuamu 

STONtNO  OF  ST.  STBPHBN  lUntAah, 

8T.  JOHN  EVANOKMST  Raphael. 

FLIGHT  INTU  KOYPT  Ano.  ba  Fibiolb. 

ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI  tUrOAML. 

INFANT  JB8U8  IN  THE  TBMPLB  Otbumm. 

CHRIST  HEALIXR  THE  BUND  Por-wTx. 

MAHY  MAUDALEN  Kaphakl. 

JUDAS  BBOBIYINQ  THB  KOMBT      ....  Avo.  oa  FiBtow. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER   lixrn \ri.. 

CHRIST  BEFORB  PILAXE  UrKRBECx. 

OOOD  FRIDAY-TBB  CRUCIFIXION    ....  IUphabl. 

CHRIST  BBABIMO  VBB  CROSS  .  RtniAri,. 

TEE  ENTOMBMENT  Rapuakl. 

BABTBR  DAY— THB  RBSURRBCnOM      .     .     .  JUniAKt. 

THB  GOOD  SirKPIlKHD  Ov»rb»ck. 

DAY  OP  PENTECOST  Raphavl. 

TBB  ASCBNSTON    .  RaMau. 

MIRACI  LOI  s  DU  VrnilT  OF  FiaSBS.      .      ,      .  Raphakl. 

THE  WIDOWS  SON  OP  NAIN   OruuuiGX. 

TRIBirrB  MONBY  Vacu. 

THE  UAi8[N(i  OF  JTAIBUS' DAUaHTER  .  .  OraaaacK. 

ST.  ANDREW  Rapkaki.. 

BT.  THOMAS'S  INOREDULITY  Rapbasl. 

ST.  PAUL  lUpRASt^ 

CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAFI  RtpnArr. 

PRESENTATION  IN  THE  TEMPLE  .  .  .  .  Piu  Bartolomco. 
ABltUNCUnOK  OF  THB  YIBOIN       ....  lUniAaL. 

ST.  MARK  Fka  JlAKraMMMk. 

ST.  PBTSR  Rafoaai.. 

8T.  BARTROlOMBW  RAmuit. 

,  ST.  MATTHEW  Raph  a  BU- 
ST. MICHAEL  RAruABt. 

BT.  LUKE   OvaaaacK. 

8T.  SIMON  Ain>  BT.  JVDB  Rapbabl. 


y.~NoiBS,  illtutrating  thio  Order  and  Histoij  of  the  Offices. 

The  Text,  with  the  various  Coloured  Initials,  Borders^  and 
Omaments*  is  printed  by  Yizetelly  Brothers  4  Co. 
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Thb  Taos,  OgL  29, 1845. 

**  This  volume  is  at  length  pnbUaliedL  It  ia  indeed  ft  magni- 
ficent  publication,  and  certainly  the  most  elegant  edition  of  ihe 
Book  of  Coinrtinn  Pmycr  which  has  ever  isstiod  from  the  press. 
The  illuminatious  partak**  of  tho  minuteness  and  accurate  finish 
of  the  ancient  Roman  niisdols.  The  colours  are  peculiarly 
IttiUiant)  jet  well-toned,  and  Ihe  ahadmri  of  ih»  tints  are  made 
to  hamomse.  The  gilding  is  bright  and  yery  oostly,  and  pro- 
duces a  Tery  rich  and  gorgeous  appearance.  It  is  the  most 
elahornto  fopy  of  the  litarcrv  of  n  Protestant  Church  ever  oto- 
cnt(  <l.  Mud  ia  a  noble  devotional  volume  and  fitting  Chrifitiaa 
mauual. ' ' 


Mo&NiKo  CHatmoLB,  Dec.  13,  1845. 

**  This  magnifieent  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
whiob  })as  been  for  f^ome  time  pnst  publishinf^  in  parts,  is  now 
completed,  and  is  indeed  an  un'nvalled  specimen  of  printing, 
engraving,  and  binding.  Every  page  ia  adorned  with  vi^ettes, 
initials,  b(»deM»  and  other  omamentSp  in  variom  ooionred  ink, 
from  designs  bj  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  principal  passages  in 
Ae  gospels  are  illustrated  by  engravings,  most  admirably  done 
ODWDod,  from  thf^  works  of  Raphael,  Overbeck.  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
and  others  of  the  old  maBters.  There  are  also  some  exquisite 
stadiea  of  the  sacraments  and  offices  of  the  church,  b^  J .  C. 
Horsley  and  H.  Warren.  The  Introduction  and  notes  are  msnfll* 
eient  detail.  Altogether  we  eaanot  Imagine  a  more  handsome 
or  apjNNqpriate  volume  as  a  Christmas  present  than  the  one 
before  n<^ :  ^vKlhi  to  the  theologioal  library  it  will  be  an  iodise 
pensable  addition." 


Thb  MtMUfiiio  Pom,  2h9. 4, 184d. 

*<  Thu  gorgeous  poblieation  has  at  lei^th  reached  completion, 
and  is  a  magnificent  Bpecimen  of  the  very  perfection  of  artistical 

ami  Tiioelinnicnl  tn^tc  and  skill.  If  wo  luul  not  the  substantial 
proot  beiure  our  rv( -i,  wp  cnuM  pf'aroely  Imve  believed  that  the 
common  prinimg-prciia  couiti  kavu  thiuwu  olf  impressionfl  in 
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which  tho  nicest  tints  of  flhiide  ud  oolour  are  preserfed  with 
a  delicate  aoenraey  not  anipassed  hj  the  lifc-engrov  inn ,  labo- 
rious productions  of  those  good  old  tratuwrihefs  in  ekiiflend 
ceDa  €i  the  past.** 


*'  This  beautiful  book  approaches  near  to  tvpographical 
perfection  as  the  present  state  of  the  ni  t  a  lrnits.  There  is  not 
a  page  in  the  work,  which,  on  miuute  examination,  has  not 
something  worthy  of  conunendation,  and  the  infinite  Tarie^  of 
the  horder  oniamenti  and  initial  letters  exeite  aetonishmeBt. 
The  work,  too,  has  some  admirable  woodents  from  piotnres  by 
the  OKI  blasters,  cojMcd  under  the  direction  of  Gri'mer,  and  the 
Ceremonies  of  tho  Church  are  illustrated  by  Horsley.  T\-po- 
graphy,  indeed,  has  not  produced  anything  more  perfect  of  its 
kind.*^ 


The  SrECTAToR,  Nov.  1,  1845. 

*'  Thi«  edition  of  the  Book  of  ronnnon  Prayer  fnr  surpasses 
anything  that  has  been  done  in  decorative  printing  ;  for  bril- 
liancy of  effect,  and  the  uwnber,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the 
devices  that  enrich  Ihc  pages,  this  Tohune  u  a  triamph  of  typo- 
giBphic  art.  As  we  noticed  the  work  as  it  appeared  in  parts, 
we  were  unable  fully  to  appreci  it  ■  tasteful  sploidonr,  until 
we  saw  the  rohime  complete^  set  oU  by  the  crowninp^  nddition  of 
a  superb  bincUng,  No  words  can  eonvcy  an  idea  of  the  infinite 
(^uautity  of  inveutiou  bhowii  iu  the  det^i^uii  of  the  initials  and 
horderings  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  Their  number  eonnts  by 
thousands ;  and  though  the  stores  of  antiquity  hare  probably 
been  ransacked  to  supply  them,  there  are  abundant  eridenccs 
of  the  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  the  artist  s  fancy.' ' 


Tab  Cahbiiikus  Chbokiclb. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  exceeding  hean^ 
of  this  work.    It  is  a  typograpldBal  trinnph,  In  wmdi  ihs 

resources  of  modem  art  have  achieved  results  in  a  speedy 

manner  and  at  small  cost,  which  used  to  require  immense  and 
teilio'iis  labour.  The  illuminalitins  are  superb  in  brilliancy  of 
eulouiiug,  and  uutliing  eau  be  mure  chaste,  or  hti^hly  liuished, 
than  some  of  the  wood  engravings." 


PUBLISHED  BY  HE.  MUBRAT. 


THB 

COisSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

nam  tlM  Aocnmm  «r  Anmr  TO.  to  the  D«*th  «I  Ommu  IL 

By  henry  HALLAM,  Esq. 
n/lh  EdUion,  lovked.  S  vol*,  fivo.  24*. 


GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  MILMAN. 


LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON. 

VfMh  Bckctiuns  fn  m  Ills  Curreipondence  and  Anecdote  B<x>k' 

By  HORACE  T\MSS,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty**  Counsel. 

ThiTd  EdiUm.  S  Tola.  Fost  8y(X  iU. 


BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON, 

iDdodiaf  thtTWnito  tba  ITKBamss. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER. 
Third EdWm»  1  T«L  ngniarOb  (/« fr^crsMMi.} 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NAPOLEON 

AT  ST.  HBLBIf  A,  DOUNO  THB  VtRST  THIUB  T^ABB  OF  HIB  CARmrT. 

By  Mfs.  ABELLi 
Ac«mlAlttbii,«liliFlM«L  MifO.  lflr.ai. 
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HAWKSTONE, 

▲  TAiJ&  OF  AND  FOB  SNGLANI).  IN  THE  VmjLB.lM^  , 
«MMld  JStftttod,  t  TOlft- l0ft».  8V0.  ISf. 


ON  THE  SANATIVE  INFLUENCE  op  CLIMATE. 

with  an  Account  of  the  best  PIsmm  uf  lltiMirt  for  Invalids  in  England, 
flM  Bouth  of  Bnfope*  *«i 

By  sir  JAMES  CLAUK,  iM.D.,  Bart. 

renrtkmUicn-  Port  8vo.,  iti«.  6if. 


THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN  ; 
THfilB  MANN«R£^  CUSTOMS,  LAMGUAeiSy  AND  0SRfiMOKl£& 
By  OBORaH  BORROW,  Eaq. 
rwtflk  JIMtffaw.  iwhtiL  Faiiltfa  Ai.  * 


A  NATURALIST'S 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Bt  GHARLBS  DARWIN,  Esq. 
Bteond  EdUiom*  Po«t8vo.  7f>M> 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS. 
Bt  JOHN  ABBBCROMBTB,  HJ). 

Sevtntk  Edition.   Vcap.  Uro.  %t. 


ENQUIRIES  ON  THfi  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

Bt  JOHN  ABB&CROHBIE,  MJ>. 
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THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE; 

Oft  TBB  LITBS  OF  GALILEO,  TTCHO  BliAH£,  AND  K£FLBA. 

Bt  sir  DAVID  BREWSTEB,  LLJ). 


ON  THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES. 
By   MARY  SOMBRVILLR. 


INTRODUCTION  TO 

TH£  GR£EK   CLASSIC  POETS. 

By  HBNRY  nelson  OOLBRIDQB,  UA. 

Third  Rditicn.  Fc«p.  bvu.  it.  Gd. 


LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  GENERAL  LORD  HILL, 

OOMMAMDSR  OF  THE  FORCB& 

Bt   Rer.    EDWIN  SIDNEY. 

Second  Edition,  with  Tortnut.  8ro.  \U. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE 

IN  EARNEST; 

OB  THE  FIRST  PKIVCIPI.KH  OF  NATTUAL   rillLOSOPHY  EXPLAINED  BY 

THE  TOV8  AND  8POKTB  OF  YOUTH. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK* 

DECORATIVE  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 
By  miss  LAMBERT. 
Ftturik  E4ili9H,  with  Kummtm  Emnvimi.  Fcap.  Oro.  6t.  oa 


MUCK  MANUAL  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  PRACTICAL  n«AllBS  OK  TBB IIATURB  AMD  TALCB  OF  HAKtmn. 

Br  PREDEIUC  FALKNER,  Esq, 
^Jfiw  AltCfMtirltliaOloiMiycf  Tuns.  9iBi9.8v41.to 


BUTTMAN'S  LEXILOGUS; 

OB, Tin mAMUrGAlIB ETYMOLOGY  OF  VAUloi  S  WORDS  AND  PASBAGBS 

IN  GREEK  WRITERS. 

TiUNftLATEO,  WITH  NoTES,  PY  TDK  Rkv.  J.  B.  F18HLAKE. 

Third  £dillon.  8ro.  lU. 


LATINS  GRAMlVlATia-E  RUDIMEXTA; 

D  TOE  SLXTII'd  LATIN  QRA>UL 
OF  SCHOOLS. 


OD.  KINO  BDWARD  TOE  SIXTII'd  LATIN  ORAMMAB,  FUR  THE  U&S 

OF  SCHOOLS. 


MRS.  MARKHAM^S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

FOK  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

FOR  YOUNG  PEB80NS. 
^^ttAir(lM«wlfbW(Mdaiti.  CtaMVolaBM,  12iiMk  iv  Of. 


BERTHA'S  JOURNAL, 

DUKi-NU  A  VISIT  TO  HEK  UNCLE  IN  ENGLAND. 
9\fQkEAmw.  OneVoliuMb  Iteto.  7«.6<i. 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  SIDMOUTH; 

CtDipriung  His  Lordtbip't  CORRESPONDENCE  with  mauy  of  tbo  MOST 
BNIirBNt  POLITICAL  CBABACTERS  OF  HIS  TIMB. 
Dv  HIS  80N41f-LAW, 

THE  HON.  AND  VERT  REV.  QEORQE  PELLEW,  D.D.^ 

DTAt  or  NonTrrni. 
from  Papers  ccmslgood  to  Trustees  for  tbo  purposo,  by  Uio  DecMscd 

3  vols.  9tfo. 


LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OP  THE  LATE 
SIR  HUDSON  LOWE, 

TKLATIXO  CMtCrtY  TO  THE 

DETENTION  OP  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

With  Nnticrs  of  Pultlio  Affairs  in  the  lyiciUtcrrnnenn  frouj  1792  to  1812;  the 
Liberation  War  in  Cicrmany  (18LI);  tho  Catnpnign  in  Franco  (1814),  snd  the 
Political  niid  Militarjr  TniiMCtioas  in  tbo  KctherlsBd*  rreccdhig  tb«  C^paigii 
of  Waterloo. 

Bt  Hn  Son,  HUDSON  LOWE,  Esq. 
3  Tolft.  8ro. 


VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  RESEARCH, 

IN   THE   SOUTHERN    AND    ANTARCTIC  SEAS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  SIR  JAMES  CLAHK  ROSS,  Kjjt.,  R.N. 
With  riiitcs  and  Maps.    2  voli.  8vo. 


CITIES  AND  CEMETERIES  OF  ETRURIA. 

Py  OEORGE  DENNIS,  Esq. 

Dcing  an  Aeeount  of  two  Joamejs  made  for  tho  pnrpo»e  of  iavwUfttlng  IIm 
•zitlinf  mnains  of  E:niM»n  ciTiliwtioii,  ind  wtemled  to  tem  stt  CKiide  t*  tba 
JiOCil  Antiquities  of  L!trttr'fi. 

With  Maps  and  Illnstratlons.  8vo. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  STATES  OF 
fiUBOPB,  now  THa  PBACE  OF  UTRECHT. 

Bt  lord  JOHN  RUSSELL^  M.P. 


SKETCHES  OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

Bt  lord  LINDSAY, 
Aalbor  of  Larnm  ow  Kotpt  akd  tm  Holy  Laioi.*' 

P«tt8T0. 


NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  ion  SCHOOLS. 

nr.  I. Mi 

An  Account  of  the  Proper  NumeH,  Biographical,  Mythological,  aud 
Qeographical,  that  oecnr  in  QieA.  and  Roman  Writen. 

Bt  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 
Oii«  Tolinaai,  9f». 


A  FEW  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  FINE  ARTS, 

On  vuioo*  Svlijwti  cooDectcd  with  the  Hiitorj  uid  Pnctke  of  Piinling, 

Sculpture,  &c. 

Bt  CHARLES   LOCKE   EASTLAKE,  R.A., 
Editor  of  ^Kugler's  H«tt<!In<ok  ot  Italian  Painting.'* 

8vo. 


LEGENDS  OF  SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS. 

Their  LIYES^  ACTS,  CHARACTERS,  ATTRIBUTES,  AND 
EMBLEMS  ;  as  Illustrated  by  Art,  from  tho  Earliert  Ages  of  Cluia- 
tianity  to  the  Present  Tim«>. 

Bt  MRS.  JAMESON. 
With  aanmiMw  Etchings  by  the  Anibor,  «ad  Woodcuts. 

PortSvo. 
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MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

BY  A  LADY. 
WllhBiiinwowWomtelft  Uno^ 


A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTTOiS ARY  OF  ALL 
LIVING  NAVAL  OmCERS, 

Bt  W.  B.  0*BYBNB,  Esq. 
One  vdntt*,  vspX  Ha. 


THE  FIRST  COMPLETB  EDITIGK  OF  THE 
WORKS  OF  DAVID  RICARDO; 

lucluding  bit  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  Ac. 
With  a  MEMOIR     J.  R.  MoCULLOCH,  Esq. 
Oonpleto  in  om  wvh, 

KOSMOS;  OR,  A  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 

THE  WORLD. 

By  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Tntnulaltd  Uy  VoLohU.  8auii*k,  uuilcr  liio  supMLrinletulcnrc  of  tlio  Author.  8to. 

Wo  r«gret  that  the  app«aninoa  of  ftn  En^liah  trmnslutinn  nf  Kosmo*.  undertaken  by 
frolonel  Haoioe,  with  ttie  roncurrt^tiix'  of  the  Autbor,  Iiaa  l>euii  ;iiitici|>ati*<i  !  >  the  publicntlon 
of  .mother  tranwlatton  in  tlio  fonn  of  I'nrts.  'I  liis  tnimslation  may,  we  liiire  stuy,  he,  on  the 
^^Ll5l^J.  il'iHnlly  exefulcMl,  hiu  "I  'iKMihl  nuiLli  prefer,  of  coiirnc,  a  dchberato  version, 
)Ki.ir.ii^r  Ilia  ((uaraiitev  of  a  imtiiu  6o  eminent ««  Colonel  Sabino's.  m4  authenticated  bjr 
]tari  i  ;  ]  I  innhohlt's  npprobation.  We  hojie,  nad  IffBIt,  tbgWftii,  ttWl  CMOWlSaMM  Mt 
not  drui»|t«d  hll  <Miga."^(iuarterlg  Hrtiew. 


BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON, 

Tttclading  the  Toi'r  to  Tiir  IIfbridfs. 

Edited  by  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  WILSON  CBOKER. 
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LIFE  OF  HORACE, 

PUKir[.\FD  TO  A 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  IIORACR 
By  HEV.  H.  H.  I^riLMAN. 

With  N«le«  and  Poltch«oiiati6  tnd  oUtcr  luiimunoiii ;  Views  of  ih9 
IrfWttiTira ;  Vigncttct  Awn  Ahtwi  8eDUT0B»>  Vaw,  Gems,  &c. 

FlMt^fO. 


NABBATIVS  OF 
A  FOUE  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE 

AMOMO  TOK 

NATIVES  OF  A  VALLEY  OF  THE  MAKQUESAS ; 

With  NolicM  of  tb«  French  OocopaiioD  of  T*hiti«  and  the  Proviiioaal  Ceetion  of 
thft  Sudiifch  Uasdi  to  hni  Fralvt. 

By  HERMAN  MELVILLE. 
To  appear  in    The  Colonial  and  Home  Iilbrary." 

Post 


THOUGHTS  ON  ANIMALCULES, 
OB  A  oiuma  AT  THB  iNVTf^inT.r  morld.  hkvbalbd  by  thb 

MTCRUSCOI'K. 

Bt  GIDEON  A.  MANTELL,  LL.a,  F.BJ3., 

Anilior  of  "  Molals  of  Creation,"  "The  WondcrH  of  Geology." 
With  I'i  Coloured  Platet,  and  uTeral  Woodcut*  from  the  Author*!  Dimwtogt. 

SbmII  Sto, 

"  The  object  of  this  volume  U  to  present  e  IkmUijir  axposttSon  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
me  of  those  invisible  bcincs  which  people  our  lakes  and  streaais.  In  tb«  hope  that  by 
pildng  them  in  a  strtliing  pcuit  of  \1ow,  and  describing  them,  m  much  as  poesible.  In  Ian- 
idtwrtedoledentttfateniii,tbewtli|>ertii«y  b«  made  attwcMw  wid  infwUM  to  tht 


DECOEATIONS  OF  THE  GAADEN  PAVILION  IN 
THE  GBOUNDS  OF  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE ; 

OomlitiDf  of  FtfWcn  Ptatee  (eoafft  of  wlileti  oro  eelovicd),  iritli  Flam  tad  Seetioiie. 

Eograved  under  the  direction  of  LEWIS  ORUNKR.  With  Lctler-pnss  Dc*cnp- 
tioDt  bjr  Mm.  Jameson*  Published  bj  Command  of  Her  Majestjr.  3ms[u 
fblioi  V%iMtl»,  Sl«.      plain  t  Mi  eoloared. 
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